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Barber, Donn.... 22 New Lotos Club, New York City... .................. е 2205027 
Bliss & Faville ИТЕ House, Bishop of California, San "Franeisto.... sce. c LL 167 
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Fisher, Richard Arnold ......... House, Cambridge, Mass... cs «sos neue ema о . 18 
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Grant, Charles о House, Herkimer, N.Y... ЕТЕ Jut nae 
Green & МС. House, Kennebunkport, Ме... 19, 20, 21 
(Groves, Albert В. 222... Tuscan Temple, St. Louis, Mo... 97 
Harding & Seaver овео case Town Building; Lenox, Massi. EM ETE 159 
Hoppin, Koen & Huntington .... House, Lenox Massa... ... s s P UT 27, 29 
Keen, Charles Barton... .... .... House, Bryn Mawr, Pa. РІЗ | о водовввфово nous cosa 161 
Keen, Charles Barton... ‚ House, Villa Nova, Pa... esen omae ee ИТ 160 
аеро е Козе атт House, Milwaukee, Wis. aese noaa caen «sie + elles Г О 57, 58 
Kohn, Robert D ua sasa House, Lake Forest, Ш... PPIP: 99, 100 
Lehman «езен... Excelsior Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 2... 2. .... 000. АА 69, 70 
Lord & Hewlett and Pell & Corbett, 

Associated К КОО ЕСЕ Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, Ni 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 
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Thomas, Churchman & Molitor .. St. Paul's Memorial Church, Philadelphia, Ра............................. 126 September 
Trowbridge & Livingston ....... New York Dispensary, New York p Ие E e E 113 September 
MrumbBauer, Horace ............ Maloney о. стап опу urn оо naa a re Бо 53 April 
Watterson & Schneider ......... House Cleveland ОУ а oaoa HORN ......................... IOI August 
Welch, Smith & Provot and B. B. 

Smii, зо стасе ТТІ 181099, Раквол N a 41, 42 March 
Wheelwright & Haven ......... Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass. ............ OSO а 145, 146, 147, 148 November 
Wood, Donn & Deming ........ Masonic Temple, Washington, D JO, (а зала о Glee irre cy ин а АЕ а ER 88, 89, до July 
Zimmerman, W. Carbys......... House, Lake Forest, Ill. ее. 40 March 


FRONTISPIECES — FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI, DEL. 


Title. Month. Title. Month. 
EDEN DelefeMuses, Копе....................... January 'The Vaulted Drain of the Roman Uses Тао June 
The Temple of Mater Matuta in the Piazza Bocca Della The So-Called * Tempio Della Tosse,” near Tivoli ..... July 
зы Т А February Architectural Details from Ancient Roman Buildings ... August 
Architectural Details from Ancient Roman Buildings ... March аз Baths (C Kone ee TS 
ved Oth hi š | Charch of Sus Urbano, Rome sses resenseer ress sae ara October 
Capitals and Other Architectural Details from Ancient | The Temple of Vesta and the Temple Tiburtine Sibyl, 
Roman Buildings ..... ..... Do GO ° April a и о ОТОО ТЕ November 
Capitals and Other C Tural Details iom en Remains of a Reservoir Belonging to the Emperor Dom- 
УН а oo sen Мау itian's Villa in the Alban Hills near Rome ........ December 
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Арина, ОСА ТО. ................ оде егетте 63 March 
Бш ешр Куе, New York City ............................. ПАО o io a hehe 83 April 
EE ee Om Ne Mork City... « oroo gaon nn... Harde& Short sees 174 August 
о... "ccr labis WE ооло ae aaae 219 October 
Car Barm, BATIO 6.666 aae QN m ҙә Simonsenece Bietsch озо оо os ETE n 130 June 
Casino, Deal Beach, N. J.. e + + EDO be co» David Ach. ре. 84 April 
Church, Congregational, St. Paul КОО и в, Corona Ха oh o NYSE Clarence H. hos ео. ее 152 July 
стога Lutheran, New York Спу.......................... (GE Ww бота 166 August 
Church, Methodist New Orleans ar n ee e Dibo ка Отеп. 217 October 
НИНА University, Сіпсасо.................................... Holabird & Rocher... ner ee. 84 April 
ОТАУ УЕ, Тепп................. t ERE RR IRIS Bauman BROS. rc ин а EE ro 19 January 
Factory Building, Henderson Lithographing Со. Сіпсіппай............ Miete S Lees. sa m D D viU 58 March 
ИСЕ Iwo at Сіпсаро ................................. БІШ Шо Waltersdort aeee ККК КК О УЛ ОКЕ 58 Матсһ 
Factory Building, Nelson Machine Со., Bridgeport, Сопп............... Meloy Sa реси ОТ 62 March 
Prepi? ocos A ТУТИН Charnes Ww Buckham и ТИЕ Т 63 March 
CAES ¿ooo Оз палете .................Ш....-... s3 a ooo цаможи & Woodworth ЗУУ 150 July 
o oon LEO A 7 ка Robert С. DBern ео ERR ale = 153 July 
Garage New wonk Cier ooo IR IHR E es EH Kimball... Е... 196 September 
Во ас, Sawin Memorial, Dover, Mass. ...................Нотата вс Henderson ...................... 57 March 
О ОСЕВОЙ Memorial. Cleveland -..............¢.....+-.+.... Badgley & МісИІав......................... 108 May 
РГ ice Cleveland. oes ce ........ MD... още nen IDs We НО ӘР osos весраврербво 9006 0596 150 July 
EE uu ub К... маша hir vam ese...» Williamson € Crow ........................ 20 January 
o a састоје ................................... Marshall GC EOX SEO car cera ss 261 December 
House, с ап ay o aona aor aee Бошай & Parsons сале 5 en. 18 January 
House, Residence of F. J. Sterner, Architect, Dining Room and Open Court. о SGB 37 Ееђгџагу 
БЕР. ............................ ор Е. је Osterling. а odd ODE 107 May 
coma, SE Múl.oooonoo vas И. е... Clarence орао 108 Мау 
House, Cleveland ЖЕТЕЛІ. Ic... Watterson & 5сілпейдег....2................ 165 August 
Пи пе. Mass. ое... олень Henry E Keyes... RN ns 164 August 
A A A an Claude Bragdon oss з... 192 September 
HOUSE, ОО 22 0606 бо 6 0688 Зою 2000 6600 6000 0950909] 000 вое ооо оо воно OU EEUU 197 September 
COSE. COLUMBUS C  ...................................... Шана. 197 September 
House, Washineton Do (Coo. oo coo _,.............................. Marsh & еее 22 October 
House, wu ЈЕНИ оо с ase 0000 з оо с _............................ Clarence е оли оо сбоо сборове вв одововов е 241 November 
Houses Submitted in Competition for a Brick Ноцѕе..:............... 2122. 200, 210, 211 October 
Ee aud Stable, Milton, Mass. ehh rm hh I hmmm Мана and ‘Stickney & Austin а e Se 163 August 
EE Hamline University, St. Paul .............................. @атепсе Johnston, .. SE е rer aaa 41 February 
РЕКЕ New York Сиу-................................. ЧӘР & Vi c] o| pi 777: 104 Мау 
Monument Douglas County Memorial............................. eens Л еее. 39 February 
Building, The Fleming, Des Moines .......................... ЕПОС раш со QUODIDE DL OO DOSE 21 January 
Office Building, Royal Insurance, New York City .. E аи. Боже У & 5іоКев...,,.....-................ 2 January 
Office Building, for Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. oon CaTa OCET NEU Bahn. ее 58 March 
Office Building, The White, Seattle, Wash. oes. ВИ OC STOKES. «esee erre me ens err 61 March 
Office Building, Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago. бао соба ono оо ООО Shepley Rutan 4: Goolidee mai 85 April 
Office Building, The Dickson, Norfolk, E o о A a (ОШО ор о o O 86 April 
Office Building, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. „Оверн Los Angeles ae oe Рат ош Bergstom ас ОЕ ва ва 129 June 
На от Eorland Block, Chicago ............................ Shepley, Rutan & СооПаббре.................. 130 June 
Office Building, The КЕ Chicapo............................++. Jarvis Hunt ОВ ОООО TOU S 152 July 
See Buildin? Mihe Empiren Birmingham .......................... Carpenter & Blair and Warren & Welton ...... 195 September 


munem Сысасо........................... Ноја и i Roche ys 217 October 
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Office Building, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, San Francisco ... N. Le Brun & Sons ................... SUO 260 
Parochial Schal Main Entrance, Brookline, ass. ЭЛ Е. J. Untersee . ou cathe toe Е 43 
Post Office, Marion, Ind. ... ЕЕ пар PPY James Кпох Taylor nana e оа орос 196 
Power Station, Charleston, S. С... ee n SIS RTI ТО УО О ОООО? 5 174 
Railway Station, Newburg, Ohio. R. Trimble освебовосовоойе c осор 63 
Railway Station, Augusta, Са... ro тава s EE c Frank РОМ Бии. ЖЕЛ оса а ве 5o i 129 
Refectory Building, Humboldt Park, Chicago .. ++... +... «ace. del Schmidt Gardens Marne PTT 240 
Schoolhouse, Indianapolis ен... ТЕТЕ носии Brubaker & Stern... о... ERE 18 
Schoolhouse, South Bend, а ceee 0 СС Freyermuth Maurer ИЕ 42 
Schoolhouse, Chicago: 222222220 Dwight H. Perkinsk УУТ 62 
Schoolhouse, Roselle um N. Tea AS Pierce ОБСЕ ота... ... m. 106 
Schoolhouse, Danville, Ill. © o... 2 Jenney Mundie & Jensen mmm : 130 
Schoolhouse, Milwaukee. b aono TII —— .. Van Ryn & De Gelleke....... MODUS а оос 173 
Schoolhouse, Minnesota State Agricultural . 506 „u... Clarence H. Johnston +... o. EREET 194 
State Fair, Manufacturers’ Building, Minnesota: State Da Ground аа Clarence H. Johnston... 2 62 
Store Building, Detroit. „В. Е. Wetzel... ОТЕ 22 
Store Building, ire Kessner, Chicago . 5e 3650552 .. Јеппеу, Mundie & Jensen...) елини те 65 
Store Building, Philadelphia .... «oe cine neman aa A Se le mcs ON os 86 
Store Building, Chicago ..... . Marshall & Еох............. ТЯ 106 
Store Building, The Oliver, Pittsburg. . Ж ... MlacClure & Spahr........... IPP О 107 
Store Building, The Longacre, New York City DEC Sams anoo АЕ Charles У. Platt... 2.0... 2 DLL 151 
Swimming Pool, Worcester Academy.. 5 WEISS 
Synagogue, New Orleans m ° Emile w eil. пра оставиш 173 
Tomb, Lake Forest, tll. ПИ ва ол с . James Gamble Rogers ...... : БЯ 
Y. M. C. А. Building, Indianapolis. E UU DB doncc ое. > gp : 64 
АГС ЕЕ. 
Page. Month. Page. 
American Institute of Architects, Résumé of Annual Conven- Plunge Baths, Combination life Rail and Surface Drainagefor 59 
tion 14 January Schoolhouse at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 22 
Apartment Поиѕез, "The Der elopment and Financing of Schoolhouse at Newton, Mass. 247 
. By Elisha Harris Janes IO January Schoolhouses, Three Massachusetts . 213 
Architectural Study i in Western France, Suggestions for Schoolhouses, Three New— Chicago . аа 
: 3y Frederick Reed 30 February Schoolhouses, Two New — Boston eee о с 51 
Architecture, T he Pictorial Representation of. The Work of Specification, The . . By J. A. Е. Саган so 
Guerin. . : By Samuel Swift 177 September Specifications for Office Buildings Ву Е. W. Winterburn 257 
Brickwork, Carved — E nglish IE xamples А 161 August Standard Architectural Books — IV.. . . cm Ще 
Burnt Clay in Architecture, Interesting Examples of the Use Standard Architectural Books — У. 55 
ome 2... By Charles IL Hushes ISS August Standard Architectural Books — V1. 167 
Church, Тће Denominational — H. . By C. Howard Walker 1 January Standard Architectural Books — VII. . . . . . . . . 2I3 
Columns, Tests of Brick and Terra Cotta Block . . 95 Мау ‘Temple, Masonic — Brooklyn, N. Y. Ву C. Howard Walker 145 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Student Life at the . Terra Cotta Ilollow Tiles for Walls of Houses 
5 By Walter D. Blair Be March By C IL. llughes So 
Girard Estate's Operation of E ight Нипдгед Dwellings in Terra Cotta: Its Character and Construction — I. . 
Philadelphia 199 October By Charles U. E hrall 204 
(Gymnasiums — Their Plan and Equipment n By M.B.Reach 2 February Terra Cotta: Its Character and Construction — 11. 
Gymnasiums — Their Plan and Equipment ІІ. By M. B. Reach 45 March : By Charles U. "Thrall 231 
Gymnasiums — Their Plan and Equipment 111.Ву М. B. Reach 67 April Terra Cotta: Its Character and Construction — 11. . . . 
Gymnasiums — Their Plan and Equipment IV. By M. B. Reach 39 May | · . . Ву Charles U. Thrall 249 
Gymnasiums — Their Plan and Equipment V. By M. В. Reach 114 June | Thatched Roof Effects with Shingles By Harrie T. Lindeberg 133 
IIollow Tile Construction, Composite . By George S. Drew 254 December Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to Hospital 
IIouse, Competition for a Brick — Report of the Jury of Award 208 October Buildings —I. . ; š By D. D. Kimball 95 
IIouse, Competition for a Terra Cotta IIollow Tile — Esti- Warming and V entilating with Special Reference to Ilospital 
mated Costs 121 June Buildngs— II. . . . . . + By D. D. Kimball 111 
House, Competition for a а Terra Cotta Hollow Tile — Report Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to IIospital 
of the Jury of Award 120 June Buildings — IH. . . By D. D. Kimball 141 
IIousing Problem — 1., The Ву George в. Ford 26 February Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to llospital 
Housing Problem — 11, The By George В. Кота 76 April Buildings — IV. . . . By D. D. Kimball 169 
IIousing Problem — 111., The . Ву George B. Ford 100 May I эү arming and Ventilating with Special Reference to Ilospital 
Housing Problem — IV., The . By George B. Ford 144 July Buildings — V. By D. D. Kimball 190 
IIousing Problem — V., The . By George B. Кога 185 September Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to Нохрна! 
кише WE Шап Е GG o... 59 March Buildings — VI. . . . . . a Ву D. D. Kimball 202 
EDITORIALS AND «М СЕРЕГА: 
Page. Month. Page 
Architecture in America — Its Growth Е 261 December Позриа! Building Competition — Training of Successful Com- 
Baltimore's Architectural Commission . . . . . . à 18 January petitors . . ‚ 272 o oc 40 
Chicago, Plan for Beautification 238 November ида гащи oledo — Description 2. 2... 107 
Chimney Throwing А 173 August ncentive to Beaut 34 
Е x Irem Temple, Wilkes- Barre "Pai — Description 152 
City шы, G onference at W ashington c 127 June L'Enfant — Removal of His Body to Aion ` National 
Civic Planning — * 1915" Boston Exposition . 194 September Cemetery de 107 
Cleaning Brick Buildings 172 August Lotos Club, New York City — Description . у 39 
Congressional Scheme for а Lincoln Мо: in ERNA НЯ January Masonic Temple, Brooklyn — Description 149 
Council of Fine Arts . : : 210 Јапџагу Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C.— Description 150 
Council of Fine Arts — First Кане я 61 March Measurements of the Greek Theater at Taormina . . 217 
Co-operative Apartment llouses ñ 237 November National Fine Arts Board . . I6 
Damages Awarded a Tenant for Loss of Vault ES ; 106 May Non т-д Buildings іп which Government Documents a 
re Store 
B MM e z Ne иа А И 34 генча | Pavilion for Philadelphia Вазе Ball Club — Description. 127 
und Established to Send Students to the Beaux Arts . | 62 March Power to Limit Buildings . . . " o A 105 
IIarvard University Offers Scholarships to Members of Archi- Public Schools . отв 237 
tectural League of America .. бі March State Art Commission for New Кок . . 2 . . , , . бі 
lligh School, Madison, Wis.— Description CMT 83 April Torrens System in New Vork State . . . 2 2 . + + . 29 
Hospital Building Competition — A ward of Prizes 22 January Will of Charles E ул ту с о о о о о а о о» 216 
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The Denominational Church—II. 
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N CONSIDERING the building of a church its material 

is to be determined upon, and its proportions carefully 
studied before any accessories are considered. There are 
of course two methods of attack, first to produce a work 
of fine monumental character, which requires adequate 
funds to employ fine material and detail it in a manner 
worthy of the material, and second, to employ material 
incapable of receiving fine cutting or surfacing, and by 
the structural character give to it interest. All wooden 
churches should have delicate details, as the character 
and grain of the material justify it. All fine stone 
should have finely cut de- 
tails and surfaces. One of 
the principal errors in 
American architecture is in 
having fine stone with a 
broken surface, which sur- 
face could be better ob- 
tained in a cheaper, coarser 
material. “The association 
of fine and coarse material 
is perfectly possible pro- 
vided each is treated ac- 
cording to its character. 
In using rubble stone, 
random broken ashlar, and 
seam face stone, etc., 
wooden forms coarsen to 
prevent too great a con- 
trast with the rough surface 
of the stone. This is not 
the case in using brick and 
wood together as the brick 
has a smooth surface which 
permits delicate detail in 
the work. Rough stone 
walls are best associated 
with porches, etc., which 
have heavy beams. 

The treatment of the 
termination of towers is one in which there is much dif- 
ference of taste and of opinion, this difference usually 
occurring in the choice of a tower ог of a spire. The 
spire is merely to gain altitude without excessive cost 
and also without making the tower of too great mass for 
the body of the building. For these reasons low, square 
towers can often be improved by spires, and tall spires 
give an impression of delicacy and grace. 
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The connection of the base of the spire with the top of 
the tower often presents difficulties which have been over- 
come by parapets, by broaching the spire, and by corner 
pinnacles, each of which is successful if in harmony with 
the general design. While the top of the tower should 
appear to be lighter than its lower part, the mistake 
often appears of making the openings at the top of the 
tower too large in scale and especially too high. Louver 
boards obviate this to some extent but not entirely. 

On the interior of the church the ceiling or roof is the 
largest and most conspicuous surface, and as on account 
of its span it is carried on 
roof trusses, these can be 
made to form a decorative 
feature. 

The trusses of early 
churches were decorated 
carefully in color and are 
very effective, as for ex- 
ample in San Miniato in 
Florence. The denomina- 
tional church is usually of 
greater span than are the 
naves of the great cathe- 
dralsand if it has a steeply 
pitched roof the trusses 
become disproportionate to 
the usual height of wall 
unless the collar beams are 
kept high. For this rcason 
some variation of 
mer beam truss or of a 
Scissors truss is advisable. 
For inexpensive work, ordi- 
nary Howe trusses with 


al Је 


trussed purlines are some- 
times effective. Paneled 
ceilings either of plaster or 
wood have bcen seldom 
adopted, but have very 
decorative effect. Apparently they have been considered 
somewhat secular. The ceilings of the Roman basilicas, 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, San Clemente, San Giovanni 
Latcrano, arc very beautiful and suggestive. 

The position and importance of the organ is a question 
for serious consideration. It may be called a unique 
picce of furniture, and if at all conspicuous should be on 
the axis either of the church or of a transept. If it is 
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impossible to place it in such a position and it is 
necessarily put to one side, it should be made compara- 
tively inconspicuous. “he decoration of the organ 
pipes is usually too brilliant and not sufficiently simple, 
as the scale of the tubes alone is larger than that 
of any other detail in the church and quite sufficient to 
make them conspicuous without additional effort. Тће 
decoration of the church itself should be in absolutely 
plain, flat color of pleasing tone. No patterns, stencils, 
borders, excepting perhaps a few finely ruled lines, should 
be necessary if the church is well proportioned and de- 
signed. The example of the restorations of German 
churches in Cologne, of Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and of 
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cate tones and tints near at hand with but small intro- 
duction of strong color, and increasing the color as the 
window is placed high or far away from the eye. Plain 
leaded glass has the effect of delicate tracery, and is 
often preferable to the colored glass. Fortunately 
stained glass windows can be and are occasionally re- 
moved, for in most cases they serve more to injure than 
to improve the interior of American churches. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH TO BE BUILT NEAR BOSTON, MASS. 


Ernest N. Boyden, Architect. 


San Francesco in Bologna is sufficient to make decorators 
cautious. 

There remains the decoration of the windows, by both 
tracery and stained glass. If the church is of Gothic 
type and has mullioned and traceried windows the lines of 
the tracery alone should be sufficiently interesting to 
prevent their being seriously disturbed by violent color, 
and all glass within the tracery should have a large 
proportion of white or clear 
glass. Large openings 
form altogether too fre- 
quent opportunities for well 
intentioned gifts of memo- 
rial windows, which in 
most cases are merely 
luminous pictures attempt- 
ing realism in a material 
incapable of producing it, 
and which occasionally by 
a tour de force obtain a 
decorative effect too bril- 
liant and aggressive for the 
church. Stained glass is 
too powerful to be used in 
its full strength of color 
excepting where seen at a 
distance as in the great 
cathedrals. Near at hand 
it needs softening, toning, 
and subdivision into small 
pieces, otherwise it is 
brutal. And it can never 
express realism without 
theatrical effect. It is a 
transparent, translucent 
mosaic and should be 
treated as such, using deli- 
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In comparing the designs for denominational churches 
itis apparent that the chief faults are those which are 
largely eliminated in ecclesiastical church work by the 
established traditions of building and the relation of in- 
tegral parts to each other. In the established church 
each portion not only has its definite place but its propor- 
tionate importance, and we have found that this is by no 
means the case in other church work. The Sunday 
school may be so exagger- 
ated that it not only com- 
petes with the church in 
mass but overwhelms it, 
and the same is equally 
true of the social portion of 
the building. In some 
churches it is extremely 
difficult to separate one 
portion from another, and 
in a vain attempt to impart 
religious character to an 
heterogeneous group of 
units, all sorts of subter- 
fuges are adopted, usually 
borrowed from some edifice 
of either great picturesque- 
ness or of unmistakably 
ecclesiastical character. 
The elemental study of 
architecture is based on a 
thorough knowledge of 
geometric solids and their 
correlation with each other 
when grouped, and a very 
large proportion of the fail- 
ures in church architecture 
are due to an apparent 
ignorance of this science. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
VEST MEDFORD, MASS, 
Brainerd, Leeds & Russell, Architects. 
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Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, BUFFALO, М. У. 
E. A. & W. W. Kent, Architects. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AKRON, OHIO. 
Bunts & Bliss, Architects. 


METHODIST CHURCH, BEAVER, PA. CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS, 
Hodgens & Burns, Architects. С. Howard Walker, Architect. 


CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. CHURCII, LANCASTER, MASS, 
Howard Van D. Shaw, Architect. Richard Arnold Fisher, Architect. 
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It is ап excellent те од therefore to frankly confess 
the intention of each portion of a composite building 
such as the denominational church has become to-day, if 
it is possible to do so, and if the features that are second- 
ary in character in intention can be made so in fact, a 
long step has been taken 
in the right direction. 

It is natural to assume 
that the church itself is to 
be considered of more im- 
portance than are its Sun- 
day schools and ladies’ 
parlors, etc., and therefore 
it should have the more 
dignified and larger mass, 
or if this is impossible it 
should receive the greater 
attention and should be- 
come the most interesting 
portion of the design. 1 
readily lends itself to such 
an intention, as it is capa- 
ble of receiving finer porch 
and window treatment than 
any other portion, and has 
besides its belfry or tower 
to dignify it. It should 
have a more generous scale 
than the other portions of 
the building and should 
distinctly dominate them. 
When the designs for the 
other portions are consid- 
ered the usual fault is the 
casual planning of win- 
dows, which are attacked 
apparently entirely from 
a utilitarian point of view 
and from inside rather than 
out, which always seems a 
somewhat selfish procedure 
on th2 part of the people 
who are building. "These 
windows are in nine cases 
out of ten entirelytoo large. 

Тћеге has arisen in 
America a sort of cult in 
regard to a blaze of light. 
Certainly not only has the 
dim religious light ceased 
to exist, but in its stead is 


a glare which is trying to FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


the eyes and has constantly 
to be tempered with shades. 
Тће same mistaken idea 
in regard to window area occurs in the hard and fast 
requirements established in regard to schoolhouses. Аз 
a matter of fact, the eye adjusts itself readily to light 
and is refreshed and strengthened by an occasional so- 
journ in a place where the light is softened and even 
1. А very small opening will light adequately a very 
siderable space provided that the walls and ceilings 

wer of reflecting and diffusing the light. It is 
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Hubbell & Benes, Architects. 
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at times interesting to watch the care with which light is 
theoretically obtained оп the plans only to be cut out by 
stained glass and by shades later. Certainly a church 
window should be beautiful within as well as without, 
but in both cases it can only be made so by studying its 
proportions in relation to 
the walls in which it is 
placed, not by assuming 
arbitrarily that greater or 
less area is required, when 
as a matter of fact the 
light can be both dimin- 
ished or augmented easily 
by changing the color on 
the walls. 

It has already been men- 
tioned that the spans of 
the large audience halls of 
churches exceed very con- 
siderably those of the 
naves of great cathedrals, 
and yet as a rule these 
large churches have much 
less light and shade and 
detail than the cathedral, 
and in comparison seem 
bald and austere. Deep 
embrasures, grouped piers 
and columns, vaulted ceil- 
ings, seldom occur and in 
their place are broad ex- 
panses of wall and vast 
areas of flat ceiling. "The 
give and take of moldings. 
of light and shade, of 
minor detail, are absent, 
and it seems often a mis- 
taken idea for churches of 
this character to borrow a 
few odds and ends of archi- 
tecture from the rich 
treasury of the Gothic 
merely to enhance the ap- 
pearance of architectural 
poverty. Gothic is not 
preeminently an architec- 
ture of large unbroken 
surfaces, it is a balanced 
correlation of many parts 
and details. One must 
look to classic architecture 
for the existence of great 
plain areas framed by de- 
licate lines, and because 
of this fact alone it is worth 
considering whether the church with comparatively few 
traditions should not frankly avoid any pretense of tradi- 
tion and should build in simple wall and column and 
lintel and in arch where necessary and should then 
beautify these architectural factors as best it can, and it 
will probably be found that when the building is erected 
in this manner it will partake more of the architecture of 
the Greek or of the Lombards than it does of the highly 
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cultivated and equally logical developed architecture of 
the ecclesiastical church. 

There isa tendency in denominational churches to grad- 
ually introduce architectural motives which are consistent 
with the traditions of Catholic and Episcopal churches, 
but seem at least exotic in other work. It is natural that 
there should be a response to the visual and symbolic ap- 
peal to the imagination, to the sentiment, and especially 
to the love of beauty that exists in the cathedrals. Depth 
of tone, dim mysterious recesses, columns which lift the 
great vaulted roofs into the heavens, multiplicity of de- 
tail, appropriateness of carving, of stained windows, of mo- 
saics, each and all lend a charm which creates a response 
either of wonder or of pleasure. Nor is the pleasure en- 
tirely sensuous; there is associated with the representation 
of the great history of the Christain faith in stone and 
color a reverence and awe that is always unconsciously 
present. The constant telling of the story in Scripture 
and painting, whether it be in mere carved detail or in 
symbols, or in statues and bas-reliefs and in frescos, is in 
itself a sermon. A capital, a lunette, the bas-reliefs of 
Donatello on the chancel rail at San Antonio of Padua, or 
the winged angels over the transept portal at Sebenico all 
produce a desire to have similar works of art associated 
with religious worship at other shrines. 

The imitation in denominational churches of forms rep- 
resenting a different type of worship is the sincerest 
acknowledgment of the adequacy of these forms to 
express religious feeling. But the substance is often 
mistaken for the spirit, and exactly as we habitually 
ignorantly use the sacred symbols of another religion as 
a decoration of objects of the most utilitarian use, for in- 
Stance the swastica of the Buddhist asa scarfpin, so we 
adopt from the established symbolism of the established 
church forms and objects that become incongruous in their 
new environment. There is a constant desire for instance 
to get the effect of a chancel without the purpose of a chan- 
cel, without the altar and retable, the reredos, and rood- 
screen, or the choir stalls. The arch above the chancel, 
ennobled in the great churches, becomes a mere frame 
about a niche, and it is difficult to overcome the meager 
appearance of shallowness behind the pulpit. There is of 
course no ambulatory and consequently no impression of 
space at this end of the church and the vision is closed by a 
high blank wall which is fortunate if it possesses windows 
to break its monotony. The transepts even, if announced 
in the roof, which does not always occur, are shallow, as 
pews at right angles to the body of the church are of 
comparatively small rental value. One of the favorite 
methods of imitating the effect of the cathedral nave is to 
build a long and broad central body of which the side 
walls are supported on arches and which corresponds to 
an actual nave and then to build a low roofed aisle upon 
either side, which is only the width of the church aisle, 
i.e. from 4.0 to 7.0. Thechurch is then lighted prin- 
cipally by clerestory windows. While churches of this 
type are effective they have by no means the dignity of 
the cathedral plan, the nave being actually and relatively 
too broad for the aisles. They possess, however, that 
perpetual charm which is present in any interior in which 
one can walk among piers or columns; and the dignity 
of the uniform measured march of arches, which have 
always been effective even in the Roman aqueducts. 


There is no type of architectural plan which gives as 
great an opportunity for varied impressions produced by 
the slightest change of position as that of repeated 
colonnades and arcades, especially if these are doubled or 
tripled. “he mosque at Cordova, the hall of a thousand 
columns at Constantinople, the double aisle of San Paolo 
fuori le mure at Rome, and the cathedrals at Seville and 
Cologne are all admirable examples of the fact. A high 
nave with clerestory windows gives a much better op- 
portunity for stained glass than when the windows are 
near at hand. These churches retain enough of the 
character of the cathedral to be treated both on the 
interior and the exterior with long slender shafts and 
with buttresses, but they rarely require flying buttres- 
ses, the interval between the aisle and the nave wall 
being so slight that the buttress starting from the 
nave wall is merely perforated by the aisle. There 
are certain forms of parapets which appear in Europe 
in countries where the fall of snow is light that cannot 
be used where there is a heavy snowfall which would 
pack behind the parapet, and where eaves alone are 
preferable. Mention should also be made of brick 
churches, which are of great beauty in Italy and pic- 
turesque in north Germany. Brickwork with or with- 
out stone and terra cotta is capable of taking most 
interesting forms, as a study of Street's ‘‘ Brick and Mar- 
ble Architecture in Northern Italy” and Strack's book 
on the same subject give ample evidence. Red brick with 
marble or with light terra cotta used in small masses and 
delicately detailed has great charm of contrast, and soft 
gray bricks are also attractive. "The texture of brick- 
work is very effective, especially where the joints of the 
mortar show. There are also a number of suggestions in 
regard to brick mullions and window tracery and types of 
arches to be found in Spanish brick work. 

It has already been recognized that mission work is 
appropriate in the states in which were Spanish colonies. 
The relation of the church to the already existing char- 
acter of itsimmediate surroundings, with which it should 
harmonize, is seldom considered. И can always be of a 


better material than its neighbors, but it should not be 
in violent contrast in style or color especially if the 
architecture near it is probably permanent. The scale 
and color of adjacent buildings are factors in the satis- 
factory solution of the problem, unless the church is 
sufficiently isolated to have its own setting of walls, 
térraces, grass, and trees. "The problem therefore in the 
city is much more complicated than in a town, and 
especially is this the case where there is no law limiting 
the height of buildings. In New York and Chicago 
churches are pocketed amongst high buildings so that 
their towers and spires become ridiculous, and the gods 
of commerce are too evidently in the ascendant. In any 
such location, the only possible method is to design a 
noble portico or porch and an end wall and window of 
great beauty so large and dignified in scale that competi- 
tion in the utilitarian buildings at hand is impossible. 
This is not arrogance but an acknowledgment of 
sovereignty. It is practically impossible for a church 
tower or spire to be adjacent to a tower building and 
retain its dignity, and the contingency of such an event 
should be foreseen in building churches in the midst of 
cities in America. 


In the articlcs to follow in this series, which are to be 
published at a later date, churches of the diíferent de- 
nominations will be grouped for treatment. — Epirors. 
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The Development and Financing of Apartment Houses in 


New York— П. 


BY ELISHA HARRIS JANES. 


“FILE methods of financing the building of apartment 

houses may be divided into three classes: the first 
one, in which the building is erected by the capitalist or 
some estate, and in which no money need be borrowed 
during its construction; the second, by what is called the 
i Cooperative Building”; and the third, the ~ Building 
Loan." 

There is very little to be said in this article about the 
first method, as it is practically the same as in the erec- 
tion of any building or in the execution of any piece of 
work where the money is always in hand ready to meet 
obligations. 

The second method commonly used is the ** Coopera- 
tive Building." Ina form this was practised in the last 
century in the so-called ** Community Houses,” although 
they resembled more the tenants banding together asa 
corporation to build and own their residences without the 
income properties. In this present system, however, it 
is distinctly novel and characteristic of modern financing 
in many features, and has only been in operation a few 
years. [t developed because of people with modest 
amounts who wished to invest in apartment houses with- 
out having funds sufficient to meet the equity after the 
placing of the mortgage, but who did not care to hazard 
the speculative form of building with the Building Loan, 
which will be described later. 

There were also persons who wished to reduce their 
rent, but not their conveniences or size of living quarters. 
The scheme was therefore suggested to save the profit of 
the investor or owner of the apartment. lt was too large 
an undertaking to get a sufficient number together for 
each apartment to be occupied by its part owner, so has 
resulted in being worked out on the following basis: 

А number of subscribers band together calling them- 
selves a corporation, although the features are more in 
the nature of a club, each one subscribes towards an 
amount to constitute a working capital large enough to 
equal the equity over the mortgage when the building is 
completed. “he subscriptions are in proportion to the 
rental of the apartment each takes. This company owns 
the entire property, subject of course to whatever 
mortgage may be on it. The subscribers purchasing the 
stock receive certificates of stock as well as a lease in 
perpetuity of one or more apartments according to the 
amount of their stock. This they may occupy them- 
selves, sublet, or even sell at their option, only being re- 
stricted by the regulations of the association. "These in 
substance stipulate that the members, individually, or as 
the company, have the first option to purchase or rent a 
vacant apartment, and that the company have the ap- 
proval of the new purchaser. The reasons and the justice 
of these restrictions are obvious. There are a number of 
apirtments which are not to be sold. The revenue from 
these is applied to pay the carrying charges and cost of 
operation, and thc balance is divided as dividends to the 
stockholders. „А бег a shareholder pays his share toward 


the building, which gives him practically the ownership 
of the apartment in which he will live, he will not have to 
pay any rent, interest, taxes, coal bills, or any of the fixed 
charges on this building, but further receives at the end 
ofthe year some profit left over from the renting of the 
public apartments. 

Тће following figures taken from an apartment house 
in operation show how they would work out on a coopera- 
tive basis: 

Cost of land and building, 
Mortgage at 5 per cent, 


$260,000 
190,000 


$70,000 


This equity would be taken up by the issue of shares 
at the par value of $1,000 each. Supposing three of these 
apartments are divided among subscribers. each sub- 
scriber would have to pay $23,000. As the building con- 
tains fourteen apartments there would be the following 
income: 


Equity, 


11 public apartments at $2,000, 822,000 


Running expenses, 21,060 
Surplus, $940 


Thus each of the three subscribers would pay $23,000 
for one third of the number of shares, and would 
occupy his own apartment, get his rent, heat, and 
water free, and at the end of the year receive 8310, 
as dividend; in other words, he would receive 52,310 
for $23,000 invested, or a little over ten per cent income. 
Should the subscriptions be unequal it would be divided 
among each of the shareholders according to the number 
of their shares. Or this surplus of $940 would be laid 
aside as a sinking fund to reduce the mortgage, or used 
for any purpose the stockholders might agree to. Should 
a greater number subscribe it might show an assessment 
instead of a surplus at the end of the year, as is shown 
by the following figures for the same building in which 
five stockholders each pay $14,000. 


Nine public apartments at $2,000, $18,000 
Running expenses, 21,060 
Deficit, $3,060 


In this case there would be an assessment against 
each stockholder of $615, deducting this from their 
rental of $2,000, leaves $1,185, as the income from an in- 
vestment of $14,000, or about eight and one half per cent. 
Thus it will be seen that the fewer the number of share- 
holders the better the revenue is. There are some 
instances where shareholders have obtained as high as 
twenty-five per cent income on their money, 

Thus far this principle has only been applied in the 
rather expensive apartments and studio building. In 
this latter type it has exceptional advantage, as there is 
a great variety in size and types of apartments, allowing 
of small as well as large subscriptions. Besides the 
suites are of a type easily sublet for a few months at a 
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time. Ina modified form it is an operation in tenement 
houses where five or six members of building trades 
band together, purchase a tenement house, remodel it, 
and live in it themselves until able to sell it at a profit. 

The third method is by far the most common one, and 
its origin would be difficult to trace, In practically its 
present form it has been in operation for over thirty 
years, slight improvements being made to meet the new 
demands as they have arisen. 

In general the principle is as follows: Mr. Operator 
buys a piece of property, arrauges to sell it to Mr. Spec- 
ulative Builder at an advance, generally very substantial. 
He agrees to loan Mr. Speculative Builder a mortgage 
equal to the purchase value of the property, on the con- 
dition that the latter erect a certain kind of building. It 
is also in the contract that Mr. Operator is to advance as 
a loan to Mr. Speculative Builder certain amounts of 
money as the building progresses, of the value approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the estimated cost of the build- 
ing. “These amounts become a second mortgage on the 
property and are to run for one year. When the build- 
ing is completed, Mr. Speculative Builder obtains a per- 
manent loan with which to pay off the purchase money 
or first mortgage and the building loan or secoud mort- 
gage. When this is. obtained, Mr. Operator has no 
further interest in the operation, as he has made his 
profit on the sale of the property, together with a year's 
interest at six per cent of the amount of the purchase 
price and the building loan. Mr. Speculative Builder 
owns an apartment house with a large mortgage and 
with more or less of his small savings tied up. If he 
rents successfully and can show Mr. Investor a good 
investment, he may sell at a profit. This is a synopsis 
of the transaction. 

Now to take up in detail the advantages, risks, and 
obstacles to be overcome from the standpoint of the 
operator, speculative builder, and the investor. 

The most difficult and important thing for the operator 
to display is his good judgment and foresight in the 
purchasing of properties which will have a good market. 
These he acquires in several different manners: first, by 
the purchasing of large unimproved plots at a low price, 
selling a few at first at a very small advance, having 
them improved, and thus increasing the value of the 
other lots; second, by securing lots in developed neigh- 
borhoods, which he thinks speculative builders will pur- 
chase; in this method very often the property will be 
bought on long time contracts, in the hope of interesting 
a builder before the title is taken; third, by purchas- 
ing the property after the builder has agreed to repur- 
chase and build. This, it is readily seen, is the most 
advantageous to all, ou account of the quick profit 
and the absence of carrying charges; it can be sold to 
Mr. Speculative Builder at a small advance, and he in 
turu has better chance to select his location, instead of 
having to choose from the few plots Mr. Operator may 
have. 

If Mr. Operator has many pieces of unimproved ргор- 
erty and is compelled to hold them for more or less 
length of time, he loses interest charges and taxes. Пе 
must have plenty of money in hand, or at his control, ta 
be ready to buy most economically. When a payment 15 
dueon a building it must be made at once. If Mr. Spec- 
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ulative Builder is delayed or slow in obtaining his per- 
manent mortgage, Mr. Operator must be in a position to 
have his money tied up for a longer period than ex- 
pected; or, if Mr. Speculative Builder has not been able 
to obtain as large a mortgage as desired, Mr. Operator 
must either advance some money on second mortgage or 
allow the builder to fail. If he feels sure of his builder 
he will sometimes increase the building loan while wait- 
ing for the mortgage to be placed. The operator very 
often transfers a building loan, or part of it, to one of 
the large institutions, to enable him to expand more by 
not having so much money tied up in a few operations. 
In the latter case, ‘пе goes behind it," that is, makes 
payments at the same time the institution does, pro- 
portioned to the amount each assumes. Mr. Operator's 
principal troubles come if Mr. Speculative Builder fails 
to carry out his agreement. Пе then must foreclose his 
mortgage and buy the property back with more or less 
building on it, and try to sell it to someone else or finish 
it himself. In this case he probably obtains it for the 
amount of the first mortgage and the money advanced, 
the latter representing about fifty per cent of the value of 
the building. 

In completing a building that has been foreclosed there 
are many obstacles due to trade agreements and labor 
unions. For example, if the plumber has not been paid 
for his work and his lien has been removed through 
the foreclosure proceedings, another plumber will not 
finish the work without being paid a figure large enough 
to cover the amount owed to the first plnmber. Mr. 
Operator is unable to buy plumbing supplies himself, as 
the supply houses agree to sell only to plumbers. If 
through some mcans he obtains the material, he cannot 
have it set, as the Union plumber agrees to work for the 
Master Plumbers’ Association only. These same condi- 
tions apply in many of the other branches. “he boiler 
and radiators are often sold to the steam fitter with a 
sort of chattel mortgage. The operator finds he has to 
pay well for them or they will be taken out. The same 
difficulties are experienced with the material men as with 
the plumber. 

Ц isa strange fact, considering how much money the 
operator advances while these buildings are being erected, 
with the risk he takes at having to purchase the building 
with poor material, poor plan, etc., and with the neccs- 
sary troubles to complete it, that none of the operators 
and only one or two of the insurance companies doing 
this sort of business have а “ Professional Adviser" to 
consult with as to the plan, design, construction, and рау- 
ment, practically everything being left to the judgment 
of the builder whose methods will be described later in 
thisarticle. 1t seems the protection afforded the operator 
wonld amply repay him to have all the details of the 
building passed on by his architect or by an expert 
familiar with this work. The nearest approach to the 
above is when Mr. Operator dictates to Mr. Speculative 
Builder who his architect should be. The companies 
above mentioned, however, employ an architect to ехат- 
ine the plans and make regular inspections of construc- 
tion, to pass on the applications for payments, etc., and 
the cost is charged against the builder. In the last two 
years the lending companies have become more careful 
and require that the name of the architect be submitted 
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to them for approval, as so many poorly planned apart- 
ments have been erected. 

Mr. Speculative Builder, with sinall capital after buy- 
ing the property and arranging the building loan pay- 
ments, must so arrange the contracts as to satisfy the 
subcontractors either with his small capital or notes, 
principally the latter, until such time as the building loan 
payments become due. In some cases he is able to get 
the subcontractors to wait for their money until his first 
payment on the building loan is earned. His is more or 
less a problem of satisfying people with as little cash as 
possible. His most difficult time comes when he is near 
com pletion. 

If Mr. Speculative Builder has considerable cash or 
very good credit, he has no trouble to complete his work ; 
and the only question of his success is whether he has 
been wise enough in the choice of location, plan, and de- 
sign to warrant his getting the rentals that show an in- 
come large enough to attract the investor. Unfortunately 
though, few of the speculative builders have been so well 
provided, many going into operations with less than five 
per cent in cash of the value of the building, others prac- 
tically with no cash. Some have successfully carried to 
completion operations each amounting to $1,000,000, and 
have had less than 310,000 cash to start with. In these 
cases, though, they have had exceptionally good credit. 

Many are the obstacles for the speculative builder to 
overcome, and many failures are recorded. А serious 
fault many fall into, as in all speculation, is that of start- 
ing a second or third building before the first is completed, 
a sort of pyramiding. Mr. Speculative Builder does not 
always do this from choice. The suggestion often comes 
from Mr. Operator, when the building is well along, with 
promises of increased building loan. Ву this means ће 
is enabled to get rid of plots more difficult to sell, pre- 
ferring to risk having Mr. Speculative Builder fail than 
to carry the lots longer. With very few exceptions this 
leads to a failure sooner or later. 

Тће methods employed are somewhat different from 
those of the general builder. The character is shown in 
the beginning with the selection of the architect. With 
the exception of some of the large apartment houses 
practically none are designed by prominent architects, 
but by a class who charge an extremely low commission, 
а price prohibiting proper study ог the employment of 
capable draftsmen ; one set of plans with trifling changes 
frequently serves for several operations. A true inci- 
dent occurred which gives an idea of the prices they 
charge. .\ young clerk in a real estate office called on 
one of these so-called architects in the Bronx, who had 
his nameonat least five hundred apartment houses which 
were filed with the Building Department. The clerk in- 
quired how much it would cost for plans of four twenty- 
five foot apartment houses of the standard type then 
being erected. Fifty dollars was the price quoted. As 
the clerk was leaving he was called back and promised by 
the architect a suit of clothes for himself if he eould 
bring the job into the office. 


The speculative builder seldom maintains an organi- 


zation employing many mechanics or large force of work- 
men, so he generally buys the materials and “lumps 
out ” or sublets the labor on account of the uncertainty 
of prompt payments of cash. Іп the majority of cases it 


is a different class of subcontractors doing this work. 
For the same reason they allow a greater margin of 
profit. The workmanship, as a rule, is not of the best 
quality, often being of the poorest, as illustrated by the 
following incident: À prominent refrigerator company 
was asked to figure on refrigerators for an apartment 
house. After being told the size, they asked what quality 
was wanted and what thickness of partitions and kind of 
insulation; the answer given by Mr. Speculative Builder 
was, ‘I don't care, all I want is a refrigerator that 
looks well.” ТЕ that principle is carried out on that 
which can so easily be examined, what may be expected 
in that part which is concealed ? 

As Mr. Speculative Builder's payments to subcon- 
tractors necessarily are contingent with his payinents 
from Mr. Operator, he spreads his money alittle here and 
there with notes, or, as a contractor once called them — 
bearing in niind the picture of the sailing ship generally 
printed on the face of them — checks which make port 
once in three months, and then perhaps discharge only 
part of their cargo. 

When an apartment house is almost completed and Mr. 
Speculative Builder is seeking his permanent mortgage, 
it is desirable that his building show as large an income 
as possible, for on this is generally based the valuation. 
Should this not be high enough he may obtain the re- 
quired amount by contributing a bonus, or if he is 
unable to obtain the rentals which he schedules, he re- 
sorts to padding the rents; a custom the investor must 
look out for. 

The investor, the one who buys these apartments after 
their completion, does so for permanent ownership; 
and here again it is to be commented that seldom does 
he consult the expert before purchasing, relying entirely 
upon what the real estate agent will tell him. This too 
often is simply the following of a well known principle 
in selling real estate, the house the prospective purchaser 
admires is the one to be boomed. 

Whether the property in the neighborhood of the 
building is going to maintain the same value or greatly 
increase, or whether other buildings are apt to be built 
to the detriment of the apartment house are questions 
which enter into all real estate transactions, therefore 
need not be considered especially in this article. 

Next in importance is the income. This is the first 
thing shown to an investor and should stand the most 
thorough investigation, as there are many ways in which 
this can be figured and the purchaser deceived. 

The speculative builder in renting his apartments 
endeavors to maintain the prices which have been sub- 
mitted in obtaining the permanent mortgage. If these 
cannot be realized, very often leases are made at the 
price desired to appear in the statements, and the renter 
compensated by being given several months' free rent. 
This sometimes amounts to three, four, and even five 
months. Thus an apartment rented for 81,200 a year is 
at the rate of 8100 a month. If the tenant is given five 
months’ rent free, it then becomes at the rate of $70 а 
month. In order to still further deceive in the rental rolls, 
the first month's rent will be paid in advance and a receipt 
given, as in the above case, for six months' rent. When 
the building is purchased the leases at the full prices are 
shown without any mention being made of the free 
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months. The investor does not discover this until he is 
in possession of the building and is looking for the re- 
newal of leases, then, unless he makes material reduc- 
tions, the tenants move to other buildings where they 
can again obtain some months of free rental. 

As to the running expenses, the investor must rely 
upon the books of the agent. It is possible, however, for 
an expert to figure these quite accurately. Below is 
given schedules of two different buildings showing the 
cost, mortgages, rentals, etc., together with the running 
expenses. 


Cost of building to the speculative builder: 


Cost of land, 892,000 
Cost of building, 111,300 
Commission for first mortgage, 3, 200 
Interest on building loan and purchase 
money mortgage, 3,400 
Taxes, 800 
Insurance, advertising, etc., 2,300 
$213,000 
Mortgage at 5 per cent, $190,000 
Equity, 23,000 
$213,000 


This building sold for $260,000, showing to the in- 
vestor the following income: 


Value of building, $260, 000 
Loan, $190, 000 
2quity, 70,000 


3260,000 $260,000 
Running expenses: 


Interest on loan, $9,500 
Taxes, insurance, and water, 3,000 
Electric light and power, 1,900 
Coal 1,800 
Help and commission to agent, 2,060 
Vacancies, redecoration, and miscellanics, 2,700 
Net profit, 7.040 
$28,000 

Income, 14 apartments at $2,000, 328,000 


This shows ап income of ten per cent on the invest- 
ment of $70,000. 

The second one is on a much larger basis. 

Cost of building to the speculative builder: 


Cost of land, $275,000 
Cost of building, 549,000 
Interest on building loans and purchase 
money mortgage, 44,800 
Taxes, 5,400 
Commissions fer obtaining first mort- 
gage and selling property, 26,000 
Insurance and advertising, 2,500 
5902, 700 
Mortgage at 5 per cent, $725,000 
Equity, 177,700 
$902,700 


This building was sold for about $1,100,000, showing to 
the investor the following income: 


Value of land and building, $1, 100,000 
Loan, $725.000 
Equity, 375,000 


$1,100,000 


Running expenses: 


Interest on loan, $36,250 


‘Taxes, insurance, 15,200 
Electric light, power, and heat, 14,330 
Help and commission to agent, 10,500 
Vacancies, redecoration, and miscellanies, 10,600 
Net profit, 29,620 


$116,500 


Income, 47 apartments, $116, 500 


This shows an income of almost cight per cent on the 
investment of $375,000. 

It has been found, by taking the average of a number 
of apartment houses, that the taxes and operating ex- 
penses exclusive of the interest on the mortgage cost 
about four and one half per cent of the value of the build- 
ing operation, so that allowing an income of five and 
one half per cent, the gross rental should be about 
ten per cent, and vice versa: a fair valuation of an apart- 
ment house is ten times its gross rental. This ten per 
cent gross rental may be subdivided as follows: 


Taxes, insurance, water, 1% per cent 
Salaries, coal, light, power, and 

agent, ENG па 
Vacancies, redecoration, and mis- 

cellanies, 1 is бі 
Inconie, И Чу; 


When the property is mortgaged for sixty per cent of 
its value, three per cent would apply to interest on the 
mortgage, and two and one half per cent to income. In 
other words, taking a building of the value of $200,000, 
the items would approximate: 


Taxes, insurance, etc., 32,500 


Salaries and operating expenses, about, 4,500 
Vacancies, redecoration, and miscellanies, 2,000 
Income, 11,000 


and if mortgaged for sixty per cent of its value — the in- 
terest on the mortgage, $6,000 — the income, 35,000, 
would equal six and one fourth per cent on the equity of 
$80,000. No positive rule can be applied, as the condi- 
tions differ in each building, but the above is a good 
average, and shows that a successful income-producing 
apartment house must return close to ten per cent gross 
rental. 

'T he success of the building depends gieatly upon the 
condition in which it is kept and the courtesies extended 
(о the tenants. It is well worth the amount of the com- 
mission to have it looked after, leases made, and rents 
collected by a reliable agent, experienced in this line. 
In the larger apartments they have their separate corps 
of carpenters and painters engaged by the year who at- 
tend to all the wants and keep the place in perfect repair. 

These are the main methods followed in the progress 
of an apartment house from the conception of the idea to 
its sale and development into an income producer. Some 
of the instances of the pitfalls may seem exaggerated, 
but such is not the case. On the other hand, it is not to 
be thought or interpreted that all these conditions exist 
in the erection of all of these buildings; to the contrary, 
there are speculative builders who erect buildings as 
conscientiously as though they were going to maintain 
the ownership. These points are explained in order to 
show any who are interested or connected with this class 
of work the conditions they may be called upon to nıcet. 
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THE FORTY-SECON АСЕ У 
OF THE AMERICAS, Пе IDCM OE 


ARCHITECTS, WASH EG ТОО. С. 
DECEMBER 15 16 AND 17, 1908 
— RESUME. 

HE first session was held on the inorning of 
December 15, in the Assembly Hall of the New 

Willard Hotel, President Cass Gilbert presiding. 
President Gilbert in his opening address said among 

other things : 


“1f we compare the broad intluence of the Institute 
to-day with even that glimpse of the ‘Golden Age’ 
some fifteen years ago, when the Columbian Exposition 
was built, by the leaders of our Institute; and we 
achieved governmental recognition as a profession, 
through the passage of the Tarsney Act ; we will see the 
sure advance of a great national organization to a truly 
national scope — and so seeing we will realize the re- 
sponsibilities that come with increased authority. 

* | forbear to make a comparison in detail or to fur- 
nish statistical records, but the evidence is before you in 
the fact that through the wise councils and unselfish 
endeavor of the Institute we have come to be the ad- 
viser, and as need arises, the respected arbiter in matters 
of the gravest importance. 7/4 it was with difficulty 
that we obtained a hearing from either the public or the 
Government. 7о-4ау we are welcomed in the councils 
of all those who sincerely desire to do well in matters 
within the sphere of our profession. Our great and 
growing cities, our states, and the national Government 
itself, all call upon us for professional counsel, and ap- 
proach the subject of architecture and the other fine arts 
from a standpoint largely influenced thereby. 

“Тһе President of the United States, in calling to- 
gether that notable conference of the governors for 
consideration of the conservation of the national re- 
sources of our country, invited the American Institute 
of Architects, as one of a few organizations of national 
scope, to take part therein, and we have now an Institute 
Committee acting with the Conservation Commission 
which grew out of that conference.. This commission, 
will, I believe, become one of the greatest powers for 
national good that has ever been created. . . . . 

* We cannot hope to have a schedule of charges that 
will fit with mathematical precision and equal justice all 
conditions, but we can have a schedule that will form a 
starting point — and that shall represent a reasonable 
minimum. It must be a business paper. simple, direct, 
and to the point. It must be self-evident, comprehen- 
sive, and devoid of argument; inconclusive statements, 
fugitive suggestions, or elusive phraseology have no 
place in such a document. It must be a basic mini- 
mum statement leaving reasonable variations to local 
adjustment. 

“That the demands upon the architects both in 
professional service and in the cost thereof have enor- 
mously increased is а well known fact. The schedule 
when adopted some forty years ago represented fair 
remuneration for that time, but it does not represent 
fair remuneration now. 

** Onthe subject of competitions there is much to say — 
and much that had better be left unsaid. Probably ninety 
per cent of our professional difficulties have grown out 
of this one fruitful tree of discord. Let me point out, 
however, the economic side of the question. 

“Тһе profession is expending vast energy and an 
enormous sum each year fruitlessly. foolishly, blindly, in 
maintaining this wasteful system. И has been impossible 
to obtain data or to form anything like an adequate 
estimate of the cost. We do know, however, of specific 
instances which mav be quoted as examples. [Let me 
quote only one as typical. The Government established 


a competition within the last year wherein some one 
hundred and thirty competitors took part, expending in 
addition to their own time and service, about 365,000. 
"пе fees paid to the prize winners and to the expert ad- 
visers amounted to about 85,000. Loss, 860,000. The 
total gross fee of the successful competitor estimated on 
a per centum of the proposed cost of the building is 
about $12,500 and his net estimated profit from this fee 
about $4,500. Net loss to the profession about $55,000. 
And in the end, 1 am credibly informed, the jury's award 
was disregarded and even the plan finally selected had to 
be revised. 

“Тһе competition system has become so widespread 
that now it applies not only to Government buildings 
but to all other classes of buildings. I think it would 
not be too much to say that the architects in this country 
annually expend over $1,000,000 in competitions from 
which they receive no return. How long can the pro- 
fession stand this drain? And this is not all — to foot 
up the total you must add the profits that should have 
accrued from time and money expended, the wasted 
time and effort, the neglect of other duties, the depress- 
ing — the disheartening disappointments and the dis- 
sensions that ensue. If fault there be, it lies in 
ourselves. Тһе correction is in our power. . . . 

“The Institute should take a greater part in educa- 
tional work, not only for students of architecture, but for 
students and apprentices in the lesser arts and in the 
trades. We could do most valuable work for the world 
if we could have under our supervision art guilds and 
trade schools, if we could direct the work of the young 
mechanic or artisan who labor in the building trades. 
Give him a knowledge of his art, inspire him to its finer 
development and you make him a better artisan and a 
better citizen. Under the patronage of the Institute, lec- 
tures, exhibitions, circulating libraries, scholarships, and 
the like should be established. Тће Institute should take 
an active part in research and archeology, in library and 
museum work, and in many other forms of development 
from which all the people as wellasourselves would derive 
benefit. But all this means the expenditure of a great sum 
of money annually. Itmeans an endowment, and a large 
one; an cndowment of which we would be only the 
trustees, not the beneficiaries. We cannot look for such 
an endowment with a selfish end in view, and its ac- 
quisition would increase, not lessen, our labors and 
responsibilities. 

* [n maintaining our place in the professional world, 
we must not forget that it is the student of to-day wbo is 
the practitioner of to-morrow. We should therefore act 
helpfully toward the younger men. Share with them 
our successes, give them their chance as we have had 
ours, and foster their reasonable ambitions for pro- 
fessional opportunity and success. 50 win their con- 
fidence by generous and helpful acts that they will nat- 
ural seek your counsel and be guided by your ex- 
perience. "They will richly repay you by loyal support 
of those principles and ideals for which you stand. When 
you receive a young student into your offices, bear in 
mind that it is your duty to him and to all concerned to 
see to it that he is fit for the future work of an architect. 
If you cannot teach him yourself put him under charge 
of someone who can. 

“Give to all the largest opportunity consistent with 
their ability, but carefully select those who are best fitted 
by natural inclination and advise the others to seek an- 
other occupation. Encourage those who give promise 
of fitness, but reject the inefficient, the indolent, or the 
incompetent.” 

Bureau оғ JENE ARTS. 


The following is quoted from the report of the com- 
mittee having this matter in charge : 


“ This subject is presented to the convention, not only 
as ап abstract esthetic question, but as a grave, prac- 
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tical problem, affecting great interests of the public сеп- 
erally and the economic administration of the national 
Government. The committee, after mature considera- 
tion, recommends that immediate action be taken to- 
ward the establishment of a Bureau of the Fine Arts, 
as a part of the governmental machinery, believing that 
it is necessary to the public welfare. 

“This definite and positive recommendation is the re- 
sult of an investigation and examination of the records of 
the different departments, through which the following 
facts have been ascertained. 

** Since the foundation of the Government, more than 
$500,000,000 of public money has been expended for 
buildings and other works of art, which should have 
been under the control of a Bureau of Art. 

“In addition to this amount, large sums have been 
spent for parks, bridges, aqueducts, harbor improve- 
ments, designs for coins, stamps, bonds, and bills, the 
value of which would have been greatly increased had 
they received intelligent artistic consideration. 

** About ninety per cent of this total amount has been 
spent during the last twenty years. In the immediate 
future there will be spent the sum of $45,000,000, for 
which appropriations have been made. 

* Under existing conditions, there are many kinds of 
machinery for controlling these expenditures. Usually 
each act of Congress appropriating money for artistic 
work specifies the method of procedure, and designates 
the person or persons in whom the authority is vested. 
Asa result, it is sometimes the President, a member of 
the Cabinet, a committee of the Senate or House, or a 
department or bureau; sometimes an army engineer, the 
superintendent of the Capitol, a committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, a special or private commission 
ora private individual, who controls and regulates the 
choice of the artist and the expenditure of the public 
money, and who acts not infrequently as artistic arbiter. 
In each case the arbiter regards the enterprise from his 
own point of view, without respect to its relation to the 
whole esthetic question, and the result is, generally, 
waste of public money and always artistic chaos. 

“ Your committee submits that the expenditure of this 
vast sum of money, without the supervision of a well- 
organized and competent authority, is unbusinesslike, 
improvident, and not economic government. The fact 
that the present appropriations show that the ratio of 
expenditures for these purposes is increasing annually, 
seems to your committee to indicate that the necessity 
for action is urgent. .... 

“In further support of its recommendation, your com- 
mittee quotes the following resolution, which was passed 
after a thorough discussion at the International Congress 
of Architects at Vienna in July of this year, 1908, the 
subject of governmental direction of art having been 
designated as one of the four subjects for consideration 
by the Congress. 

“Resolved, That every Government be urgently re- 
quested to establish a Ministry of Fine Arts, or at least 
a section which shall deal with subjects relating to the 
arts. 'To such a ministry or section shall be attached 
artists of established reputation. Since architecture can 
be considered the leading art, architects shall be in a 
majority. “he work of this ministry or of this section 
shall be the advancement and encouragement of the fine 
arts in all their branches.’ 

* This resolution has been endorsed by the principal 
artistic bodies of eighteen nations in Europe. .... 

“It is recommended by your committee that the fol- 
lowing subjects should be included in the authority of 
the Bureau of Fine Arts: 


*1. Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Park Work, 
and Engraving. 

* 2. Educational matters pertaining to the Fine Arts 
and the dissemination of useful knowledge among schools, 
colleges, and universities pertaining thereto. 


** 3. Administration of the National Gallery of the Fine 
Arts. 

“4, А system of national museums in different cities 
and that a system of circulating works of art throughout 
the country be established. 

“Іп conclusion, your committee repeats from its re- 
port of last year: 

“Тһе intention of establishing a Bureau of the Fine 
Arts is, not to develop a national style of architecture or 
definite styles of painting or sculpture, but to invest the 
whole subject of the fine arts with appropriate dignity, 
to encourage the establishment of proper schools, to 
stimulate the universities in this much neglected branch, 
and to educate the people. 

“Тп other words, the purpose of a Bureau of the Fine 
Arts would be to propagate the truth that art is not 
an effeminate luxury, but that it is the manifestation of 
that great vital force, the imagination, which is the 
original impulse behind all human progress; and to 
furthermore teach the people of the United States that 
if there is one thing above all others which is absolutely 
and universally democratic, typically and thoroughly 
American, and essentially in accordance with the whole 
spirit of the Constitution, it is the inalienable right of all 
the people by inheritance to possess and preserve the 
works of genius of the human race, and to participate 
equally in the inestimable advantages and benefits of the 
study of the Fine Arts." 


COMPETITIONS. 


In substance the report of the committee having this 
matter in charge is as follows: 


“It is the opinion of your committee that no further 
action should be taken by the central body than what 
has already been taken; that conditions which should 
govern competitions will necessarily vary in different 
localities and should be made the subject of local legis- 
lation; but the resolution suggested at the last conven- 
tion seemed to your committee one that might be 
applicable to the whole country and would be as useful 
a first step in New York as it would be in Los Angeles.” 


The committee recommends the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the A. I. A. does not approve of the 
adoption of a code for the conduct of competitions that 
shall be binding upon its members, but that members 
should consider themselves bound by the resolution 
passed at the convention of 1907 and should use their 
efforts; whether as competitors or judges, to see that the 
seven underlying principles mentioned in the report of 
your committee are complied with.” 


Last year's report of the committee, and the resolu- 
tion accompanying it to which the committee refers in 
its report for this year, is as follows: 


6 Your committee recommends that, whenever possi- 
ble, an architect be employed without competition; that, 
when competition is unavoidable, the American Institute 
of Architects recognize three forms of competition: 

“а. Limited to a certain number of invited architects. 

“û. Open to ali architects. 

“с, Mixed; certain architects being invited, but other 
architects being at liberty to take part. 

“ Your committee recommends that, for the present, 
no attempt should be made to impose any fixed code of 
competition upon the members of the Institute, but that 
the Institute recognize, as conducive to the best results, 
the following underlying principles for the conduct of 
all competitions: 

“1. The object of a competition is to secure the most 
skilled architect. 
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* 2. An architectural adviser should draw up the рго- 
gram, advise the employer in regard to it, and the ad- 
viser, or, preferably a jury of practising architects, 
should advise the employer in making the award. 

* 3. The amount to be expended on the work should 
be sufficient, within a reasonable margin, to erect a 
structure of the character and size indicated in the pro- 
gram, or there should be no cost limit stipulated. 

“4. The program should be in the form of a contract 
relating to the award of the work and to other payments. 

“5, Whenever practicable, the competitors and the 
professional adviser should meet with the employer, 
and agree upon terms which shall be binding upon all. 

“6. There should be, in limited competitions, pay- 
ments sufficient to cover the preparation of the drawings 
demanded; in open competitions premiums sufficient to 
cover the expense of at least five schemes; in mixed 
competitions, payments to the invited coinpetitors as 
above, and an additional amount, representing the cost 
of five sets of drawings, distributed among the authors 
of the best five schemes, such payments not to be con- 
fined to the uninvited competitors. 

“7. The drawings required should be the minimum 
necessary to express the design and arrangement. 

“Your committee further recommends that the fol- 
lowing resolution be adopted by the Institute: 

“Resolved, It is unprofessional conduct for a member 
of the American Institute of Architects, even for pay- 
ment, to submit drawings knowingly in competition with 
another, unless under such conditions as are explic- 
itly approved by a competent, disinterested professional 
adviser, either a meinber of the American Institute of 
Architects, or of some foreign architectural association 
of similar standing." 


NEW SCHEDULE OF CHARGES. 


A new schedule of charges was adopted by which the 
minimum rate for an architect's services is advanced 
from five to six per cent, although the Convention de- 
cided that the fee as now established should not be man- 
datory. It was thought desirable, nevertheless, that the 
public should be educated to accept this as a just charge 
to the end that it become generally recognized by clients 
and the courts as the basis of compensation for the serv- 
ices of the architect. 


Tur GOLD MEDAL or THE А.Г.А. 


The board of directors recommended: 


“That the Gold Medal of the Institute be awarded 
biennially, alternately to a foreigner and to an Ameri- 
can; that the recipient be nominated by the board ; that, 
subject to the ratification of the convention and his 
attendance in person, it be conferred at the following 
convention. 

“This year the board of directors recommends that 
the Gold Medal of the A.L. A., the first to be conferred 
upon an American, be awarded to one whom it thinks 
preeminently worthy to be honored, one who has set a 
standard for high achievement in architecture, who has 
generously and wisely advanced the cause of architec- 
tural education, and who, as shown in the Washington 
plan, has grasped and expressed the need of civic 
beauty, Charles Follen McKim." 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following named were elected as officers for the 
ensuing year: Cass Gilbert, president; Ralph Adams 
Cram, and Irving k. Pond, vice-presidents; Glenn Brown, 
secretary and treasurer; F. C. Baldwin, S. B. P. Trow- 
bridge, and John M. Carrere, directors. 


NATIONAL FINE ARTS BOARD. 


N response to the plea that the fine arts have been 

denied that governmental consideration generally 
shown by other nations, as suggested by the American 
Institute of Architects, President Roosevelt has taken 
the first steps looking to their recognition by this govern- 
ment. 

The President announces that he has asked the Institute 
to designate the names of thirty men, representing all 
parts of the country, to compose a Council of the Fine Arts. 
The object of the Council, which is to consist of architects, 
painters, sculptors, landscape architects, and laymen, of 
which the supervising architect of the treasury depart- 
ment is to be the execntive head, is to advise upon the 
character and design of all public works of architecture, 
paintings, sculpture, all monuinents, park bridges, and 
other works of which the art of design forms an integral 
part; and to make suggestions and recommendations for 
the conservation of all historic monuments. 

Hearty approval is given by President Roosevelt of 
the recommendations of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The President says he will direct members of his 
cabinet to refer to the proposed Council of Fine Arts for 
their expert advice on all matters in their charge embrac- 
ing architecture, selection of sites and landscape work, 
sculpture, and painting. 

“ Moreover,” declares the President, ‘‘ I shall request 
the Council to watch legislation and on its own initiative 
to make recommendations to the Legislature and Con- 
gress in regard to changes in existing monuments or with 
regard to any new project. I earnestly advise your body 
to take immediate steps to secure the enactment of a law 
giving permanent effect to what I am directing to be 
done. The course you advocate, and which I approve, 
should not be permissive with the executive, it should be 
made mandatory upon him by act of Congress.” 


COUNCIL OF FINE ARTS: 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has created a Council of 

Fine Arts and directed that hereafter the heads of ex- 
ecutive departments, bureaus, and commissions, before 
any plans are formulated for public buildings or grounds 
or for the location or erection of any statue, must submit 
the matter to the council and follow their advice unless 
for good and sufficient reasons the President directs 
otherwise. The Council is composed of the following: 


ARcHiTECTS. — C. Howard Walker, Cass Gilbert, C. 
Grant LaFarge, Walter Cook, William А. Boring, 
S. B. P. Trowbridge, John G. Howard, Glenn Brown, 
Thomas R. Kimball, John L. Mauran, D. H. Burnham, 
John H. M. Donaldson, George B. Post, Arnold W. 
Brunner, Robert S. Peabody, Charles F. Mckim, 
William S. Eames, James Rush Marshall Abram 
Garfield, Frank Miles Day, and William B. Mundie. 


. PAINTERS. — John LaFarge, F. D. Millet, Е. H. Blash- 
field, and Kenyon Cox. 


ScuLrtors.—Daniel C. French, Herbert Adams, Н. А. 
MacNeil, and K. T. Bitter. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. — Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. 
The supervising architect of the treasury department 


is to act as executive officer in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Council. 
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Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL SCHEME FOR A 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL IN 
WASHINGTON. 


VER since the promulgation of the great plan for 
the restoration to the national capital of the original 
L'Enfant scheme and for further development thereof 
on sympathetic lines— a plan which represented tbe 
mature convictions of McKim, Burnham, St. Gaudens, 
and Olmsted and received the enthusiastic approval 
of everyone fitted by nature ог education to 
express an opinion thereon — the national House of 
Representatives under the able leadership of Mr. Speaker 
Cannon has seized every opportunity to attack the plan 
and, by wilful and gratuitous legislation, make its fruition 
impossible. Time after time the American Institute 
of Architects, which has more than enough to do in 
attending to its own internal affairs, has been compelled 
to array itself against the Speaker and his House, and to 
fight desperately to save some essential feature of the 
great plan which had been assailed apparently in sheer 
wantonness and in jealousy of the interference of archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, landscape architects, and public 
spirited citizens with its own conceptions of the nature, 
functions, and laws of the fine arts. In every instance 
the Institute has been victorious, against heavy odds, 
but there is apparently no end to the eternal vigilance 
which is forced upon it and is alone the price of safety. 
Again it is called to do battle, this time for the site 
originally recommended for the Lincoln Monument, for 
Mr. Speaker Cannon, with the aid of Congressman 
McCall of Massachusetts, has produced a bill for a 
Lincoln Monument, not on the splendid site recommended 
by the * Burnham Commission," but in the waste lands 
between the new Union Station and the office building 
of the Senate. 

This action is remarkable in many ways. The site 
proposed is absurd and inadequate, for it brings the 
monument into immediate conflict with the station: it 
means the breaking of what should be a noble vista with 
the great dome of the Capitol at the end: it 1solates the 
Memorial in a place where it has no proper relation 
to the other public buildings and monuments: it has not 
received the approval of any body of men fitted to pass 
judgment: it lops off an essential part of the general 
plan for the development of Washington: it authorizes 
an ill-considered design which is reported to be the 
work of a draftsman in a Washington office, and gives 
power to put this into material form without further 
legislation and without the approval of anyone unless it 
be some Congressional committee. 

These defects are all bad enough, and damn the bill 
from the start, but what shall we say of the financial 
aspect of the case? The site proposed by the Park 
Commission — on the banks of the Potomac and in axis 
with the Capitol, the Grant Monument, and the Wasbing- 
ton obelisk — is Federal property and would not neces- 
sitatethe raising of a dollar by taxation; the Congressional 


7 
site, which по one outside Congress wants, is private 
property, for the purchase of which $3,500,000 is to be 
appropriated, the further sum of $1,250,000 being allowed 
for the monument itself. 

Where, one is tempted to ask, is the ** watch dog of 
the treasury " of whose economy and thrift we once 
heard so much? What has happened that he should melt 
to the tune of $3,500,000 and ask this contribution from 
the people when a better site may be had for nothing ? 
Does he believe himself justified in levying to this extent 
on the payers of taxes in order that under the guise of a 
great motive he should be able again to attack the hated 
plan, before the defenders of which he already has gone 
down in defeat several times? Is a possible victory here 
worth $3,500,000? Or has the bitter cry of the owners of 
unremunerative real estate come to his sympathetic ear 
that he should demand the purchase of thirty-six acres of 
their land at a cost of $3, 500,000 to form a futile site for a 
$1,250,000 monument? Whichever way we look at the 
question a satisfactory answer is not forthcoming and we 
are compelled to leave it as one of those mysteries of 
popular government into which it is not the part of the 
taxpayer to inquire too curiously. 

Bad as the business is it can be considered only asa 
threat, for it 15 unimaginable that public opinion will not 
be aroused by this stupendous blunder, and there are 
times when even the Houses of Congress must yield to 
the pressure it brings to bear. Asa last resort a presi- 
dential veto is possible — sure one may say, if tbe bill 
does not become a rider to absolutely necessary legisla- 
tion, which, judging from the past, will probably be its 
ultimate condition. Before this drastic action there is 
yet another possibility, made operative by the action of 
the President in instituting by executive order a National 
Council of the Fine Arts. No more significant and whole- 
some action than this has been taken by a President of the 
United States for a decade, and its wisdom is amply 
demonstrated by this same blunder of Congress. How 
far the power of the Council may extend without legis- 
lative enactment remains to be proved, but the question 
wil be put to the test, perhaps by this same Lincoln 
Monument bill, and in time, as conditions change, wc 
may hope for a Senate and House that will prove suffi- 
ciently high minded, farseeing, and truly representative, 
to fix by legislation the duties and powers of a Council 
of the Fine Arts that in time may develop into a Bureau 
or even — who knows —a Department, with its own 
secretary with a seat in the cabinet. 

In the meantime it is not safe to rely on the untried 
powers of the new Council of tlie Fine Arts, nor is it fair 
to force on the President the uncongenial duty of a veto. 
Public opinion, organized, operative, and instant in its 
action, can easily check this latest Congressional blunder 
before it goes too far. Тће American Institute of Archi- 
tects has actcd promptly, deserving as ever the gratitude 
of the public; local architectural and artistic organiza- 
tions are following suit. If every patriotic citizen will 
make the matter a personal one to himself, such pressure 
may be brought to bear on members of Congress as will 
defeat the bill in the IIouse where it originated, and we 
can rest quietly while gathering strength for the next 
contest, which, as matters now stand, is reasonably sure 
to come with the minimum of decent delay. 
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NEW SERIES OF FRONTISPIECES: 


THE WORK OF GIOVANNI BAPTISTA PIRANESI. 


would be most useful to architects and draftsmen, 
and in presenting them as frontispieces for the ensu- 
ing year we feel that they may serve both as an 
^ IJOVANNI BAPTISTA PIRANESI was a product example of draftsmanship, as essays in composition, 
J of atime when the Italian renaissance had passed and as a presentation under a somewhat unfamiliar 
its zenith and when, though the studies of the artists guise of some of the noblest works of the past. 


and architects were 
directed to the glori- 
ous periods that had 
passed, facility in 
mere drawing had 
suspended real cre- 
ative ability ; and 
so while the archi- 
tectural works ex- 
ecuted during the 
period of Piranesi's 
life are scarcely 
worthy of criticism, 
his remarkable skill 
as an etcher and his 
choice in the sub- 
jects which he illus- 
trated make his 
work of great value 
to the student. 

We are beginning 
herewith a series of 


reproductions of some of the most remarkable of his 
etchings. lle was a scene painter, decorator, architect, 
portrait painter, all in one, and traveled all over Italy, 


particularly interesting 
himself in the remains of 
Roman architecture. Com- 
bined with a most remark- 
able facility as a draftsman 
he had a keenness of dis- 
cernment which is seldom 
given to one so facile with 
his lines, and our knowl- 
edge of much of the best 


of the old Roman work is due to his exceedingly well 
chosen and faithfully presented etchings, while his florid 
imagination led him to a series of compositions embody- 
ing Roman motifs, which, while not capable of standing 
the most severe academic tests of merit, have great in- 


dividuality and show a very 
decided conception of mon- 
umental grandeur. He died 
at the age of fifty-eight 
years, but his work was 
carried on to a certain ex- 
tent by his son, Francesco, 
and the work of the two is 
preserved in a collection of 
some thirty or more vol- 
umes which are rarely seen 
in their entirety outside of 
the public libraries. We 
have been at considerable 
pains to make a selection 
from his work of the sub- 


jects which we believe 


SCHOOLHOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Brubaker & Stern, Architects. 


тз + чылт тъл э. 


The entire trim is of terra cotta made by Indianapolis Terra Cotta Company. 
are sand molds máde by Western Brick Company. 


PANEL FOR LIBRARY FIREPLACE, 


Roswell F. Putnam, Architect. 
Executed by Hartford Faience Company. 


HOUSE AT CLEVELAND, 


OHIO. 


Bohnard & Parsons, Architects. 


Roofed with French A Tile made by Ludowici-Celadon Company. 


The brick 


Baltimore's Arch- 
itectural Commis- 
sion is destined to 
be short-lived. 
Created by a law 
passed July 13, 1907, 
it wasto have power 
to select plans for 
all public city build- 
ings prepared by 
various architects 
in competition. 
Formerly city build- 
ings were designed 
by the Building In- 
spector's office. А 
committee of the 
City Council re- 
ported favorably, 
October 5th, an 
ordinance which is 


to repeal the law of July 13, 1907. Building Inspector 
Preston has approved the movement to repeal, giving as 
his reasons therefor that the city is delayed four months 


on every building as a re- 
sult of the competition, and 
without the competition the 
city will save the three and 
one half per cent architect's 
fee. Thus he invites the 
public to believe that an 
official designing bureau 
may achieve a record for 
speed and that, in general, 


fees paid to architects are to be counted as money blown 
to the winds with little or no value given in return. The 
two propositions speak for themselves. 


Mr. Carl Berger, superintendent of the Queens Bureau 


of Buildings, is authority 
for the statement that the 
filing of plans in that 
borough of New York ex- 
ceeds in the number of 
buildings and the cost 
thereof any previous De- 
cember in the history of 
the bureau. During the 
last four months of 1908 
plans were filed for dwell- 
ings involving a total cost 
of $6,700,000. Not only 
is there a broadening de- 
mand for homes in this 
section of western Long 
Island, but the individual 


value of the homes 
pat has in- 
creased one hun- 
dred and twenty- 
one per cent since 
1907. 

In tenement con- 
struction, however, 
the borough of Man- 
hattan still holds its 
lead. Here the 
typical ‘‘ new law " 
structure occupies 
a lot 40 feet wide 
and is six stories 
high, accommoda- 
ting from four to six 
families on each 
floor. Each apart- 
ment contains as a 
rule from three to 
four rooms. In the 
Bronx the prevail- 
-ing type of tene- 
iment recently 
planned is a three 
story building on a 
la 20 (ор 29 feet 
wide апа contain- 
ing three apart- 
ments of four or 


НИ РТС КВОТЕ БЕК. 


BLOUNT COUNTY COURTHOUSE, 


Bauman Brothers, Architects. 


Company. 


five rooms each. The typical tenement in Brooklyn, as 
well as in Queens, is a three story ‘‘ double flat," occupy- 


ing a 25 foot lot and con- 
taining six apartments of 


four rooms each. 


MARVSVILLE, TENN. 


Built of dark buff brick, including columns, made by Columbus Brick and Тегга Cotta 
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the classic period. 
In thc second year 
the chief subject 
will be the architec- 
ture of the renais- 
sance as seen in 
Siena, l'lorence, and 
other places. Dur- 
ing the third year 
Sicily, Grecce, and 
other countries will 
be visited. 

Mr. Williams, 
who was president 
of the Technology 
Architectural So- 
ciety last year, has 
his home in Ruther- 
ford, №. Je 

Four men were 
chosen оп December 
15 by the committee 
in charge of the 
competition to 
make the final plans 
from which the 
awards would be 
made. Three Tech 
men, E. I. Williams, 
1908, F. W. Dolke, 
ойе Emol ©. IP. 


Baker, 1907, and В. С. Jones, from the University of 


Pennsylvania, were chosen. 


The plans were to consist 


of “the design of a build- 


ing, it being assumed that 
the American Academy in 
Rome has acquired a plot 


of land 500 feet square 
within the walls of the 
city, on the west slope of a 


Three years' tuition in 
the American Academy in 
Rome and $1,000 annually PANEL BY WINSLOW & BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS. 
during his stay in Italy hill, the difference in level 
have been awarded to assuring to the site a com- 
Edgar Irving Williams, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- manding view of the city toward the west.” 
nology, 1908, who has been awarded the Grand Prix de - AAA = 
Rome, an annual architectural competition open to the Two of the most notable examples of apartment house 
graduates of architectural schools throughout the United construction 

States. recorded in 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company, Makers, 


DETAIL BY NEVILLE & ВАССЕ, ARCHITECTS. 


Executed by New York Architectural Terra 
Cotta Company. 


The first 
year of Mr. 
Williams’ 
stay in Italy 
will be con- 
fined to a 
study of the 
history, to- 
pography, 
and archeol- 
ogy of Rome, 
to traveling 
in Pompeii, 
and to an ех- 
amination of 
buildings of 


New York last 
year were the 
Belmont 
Apartments 
and the twelve 
story coopera- 
tiveapartment 
house to bc 
erected in 
(rra mien (e y 
Park for Rich- 
ard Watson 
Gilder and a 
group of his 
friends. The 
former is de- 


DETAIL FOR t. 


$. NAVAL TRAINING 


STATION, CHICAGO, ША. 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect. 


Executed by American Terra Cotta and Ceramic 
Company. 
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signed to be 
the largest in 
the country. 
It covers the 
entire Broad- 
way block 
bounded by 
Amsterdam 
avenue and 
86th and 87th 
streetsand will 
house one 
hundred and 
seventy-five 
families. 


“It is diffi- 
cult to argue 
HOTEL AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. the obvious 


Williamson & Crow, Architects. 
Built of mixed shades of ‘‘ Ironclay ” Brick, 


proposition 
that the adorn- 
1nent of a nation's capital, and especially the capital of a 
union of states, would be a public use. Ancient and 
modern nations, including 
our own, have used the 
public treasury for that pur- 
pose." Inthese words, Asst. 
Attorney-General CharlesW. 
Russell defends his bill that 
is to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of 
Columbia to regulate private 
building in the district so as 
to preserve the beauty of 
the city: 


\ 


So 


After calling at the White 
House on the morning of 
December 7, Representative Driscoll of New York ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “Г would rather see the 
Government spend $10,000,000 for the beautification of 
Washington than to 
spend it for battle- 
ships. “he Govern- 
ment ought to buy all 
the lands lying be- 
tween the Senate office 
building and the new 
Union Station, and 
there are other things 
that ought to be done 
to improvethenational 
capital. This is of 
more importance than 
more warships.” 


BUILDING OPER- 
АТТОМЬ БОК 
DECEMBER. 

FFICIAL reports 

of building oper- 
Brick Terra Cotta and Tile Company, ations in А тоге than 
Makers. forty leading cities of 


DETAIL BY G. MUELLER, ARCHITECT. 


ТА 


FRIEZE, METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING, SAN ЕКАК- 
CISCO, CAL. 
N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
Executed in Faience by Rookwood Pottery Company. 


the country, re- 
ceived by the 
American Con- 
tractor, New 
York, show a 
most gratifying 
increase for De- 
cember, 1908, as 
compared with 
those of the cor- 
responding 
month in the 


DETAIL, ST. BARBARA'S 
R. C. CIIURCII, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Helmle & Huberty, 


Ar р Architects. 
precs ШУ А о Amboy Terra Cotta Company, 
This was to have Makers. 


been expected, 
since December, 1907, followed hard on the commence- 
ment of the money panic, but the increase is larger and 
more general than was anticipated. Only three cities 
report a loss and this, in the case of Chicago, is less 
than one per cent. The loss in Pittsburg was forty-nine 
per cent and in Syracuse fifty-one per cent. The aggre- 
gate value of the permits issued last month is nearly 
double of that in December, 1907. The showing is re- 


markable and indicates Ша. 


1909 will prove a record- 
breaker from a building 
standpoint. The following 
figures show the percentage 
of gain in leading cities: 
Baltimore, 266; Birmingham, 
397; Cleveland, 297; Cincin- 
nati, 60; Dallas, 43; Denver, 
401; Detroit, 114; Duluth, 
440; Grand Rapids, 18; Hart- 
ford, 166; Indianapolis, 239; 
Kansas City, 310; Louis- 
ville, 128; Los Angeles, 65; 
Milwaukee, 206; Minneapo- 
lis, 79; Memphis, 11; Nashville, 1,700; New Haven, 567; 
New Orleans, 17; New York, 144; Omaha, 35; Phila- 
delphia, 127; Portland, Ore., 193; Roehester, MO ot. 
Paul 005 Site. 
Louis, 245; Se- 
attle, 25; Spo- 
kane, 1028 
South Bend, 
926; Toledo, 
91; Тасота, 47 ; 
Washington, 
83; Worcester, 
200. 


IN 
GENERAL. 


A meeting of 
the graduates 
of the evening 
рес пета 
courses of Со- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity was held on 
Dec CE A909, 
and a perına- 


DETAIL BY EDWARD A. QUICK & SON, 
ARCHITECTS. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
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TERRA COTTA DETAILS EMPLOYED IN SENATOR CLARK’S HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Lord & Hewlett, Architects. 
Work executed by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


nent Alumni Society was formed, to be known as “ The Columbia Evening Architectural Society.” The purpose of 
this organization is to unite the graduates of these courses together for the mutual and professional improvement 
of members, and aid their 
advancement in the knowl- 
edge of the art of architec- 
ture. It is greatly desired 
that all students not present 
at the above meeting who 
have attended this branch of 
work at the Columbia Uni- 
versity will send their names 
and addresses to the Secre- 
tary of Education, Wm. J. 
Heins, 527 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


Extensive public improve- 
ments planned by the city of 
New Orleans are to be made 
possible of realization by 
$4,000,000 worth of new 
bonds now being sold. 


The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Washington 
Architectural Club, held on 
the evening of December 22, 
was very largely in the 
nature of a jollification. 
Besides the dinner a pro- 
gram of vaudeville acts was 


furnished. 
A M F А 5 5 FI.EMING BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 
Bausmith & Drainie, Architects. Mills hotels in New York is | | | eom 
Executed by Northwestern Terra Cotta : . D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects. 
4 Сотрапу. an experiment that has long Built of Hydraulic- Press Brick. 


THE 


~ 
to 


since proved ве” „от по is demonstrated in the deed- 
ing of these a cw days ago to three trustees, by which 
Mr. Mills plans to Кеср the properties consolidated unde1 
These trustees now 
Ogden, and his 


one ownership and management. 
consist of Mr. D. O. Mills, his son, 


= ЕЕ . > M 


LLL 
ety s.t qat. 


АЕ 


- š мм: 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING, CORNER WILLIAM 


STREET AND MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Howells & Stokes, Architects. 
Built of Sayre and Fisher Brick. 
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daughter, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, all of whom give their 
services to the philanthropy without compensation. 


COUGHLIN BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
B. C. Wetzel, Architect. 
Front of enameled brick made by American Enameled Brick and Tile 
Company. 


THE HOSPITAL BUILDING COMPETITION: 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


The Jury for the Hospital Building Competition awarded 
first prize ($500) to А А. Schonewald and LeRoy 
Barton, associated, New York City; second prize (8200) 
to Harry K. Cu New York City; third prize ($100) 
to Chrystie, Lautenbach and Mckinney, associated, 
New York City; first mention to Frank Н, Barry, and 
George Holland, associated, New York City; second 
mention to Louis C. Wellman and George F. Franken- 
berger, associated, Cincinnati; third mention to Frank 
Howend and Angelo К. Clas, associated, Milwaukee; 
fourth mention to Norman T. Vorse, Des Moines; fifth 
mention to А. B. Fitz-Simons and L. P. Wheat, Jr., 
associated, Washington. 

The competition was judged in Boston, January 23, 
by Messrs. Edmund M. Wheelwright (Wheelwright & 
Haven), William D. Austin (Stickney & Austin), Charles 
Collens (Allen & Collens), |. Harleston Parker (Parker, 
Thomas & Rice), and Edward F. Stevens. 
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Academy Architecture 


Just Published 


As you know — “ACADEMY " is the best of the English archi- 
tectural reviews. lt shows the current work done in England and 
abroad. The new volume — Number 34 — is a mighty good one, 
as it contains a lot of good, live material. [t has: 

52 illustrations of residences 56 illustrations of sculpture 
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Gymnasiums— Their Plan and Equipment— I. 


BY M. B. 
ME EFFORTS in what follows will be directed 
toward pointing out certain conditions of building 

construction and design favorable and unfavorable to 
the equipment and operation of modern gymnasiums. 

Ава manufacturer of apparatus I have in the course of 
twelve or fifteen years' experience seen many kinds of 
gymnasiums and been brought into contact with many 
kinds of construction — some good — some otherwise. 
Considering the various ins and outsof gymnasium equip- 
ments, the variety of work called for by different ex- 
ponents of physical training and the totally different 
demand in the nature of the buildings therefor, it is 
small wonder that the “ otherwise " predominates. 

SHAPE OF Коом. — In starting with the shape of the 
gymnasium room, I perhaps possess some advantage over 
the architect who has his 


REACH. * 


the actual ceiling height will be found, and advan- 
tageously so, much more than this. 
cases, however, should conform 
maximum 


Тће trusses in such 
to the minimum and 
measurements above given. Many times 
where the gymnasium forms only one room in a building 
of many rooms, such as in a school for instance, it be- 
comes impossible to even preserve the eighteen foot 
minimum. In such cases hold as close as conditions 
permit. Good work is done in many gymnasiums where 
the ceiling is of less height, but as a rule it will pay to re- 
vise plans in order to produce the required height. 
Besides adding many good and needed cubic feet of 
oxygen you adapt the room to the purpose for which it is 
designed, from a practical working standpoint. А low 
ceiled gymnasium is about as appropriate as an equally 
low auditorium. 


building plat and general 


plans to consider first, ° 
whereas they come last D 
with me. It will be un- БЕ 
derstood, however, that | š 
I am drawing up condi- | | did 
tons that ате more or im. ^^ у вел 
less ideal. We can es 
hardly ever hit the ideal 
aimed at but itisa truism | > 
that to keep as close as + š 
possible is desirable. 
This statement involves палене =s 
another. The “ideal” М 
% 


gymnasium, as I have 


Where ceiling or truss 
heightsare greater than 
twenty-two feet it in- 
volves dropping down a 
| pipe frame to proper 
1 distance. Thisis always 
expensive. It certainly 
is inartistic and 
ingly an appendix to 
what presumably stands 
for a carefully worked 
out plan. 

Trusses.— Indesigning 
truss work, and speaking 
purely for the relation of 


seenm- 


before intimated, varies 
according to individual 
views. Having been 
brought into contact with many units I will take my 
stand on a basis that would, I believe, be established by 
a majority, were a vote polled on the questions at issue. 
The proportion of length to width should approximate 
three to two. I think this opinion would obtain in all 
sorts and kinds of gymnasiums. For convenience and 
arrangement of apparatus, formation of classes, and de- 
sign of running track this shape serves bcst. 
Незбит. — The height, which is of much importance, 
should be not less than eighteen feet, nor more than 
twenty-two feet. It will be understood that I refer to 
the attaching point of overhead apparatus. Frequently 


FIG. 


*Manager, Gymnasium Contract Department of А. С. Spalding «€ 
Bros. 


trusses to apparatus and 
eschewing any thought 
in their co-relation to the 
building proper (which is to be left in the hands of thc 
architect), the plan shown in Fig. 1 is exccllent. 

The same recommendation would prevail in the 
location of longitudinal ties or stringers — A-B, C-D— 
were a gallery or running track installed, providing the 
gallery was not over six feet. In a gymnasium of this 
size that width of track should not be excceded, and 
under no conditions whatever is a gallery or track less 
than five feet to be recommendcd. 

These longitudinal ties on either side (which arc always 
necded for the support of certain classes of suspended 
apparatus best placed at about this distancc from wall) 
could be replaced by three inch wrought iron pipe and a 
lengthwise support for apparatus obtained in this way. 


Usually such pipe would be installed by the outfitter of 
the gymnasium at about fifty cents per running foot. I 
have outfitted gymnasiums, some of them large ones, 
originally designed without any longitudinal braces what- 
ever. This elimination not only created a deficiency in 
points for overhead support; but discounted the value of 
the trusses for similar purposes for the reason that 
swinging apparatus attached to the trusses minus the 
lengthwise support will cause a great amount of vibra- 
tion. I recall one gymnasium where it required three 
lengths of three inch pipe, from 
end wall to end wall, before the 
overhead work was sufficiently 
stable to accommodate the appa- 
ratus demanded for it. 

In the plan shown the trusses 
are fifteen feet apart. While not 
arbitrary, that is a good distance 
for such overhead apparatus as 
| may require guying from truss 
to truss, and is a safe spread for 
extra pipe supports that are 
sometimes needed in working out schemes for over- 
head fixtures, hoists to remove apparatus, etc. 

Fixtures. — Following are some sketches suggesting 
clamps used in suspending apparatus under varying con- 
ditions. (See Figs. 2, 3, and 4.) 

Fig. 2 is the simplest, neatest, and best. Seldom, how- 
ever, do we find sufficient space between angles (one half 
inch required), and sometimes there is the space but it 
is choked by the conduit carrying the electric light wires. 
It isalways desirable to run such wires above the flange. 
This seems like making much over a simple matter, but 
past experiences sustain the position and warrant the 
expression of it. 

Fig. 3 is a common form of clamp used by my com- 
pany and needs no comment. 

Fig. 4 shows а clamp for a truss which is concealed and 

| covered with wire 
mesh and plaster. 
In planning a 
gymnasium call- 
ing for this con- 
struction it is 
desirable to have 
bolts dropped 
s: down from the 
truss and a two 
inch yellow pine 
plank bolted to 
the ceiling before being finished. Details of this sort 
where worked out beforehand add to the general appear- 
ance and economize on the installation, otherwise where 
clamps need to be attached it becomes necessary to cut 
away wire and plaster, and when not concealed by the 
board, replastering is necessary, patchy, and expensive. 

Assuming that the maximum height can be observed 
in providing the overhead point of attachment, the under 
side of the gallery, where there is one, should be ten feet 
from the floor. "This measurement is given as a desirable 
minimum. 

Wixpows.—'The placing of windows must of necessity 
depend upon general lighting conditions. It may be 


FIG. 2. 
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pointed out, however, that the majority of wall apparatus 


. is attached at points from five to eight feet from the 


floor— chest weights at five feet, bar stalls at eight. 
These two types of wallapparatus are used in quantity for 
class work and allowance should be made for their proper 
installation. It is desirable to have one good wall, either 
free from windows, or windows placed above the height 
required for apparatus. This is seemingly an easy matter 
when the room is free from running track or gallery, but 
I have seen windows intersected by the running track, 
and a good arrangement it proved. In this case the 
lower part of the windows only would need to be 
screened. :\mple light is given to the floor, and the run- 
ning track is equally well cared for. The various games 
of ball played in modern gymnasiums make it com- 
pulsory that the panes be protected. 

SKVLIGHTS.— In connection with this feature I do not 
consider a broad expanse of glass overhead at all de- 
sirable. Some of our best gymnasiums so equipped are 
practically put out of commission in the late spring 
months on account of intense heat. Skylights set in a 
monitor roof have always seemed to me the ideal method 
of distributing light in the upper gymnasium. 

The director of a well known gymnasium was obliged 

| to place draw curtains entirely 
across the upper part of the room 

in order to make the work on the 
floor possible as warmer weather 
approached. In this same gymna- 
sium our men were asked to ring 
with chalk any spots in the floor 
that established a leak overhead. 

With the first hard rain they began 

to get busy and finally in despair 

plumbed down from the extreme 
edges of the glass roof and circled 
The question of leak is, no doubt, 


the entire floor. 
entirely a question of mechanics and workmanship, but 
the objectionable heat from the sun is coudemned by 
those directors, who labor under these conditions, as 
impracticable and undesirable. 

Location or HEATING FixTURES. — The same thought 
governing the location of windows should prevail in 


the placing 


of heating Ne = 2. = چچ‎ 

Coils. Lei ъ= 2 

them do their | у == ` == EM 3 
work properly | ea moo ES 
but keep them ` MTM = 
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out of the way. 
Many equip- 
ments have 
been curtailed 
and the work 
in the gymna- 
sium handi- 
capped owing 
to inappropri- 
ate placement 
of fixtures of 
this kind. 
Similar pre- 
cautions 


ВЕК 1 СКВОГСОЕК. 
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The floors of these Gymnasiums may be easily and quickly cleared of АП apparatus, 


GYMNASIUM, 
UNIVERSITY 

OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Approximate 
size 
145 feet by 70 feet. 


GYMNASIUM, 
PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY. 


Approximate 
size 
160 feet by 101 feet. 
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should ђе observed in determining the position of hot 
air ducts along the ceiling. Frequently I have seen 
overhead space so cut into as to preclude the possible 
installation of any adequate amount of suspended appa- 
ratus. I have recollections of school gymnasiums where 
congested attendance demanded the maximum amount 
of work from the allotted space and this work curtailed 
becausc plumbers and pipe fitters had been allowed to 
spoil what otherwise would have proven a good working 
plant. A good physical director may well feel discouraged 
where his work is handicapped by conditions of this sort. 

FrooRiNc.— Maple is the preferable wood for the finished 
floor. All gymnasiums should have a rough, and finished, 
flooring. This seems like an obvious condition and is 
mentioned only because I have outfitted one or two 
prominent gymnasiums where a single maple flooring 
(one inch) was laid across sleepers embedded in con- 
crete. It is to be borne in mind that more or less 
apparatus is frequently guyed % the floor, which must 
therefore be made to withstand this upward pull and 
strain. Many kinds of apparatus are attached to iron 
plates which are set in flush. Cut away a one-inch 
dressed floor to insert a three eighth inch thick plate and 
little is left for screwhold. I would recommend a rough 
Поог of one and one half inch to two inch thickness; a 
finished floor of one and one eighth inch to one and 
one half inch. 

The best floors I have seen, and theoretically the 
correctly laid ones, follow the lines of the walls, forming 
a design as shown in Fig. 5. 

Much of the class drill work ina gymnasium calls for 
marches and runs around the room, and frequently gym- 
nasiums are used for social events, dancing, etc., in which 
cases wearing is more evenly distributed over a floor laid 
as shown in Fig. 5, as it follows the grain of the wood. 

Tyres or Gymnasiums. — The foregoing obscrvations, 
being general in character, may apply to any average 
gymnasium. There is, however, a differentiation in the 
treatment of equipments that divides gymnasiums into 
groups of individual types and makes necessary a corre- 
sponding differentiation in the interior design of the 
building proper. It is with some of these types that I 
will undertake to deal and endeavor to point out by ex- 
planation and plans certain problems that influence the 
demands on the architect and builder. These will be 
separated or characterized as follows: 
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The Housing Problem- I. 


BY GEORGE B. FORD. 


I THINKING over the many and various phases of 
architecture, have you ever chanced to consider the rel- 
ative quantity of each class or kind of buildings erected ? 
There is one class that predominates all others, and as 
you consider the question you will see that this class 
exceeds in number of constructions all the others put 
together. I refer of course to the human habitation. 
Consider again: who for the most part inhabit these 
dwellings; who form the great majority of the world's 
population ? Is it the proprietor with a certain means 
or is it not rather the ‘‘masses,’— those whose small 
incomes and large family expenses will not permit of 
their possessing homes of their own? (If anyone doubts 
this he has but to remember that in New York City only 
one person in forty-three owns his own home.) Let us 
carry this idea a little farther and ask, what one class of 
habitation it is which affects the greater part of the lives 
of the great majority of human beings? 

Low Cosr Навгтатпок. — Can the answer to this be 
other than “ The habitation at low rent"? Consider for 
a moment what the question of the habitation of the 
' masses " may embody ; its immense importance as а 
factor either for or against a real home life, especially in 
the rearing of children; how the character and design of 
the dwelling itself may make for happiness or unhappiness, 
for uplifting or debasing, for good, useful, helpful lives, or 
for useless, immoral lives. It is out of place to dwell on 
this feature of the question here, for sociological and 
religious publications are constantly showing the effect 
of environment on the individual. But what does inter- 
est us is how much this problem of the habitation at low 
rent and cost (or in general the ** Low Cost Habitation ”) 
affects the architect. 

We must admit frankly that it has affected him very 
little indeed. Why? Because the majority of those who 
promote such structures either do not know what the 
word architect means or they believe that they can plan 
the structure just as well themselves and thereby save 
the architect's fee. Can the architects blame them? What 
have architects accomplished so far in America to improve 
low cost habitations? 

THE Dara.—Look through your files of magazine plates 
and see what you can find on this subject. Of model 
detached country houses at low cost there are a few, most 
of which have appeared within a very few years. Of 
suburban connected houses at low cost there is a much 
smaller number. Of city or suburban tenements with 
several apartments on each Поог, small suites and low 
rental, there are almost none, the only notable exception 
being the publication of the Phipps Houses No. 1 in New 
York (the writer of these articles has been living in these 
latter almost since their opening) in THE BRICKBUILDER 
for September, 1907. And of habitation within the reach 
of the poor, the really poor, absolutely nothing has been 
published. Here is a subject which directly affects more 
people more hours a day than all other phases of archi- 
tecture put together, and yet we find that there is no 
phase of architecture so neglected as this, no phase on 
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which the architect can find so little enlightenment, so 
few records, as on the subject of low cost habitation. 

EFFECT ON THE ARCHITECT. — Many architects will say, 
‘what is this question of low cost habitation to me? 
I have built several cheap houses, but I cannot afford to 
be bothered with them now." True, so far, but consider 
what are the tendencies of the times. We all know 
that enormous fortunes are being accumulated, and that 
there is a rapidly increasing tendency to expend them in 
ways which will help one's fellow men to ameliorate 
the conditions of living, and, that they are being spent 
more and more in the prevention of the causes of life's 
struggles and privations. 

In what better way can these millions be expended? 
How can families be better helped than by giving them 
the brightest, cleanest, airiest, cosiest, cheeriest, most 
homelike environment that human ingenuity can devise? 
This is where we enter the province of the architect. 

TENDENCIES. — How do we know that philanthropists 
and others are going to turn their attention in this 
direction? Observe the importance with which the ques- 
tion is looming up on the other side of the water. In 
Paris there are many societies for building low cost 
habitations — the great Rothschild’s housing move- 
ment — and, greatest of all, the proportion of the new 
$100,000,000 appropriation to improve the city, which will 
be expended on better “Habitations A Bon Marché.” 
Look at Germany and note all that is being done in the way 
of municipal housing in Berlin, Stuttgart, Hanover, Mun- 
ich, etc. ; Belgium, Italy, and Austria the same; and then 
look at England where in London alone some $125,000,000 
have already been spent in improved low cost housing. 
Have you ever heard of the Brooklyn Model Tenements 
of Alfred T. White and the Pratt Institute; of the City 
and Suburban Homes Company with its many acred town 
of Homewood and its many blocks of model tenements in 
New York; of the big houses of the New York Fireproof 
Tenement Association; of the Shepard, Lee, DeForest, 
Bishop, or Stone model tenements; of the Phipps Houses 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 (the second for colored people), of 
the Mills Tenements, or of the Mills Houses No. 1, No. 2, 
or No. 3 for working men; or of the new municipal lodg- 
ing houses? Not only these, but have you noticed all the 
space recently given in the papers to questions of con- 
gestion of population in New York City with graphical 
illustrations of the evils of our present living conditions; 
and the interest they have aroused in all classes of people? 
And more particularly the work that is being done in 
housing research under the direction of the Sage 
Foundation. Ponde: on these and see if you can believe 
other than in an immense impetus in intelligent building 
of model low cost dwellings. 

WHAT THE QUESTION INCLUDES. — It is now time to see 
just what this question means and just what it includes. 
The man who has unlimited money to spend, and even 
the man who has a moderate amount to spend, can have 
pretty much what he wants in the way of a dwelling 
wherever he may be, but the rest of the world must take 
what they can get, and what they can get depends largely 
on where they live. 

CLASSIFICATION. — In any case people must live in one 
of two general types, i.e., the house where there is only 
one family undera given roof, or the tenement where 


more than one family lives under a given roof. The 
former type admits of a lawn or garden or both to each 
family, the latter does not. Kach of these types may be 
divided into three classes, i.e., single, double, or mul- 
tiple buildings. The single house or single tenement 
is where for a given building there is only one family 
on a floor, thus having light on four sides; the double 
house or double tenement is where there are two fami- 
lies on a floor with a party wall between, thus giving 
each family light on three sides; and the multiple horse 
or multiple tenement is where there are three or more 
families on a floor separated from each other by party 
walls, thus receiving light only from two opposite sides 
at most. 

There are of course other places in which one lives such 
as boarding houses, lodging houses, and hotels, but in 
every case they are alike in being non-housekeeping 
places of abode, and as such may be classed under the 
generic head of lodgings, distinguished only as they are 
by party walls or not. sach of these classes has its 
peculiar problems and with that in view we will treat 
them in turn. 

PHASES OF housing 
question in general is a broad one. It interests many 
different kinds of people from many different points 
of view. There are the various social, ethical, moral, 
and religious phases, which may interest us individu- 
ally, but which have no direct bearing on architecture 
as a profession. 

Then there are the purely practical questions of 
financing and management of dwellings of whatever 
sort, and there is the question of ownership, whether it be 
private, cooperative, or municipal; in the former case 
whether the private ownership be that of an individual, 
a partnership, a society, or a corporation. There is the 
question of raising the money to pay for the building, 
with all the questions as to building loans and their 
replacing by permanent loans; where to place a loan 
and through whom; conditions of contract, etc.; or 
whether the building be built through a cooperative 
building society or bank. There is the question of the 
purpose of the building, whether it be built as a specula- 
tion with the idea of selling it as soon as possible, or as 
an investment, or asa philanthropy pure and simple, or 
as an investment philanthropy. This latter question 
affects the architect closely, making a large difference in 
his design for a given lot. Then there is the question of 
management, whether it be superintended in person and 
the rents collected in person or whether it be done by 
some outside agent or agency. In the latter case it is 
again a question of whether the superintendents be men 
or women; the experience both in London and in the City 
and Suburban Потез Company in New York being that 
the ** Octavia Hill ” principle of women as collectors is 
particularly successful. The reason for this is that, thanks 
to their intuition and tact, women seem to ‘‘ get on " with 
the tenants much better than do men. 

There is also the question of repairs, by whom they 
should be made and how often; involving as it does the 
question of the original construction as to whether the 
building be constructed with an eye to permanency or 
not. | 

Puases or Especial INTEREST FOR THE ARCHITECT. — 


THE HousIN; Question, — The 
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With a perusal of the subject many other smaller questions 
arise but none of more than general interest to the archi- 
tect. Forhim the three questions are: materials, construc- 
tion, and design, whatever type of house it may be. І will 
take up each of these questions in the above order and 
see what experience has to teach us to date. Materials 
and construction are so closely related however that they 
should be considered together. 

CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS, FIREPROOF OR Nor. — 
Тће first question naturally is whether the building should 
be fireproof or not. Let us consider the tenement first. 
Just here there is considerable difference of opinion. 
Тће New York Fireproof Tenement Association Houses 
and the other more recent smaller tenements by Ernest 
Flagg are fireproof. The Phipps Houses No. 1 are fire- 
proof, the Mills Hotels are fireproof, also several of the 
smaller model tenements. On the other hand the City 
and Suburban Homes tenements which in total area 
exceed all of the others combined are fireproof only as to 
stairs and corridors, the rest being constructed with 
wooden joist floors and wood stud partitions between 
brick exterior and party walls. The City and Suburban 
Homes Company, together with ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths of the tenement builders in New York, argue 
that the fire risk is so very small that the extra cost of 
fireproofing the whole building might much better be 
used where it would count for more. Mr. Ernest 
Flagg in an article in the October 6, 1906, issue of 
“Charities and Commons" argues that the extra cost of 
fireproofing the whole building beyond the necessary cost 
of fireproofing the stairways is nearly compensated for 
by the space gained through the thinning down of all the 
walls, partitions, and floors; by the decreased depreciation 
and by the saving in insurance rates. In view of the 
fires and loss of life that has occurred of late in New York 
tenements there would seem to be a moral argument at 
least in favor of the fireproof tenement. 

As to materials, the steel frame encased in terra cotta 
or concrete with terra cotta or reinforced concrete floors 
sum up the general usage. I know of no instance of a 
model tenement in America entirely of reinforced con- 
crete. 'lhe majority of the European tenements are 
practically fireproof with fireproof stairs and halls, floors 
of heavy joists between brick walls and partitions, the 
joists being filled in between and topped over with con- 
crete; a durable and cheap construction where labor is 
not high. Other things being equal a fireproof tenement 
has everything in its favor; the lives of the tenants are 
safer, the house is cleaner — there being less chance for 
the wandering about of vermin or the infiltration of 
dust — the building is more durable, it is much more 
nearly sound proof thereby giving far more privacy 
to each family (a great advantage morally, as well 
as physically), it is warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. Are not these considerations of enough weight to 
compensate for a little extra first cost? With the in- 
creasing cost of wood and the decreasing relative cost of 
fireproofing materials may we not with a little experi- 
menting find a fireproof construction the actual cost of 
which, as compared with that of wooden construction, 
will be such as to force the average investor for his own 
interest to build fireproof buildings? It is an ideal 
worth striving for. 


When we come to the ordinary double or single tene- 
ment house we find in America at least that they are 
rarely of any construction other than wood with occa- 
sional exterior walls of brick. Reinforced concrete has 
been used of late for such buildings but with what re- 
sults remains to be seen. Abroad the construction is 
the same as for the multiple tenement. The multiple 
house is usually of wood encased in brick walls, of which 
the great majority of houses in Philadelphia are typical 
examples. Тће single and double house is of wood 
except for the recent experiments with terra cotta and 
reinforced concrete. Except in Switzerland and бсапй!- 
navia, the walls and partitions are always of brick 
or stone masonry, the floors being like those above de- 
scribed or like our ordinary joist floors except that the 
joists there are more nearly square in section. 

FOUNDATIONS AND CELLARS. — Ав to foundations and 
cellars there is nothing of importance to note except 
that the floors are usually of concrete throughout. In 
Europe outside of the cities the houses rarely have 
cellars at all, the sod being stripped off, the ground floor 
raised some two or three feet above the soil, and the 
underpinning being damp-proofed by a damp course 
extending through the wall about a foot above the 
ground. 

Watts. — The walls of the houses vary of course with 
the locality, depending on climate, habit, and natural 
materials at hand. It is hardly worth while totake this up 
here. The walls of the tenements, especially the multiple 
tenements, are practically without exception of brick with 
trimmings of stone, terra cotta, or other colored brick. 
For example, the City and Suburban Homes houses are 
in nearly all cases of a hard, yellow buff brick costing 
up to $20 per thousand, with sills, lintels, belts, and door 
jambs of white Vermont marble. Fire escapes, grilles, 
and railings are of wrought iron painted black. Courts 
are of a cheaper grade of light colored brick or ordinary 
brick white-washed. The New York Fireproof Tene- 
ment Company's buildings are similar. The Phipps 
Houses are of a good quality yellow and a good quality 
red brick with arches and sills of yellow brick, ornament 
of buff terra cotta, and a base of stone. The window 
guards, the railings, and the area enclosure grilles are all 
of heavy wrought iron painted buff. In England the 
walls are of a gloomy red brick and on the Continent 
brick or stone masonry covered with cement plaster 
painted. 

Roors. — The roofs of the houses are of shingle or 
slate or occasionally flat, covered with tar paper and 
gravel. Recently roof slabs of concrete have been tried. 
In the single and double tenements tar and gravel is the 
rule. In the multiple tenements tlie same applies to the 
part reserved for the drying of clothes, wood-slat walks at 
the proper places preventing undue wear of the roofs. 
A feature of the Phipps Houses Хо. 1 and one which 
deserves being copied is the roof garden across the front 
of the building. This is covered with tile. Around 
the edge of it is a high parapet banked with privet and 
flowers. Around the outside edge of this parapet is a 
painted tin imitation tile roof sloping down at 45 de- 
grees over the wide projecting cornice. Abroad the 
roofs are rarely flat. They are usually covered with 
slates, tin, or flat tile. 
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When we come to the interiors there is a great diver- 
sity of materials. 

FLoors. — The floors of the houses are usually of soft 
wood with the expectation of being carpeted. In the 
tenements they are usually of two or two and one half 
inch hard pine strips to be stained or painted or carpeted 
by the tenant as he sees fit. Abroad one often finds 
floors, except for the living room, of four to six inch tiles 
painted, the idea being to cover them with linoleum or 
rugs. This would hardly do, however, in our cold 
climate. Stair treads in tenements are of slate or Ten- 
nessee or Georgia marble, the latter being the more 
cheerful. The landings and corridors are of cement 
sometimes painted or of terrazzo or a marble mosaic laid 
usually with a border motif. The stair railings are of 
wrought iron; the hand rails are of wood. Abroad the 
treads are usually of slate though often of wood. 

WALLS AND PARTITIONS. — The interior walls are prac- 
tically in every case of two or three coat plaster work on 
2 by З ог 2 by 4 studs set flatwise. They should be oil 
painted, never papered. А mat surface oil painted 
plaster seems much more durable than any other wall 
surface and is quite unobjectionable to look at. It should 
be painted in very light tones — not too cold. In 
one of the best known model tenements in New York 
where the walls were painted in olives, Pompeian reds, 
and chrome yellows, the tenants all complained of the 
gloominess of the rooms, so that whenever new tenants 
moved in the rooms were repainted in a much lighter 
tone to the delight of the tenants but to the detriment 
of the color scheme. Bath room and toilet room walls 
are painted with Ripolin or some washable paint. Сог- 
ridor walls are usually oil painted with the lower half 
of some dark color that will not show dirt. 

CEILINGS. — The ceilings are in nearly every case white- 
washed so as to give the maximum reflection of light and 
maximum height effect to the room. 

Woopwork. — The woodwork varies, but common ргас- 
tise proves that a hard wood, varnished, wears better and 
is more economical in the end than a soft wood painted. 
Ash, chestnut, red oak, and cypress are used, depending 
on locality and market. In houses, especially single or 
double, there is a tendency to use soft wood, painted. 
Тће latter, too, is the usual practise abroad. 

Руомвихс. — For closet and bath a simple flush seat 
without double cover, and with chain flush; a roll rim 
enameled iron tub painted on the outside; a corre- 
sponding wash bowl if such exist, all open and nickel 
plated or galvanized iron painted is the custom. 
Floors are cement rinished with rounded corners and 
edges turning up six or eight inches on the walls 
and painted. In the Phipps Houses the showers in all 
the two and three room suites are needle spray douches 
placed just above the shoulder level to give a spray at 
45 degrees downward. “he sinks are twenty-four inch 
galvanized iron with a galvanized iron back fifteen inches 
high in which аге the two brass faucets. It is held up 
in front by two galvanized iron legs. “The two tubs ad- 
jacent are similarly on galvanized iron legs with gal- 
vanized covers. The tubs themselves are of the same 
material or preferably of white enameled earthenware 
with a yellow glaze on the outside. There are two brass 
faucets of two and one half inch projection in each tub. 


tained. 


Abroad the sink is usually of enameled carthenware 
and the tub does not exist. 
HEATING AND COOKING. 


Пеа по is usually by steam 
with plain silvered radiators in the main rooms and 
silvered risers in the bedrooms. Just here especial care 
should be taken to make the openings about all pipes 
through the floors as tight as possible, consistent with 
fire laws and pipe expansion, to prevent the passage of 
vermin, the tenement pest. As to stoves, there is a 
strong tendency in the later tenements to eliminate them 
altogether and rely summer and winter on gas ranges 
with four ring burners on top and oven and hot closet 
beneath. This rests on a slab of stone or concrcte and is 
ventilated by a flue-opening above. Each apartment 
should have its own individual flue all the way up to the 
outer air. Abroad there is usually а built-in range which 
heats water in the “copper ” or boiler. 
sees a gas range there. 

Fixtures. — The fixtures are simple and of brass, wired 
sometimes for future electric light. А quarter meter 
seems to be the most satisfactory way of supplying gas 
to the tenant. 


One very rarely 


HARDWARE. — Аза result of their many experiments 
the hardware in the City and Suburban IIomcs tenements 
is real Bauer-Barff in the most used pieces and imitation 
in theless used. It wears well. Elsewhere brass is used 
as sparingly as possible and usually black knobs are used 
on door handles. 

GENERAL.— In many of the houses simple, durable roller 
shade curtains are provided. In some of the tenements 
small plate glass mirrors are built in. 

This gives us a general idea of the details of material 
and construction. The remaining articles will be de- 
voted exclusively to the design and arrangement of the 
model tenement and house. 


HE Torrens system of land title registration went 

into effect in New York state on February lst. А 
purchaser of land gets histitle in the same manner as 
heretofore, if he so desires, and he may buy or sell dur- 
ing the process of registration without delay or incon- 
venience. In cases where there is no contest in regard 
to the title — and in the normal and ordinary case there 
would. be no contest —at the end of twenty days after 
service is complete judgment of registration can be ob- 
The state does not ‘‘ynarantee”’ titles under 
the new law, пог is there any ‘‘ guarantee " by the state 
of any of its judgments ог decrees. It is clear, however, 
that an order of court establishing for all time an in- 
defeasible title is a better ‘‘guarantee” than a title 
company's insurance. А registered title is equivalent 
to a land patent directly from the state. In case of a 
contest or objection to registration the time to effect 
registration will, of course, be lengthened. If there is 
real ground for objection a law suit or bill in equity will 
be necessary as it has been heretofore. 


EMBERS of the House Committee on Foreign 

Affairs have agrced to stand behind the Long worth 
bill which authorizes the appropriation of 31,000,000 
annually for the construction of embassies, legations, 
and consular buildings abroad. 
during the last session. 


''he bill was introduced 
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Suggestions for Architectural Study in Western Егапсе--ПІ. 


BY FREDERICK REED. 


“THE one redeeming feature to the narrow crooked 

streets of Brittany is the wonderful picturesqueness 
of the houses. Froma sanitary standpoint we must con- 
demn these relics of medievalism, for in many cities the 
roof gutters of opposite houses are not over five feet 
apart while in places they touch each other. Yet their 
charm to every hamlet is undeniable. At times there 
will be a row of decayed domestic architecture, the 
fronts of which will be adorned with excellently carved 
wooden figures, then again whole streets will have slate 
facades worked skilfully into geometrical patterns, or 
perhaps a single house will stand out conspicuously with 
its granite base supporting the projecting stories and a 
long sloping roof covered with dabs of golden lichen. 
Picture the timber houses at Vitré or Vannes, where 
one's vista is a series of patched roofs either domed or 
square with fronts that are made of slate supporting 
semi-circular towers and engaged pillars with curiously 
carved brackets. Sometimes these 
facades are carved fantastically, or 


A TOWER OF 


THE CHATEAU AT 
NANTES. 


enriched with paintings, while their 
sky line is a formation of quaint gables 
with timber frames. No two cities are 
richer in this style of architecture than 
Dinan with her projecting stories up- 
held by massive beams and Morlaix 
with her ornateness in slate. Hotel de 
Rohan at St. Brieuc is one of the best 
known buildings of wood and plaster. 
Other towns that possess many ex- 
amples of ancient and medieval houses 
are Dol, Fougères, Guingamp, Le 
Croisic, Ploërmel, and Auray. 

There are several worthy old market 
One 
( nost fantastic in all France is 
the fine old timbered house at Auray, 


buildings throughout this region. 


ST. LAURENT TOWER 


A CURIOUS FONT. 


while the picturesque market hall at Le Faouet is a mar- 
vel in the construction of its wooden beams. St. Renan 
also has a very large and theatrical market house, 
while the cities of Evron, Tréguier, and Huelgoat have 
typical markets similar to many others scattered over 
the whole of Western France. 

Generally it is advisable to visit all museums. From 
these collections compiled at considerable expense and 
time we are able to acquaint ourselves with the diverse 
types of provincial art. These musenms are open to the 
public on Sundays and Thursdays from ten until four 
o'clock, while at other times the customary fee will 
secure admission. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
various exhibits and to mention even the best subjects 
contained therein, so we will cite only a few of the most 
important. Vannes possesses one of the richest collec- 
tions of antiquities in Europe, Vitré has an especially 
fine outlay of old French faience as well as some thirty 
Limoges enainels, while the church 
of St. Pierre at Chartres contains 
some choice Limoges enamels by 


AW VIDRE. TUE CHURCH S. 


ARMEL, PLOER- 
MEL, WITH ITS LAVISH 
SCULPAURE: 


Limosin. Soat Rennes, Quimper, Le 
Mans, Angers, and Carnac one may 
enjoy interesting displays of pottery, 
Gallo Roman remains, celebrated 
tombs, and admirable sculpture. 

Once you have reached the heart of 
Brittany and learned to admire the 
peasants with their mob-caps and blue 
blouses, take some of their delightful 
steamer trips. Leave Vannes for Sar- 
zeau and after a most picturesque sail 
among the fishing smacks yon will 
enjoy the old summer residence of the 
Dukes of Brittany, the chateau of 
Sucinio and the old convent and abbey 
church near by. Another profitable 
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NOTRE DAME CHURCH AT ALENCON. GALLERY OF CHATEAU AT CHATEAUBRIANT. 


CATHEDRAL AT ST. POL-DE-LEON. 


ИЕМ FEST, ТЕЛЫ-А TNO GEN TELE- : . HOTEL DE VILLE АТ DREUN. 
ROTROU. CLOISTERS OF CATHEDRAL AT TREGUIER. 


AN OLD FEUDAL CASTLE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
AT CLISSON. THE MASSIVE TOWERS OF CHATEAU AT 
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trip by boat is from Locmariaquer to Gavr'inis with its 
well known tumulus and dolmen; the tomb at this place 
has been excavated recently and measures some three 


ONE OF THE FOUNTAINS FOUND 
IN MANY CITIES. 


hundred feet in circumference and 
is thirty feet high. The island of 
Croix surrounded with cavernous cliffs and containing 
many interesting megaliths is only a short distance from 
Lorient. To the Belle-Ile-en-Mer is a charming sail from 
Quiberon, while the island itself is very attractive in the 
picturesqueness of the scenery and the old fortifications 
around the city of Le Palais. The trip from Brest to 
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А HOME IN A HOUSE 


BRITTANY. 


CHURCII AT SAINT 


TYPICAL OF 


BRICKBUILL DEK. 


same. During five weeks the Englishman Jephson cov- 
ered the most of Brittany in a walking tour — his route 
is given at the end of the article and would be an ideal 


THE CHURCH STE. CROIX, 
NANTES, 
P ен trip for the bicycle or automobile. 
He took with him a waterproof 
knapsack, writing materials, notebooks, mariner’s 
compass, light rain coat, extra linen shoes, and trousers. 
In addition to the above we would add a French diction- 
ary, passport, camera, toilet articles, shaving outfit, 
measuring tape, sketching materials, and a first class 
guide book. As the majority of people limit their walks 


AN OLD STREET 1N BRITTANY, 


WESTERN 


FRANCE, 


Landévennec is extremely fascinating 
for there we find the charming ruins of a sixteenth cen- 
There are countless journeys to enjoy at all 
points along the coast of Brittany; but if none are taken 
until reaching the northern shores do not fail to enter 
that quaint and charming old town, Dinan, by steamer. 
In this country which teems with surprises and delights 
is the most profitable means of visiting the 


tury abbey. 


t ping 


to short distances we will suggest a 
few fascinating journeys among the farmsteads, cha- 
teaux, and time honored shrines. At Lannion one could 
make an early start and enjoy the castles of Cottfrec, 
Kergrist, and Tonquédec; the renaissance chapel of 
Kerfons; and Brevelnez with the noted architectural 
group of a calvary ossuary, church, and chapels. Another 
interesting trip, would be from Quimper to Pont l'Abbé 
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A TYPICAL BRETON HOME. 

studying on the way the splendid wood carvings at Com- 
brit, the ruins of Le Pérennou and old Roman villa, and 
the romanesque church at Loctudy. It is hardly neces- 
sary to plan other 
walks, for the country 
is rich in picturesque 
castles, churches, and 
manor houses, and one 
can revel in excursions 
from almost any city 
in this romantic coun- 
try with its wayside 
shrines justly com- 
memorating a people 
of superstition and 
religion. 

A few suggestions 
are offeredfor the pros- 
pective traveler. In 
order to save time and 
avoid missing some of 
the most desirable 
places one should lav 
out his itinerary be- 
forehand, which caution will prevent considerable annoy- 
anee and leave the mind free to enjoy and to work. The 
time of the year matters little in regard to weather for 
one of the best tours ever taken throughout this region 


AN OLD CHURCH WITH ITS 
QUAINT CALVARY, 
PLOERMEL. 


of seeing the country, for the attractive country homes 
and the customs of the peasantry form memorable ex- 
periences. In traveling by train, third class is prefera- 
ble unless accompanied by women, as one reaches the 
heart of a people by coming in contact with them in the 
humbler pursuits of life, and this close acquaintance is 
necessary to appreciate the spirit that has developed the 
art and life that we go to enjoy. 

The life of the peasantry is very humble and neatness 
is inbred. Their accommodations are always sanitary 
and one need have no fear whatcver for the appearance 
of the table ог the cleanliness of the lodging. Courtcous 
treatment is received at all hotels, priccs are reasonable, 
and therc is not liable to be any exorbitant charge except 
at some of the fashionable watering places, but in order 
to prevent any misunderstanding whatever it is better to 
consider terms beforehand. Care should be taken in re- 
gard to drinking water not boiled. Railway restaurants 
are found at nearly every stop and furnish exccllent pro- 
vision for a moderate price. 

The '*Indicateur des Chemins de Fer" or railway 
guide should be carefully studied, as all trains do not 
carry the гес classes. Plenty of time should be al- 
lowed to arrive at stations with baggage and occasionally 
it is advisable to economize in time by taking the express 
trains. Circular tour tickets from Paris are convenient 
and make quite a reduction in the regular fare. The 
best method for handling money is by letters of credit 
or express checks. In every city or town of any import 
there are reliable banks of the Credit Lyonnaise. These 
hints with a slight knowledge of the language will enable 
one at least to cover the territory with profit and little 
embarrassment, but to derive the real benefit of such a 
tour a knowledge of the French is indispensable. 

Тћезе itineraries are given as an aid in arranging trips 
through the country west of Paris. 


PARIS AND RETURN. SixTY Days. 


was during the month of February. 
land of pardons and during the summer there are local 


festivities and one 
should plan to see as 
many of these fétes 
and festivities as pos- 
sible. Due allowance 
should be made at 
every city for short 
pilgrimages among 
the fascinating sub- 
urbs. Distances are 
not great and the 
road ways for the most 
part are smooth, con- 
necting all towns of 
anyimportance. The 
automobile, the bicy- 
cle, ог “а pied" fur- 
nishes the best means 
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распеке тете ....Handbook on Northern France. 

Baring-Gould.........‘‘ Brittany.” 

Baudot. Dabot ........ “ Archives des Monuments Historiques.” 

Belle een “ Picturesque Brittany." 

BOUrdssé и “ Les Plus Belles Cathédrals de France." 

Ласк о * Brittany and Touraine." 

Biiekbunn een “Breton Folk," and * Artistic Travel іп Nor- 
mandy and Brittany." 

BIN bus eee nr n “ Holidays among the Glories of France.” 

Brossard eonna „“ Geographie Pittoresque et Monumental de la 
France.” 

Сат ас 22. “La France Préhistorique.” 

САО И и ЫК “ Architecture Civile et Domestique.”’ 

Dunlop ET “Wanderings in Brittany." 

дата О у ШП “А Year in Western France.” 

Gailhabaud .. ........ “ Monuinents Anciens et Modernes.” 

О а eea ** History of France." 

Наа e... one “The Middle Ages.” 

Наге 505,25 s. Handbook on Northwestern France. 

а ан n вас “ Chartres ” 

ПЕС оо e “Summer Holidays in Brittany.” 

Jeph oM v.c иные “Walking Tour in Brittany." 

Larned .... ..........'' Churehes and Castles of Medieval France.” 

таспа e ... Through Brittany.” 

RSS КОКА ЕС “Cathedral of Chartres.” 


се m “ Études sur les Arts au Moyen Age.” 
Wenpes m “ Brittany.” 


Mino s m . ... ...“  Exeavations at Carnac ” 

Aliltoun o oa “Rambles in Brittany," and “Тһе Cathedrals of 
Northern France.’’ 

Murray оса aa a Handbook for France. 

Musgrave теи “ Rambles in Brittany.” 


Roniurgeue | "Om “La Bretagne Pittoresque,” 

Sudowx 222 “ Les Chateaux Historiques de la France.” 
Тәте... CT © Journeys through France.” 

Sturgis.. .... ........'* Dictionary of Architecture and Building.” 


Wendell, ее Erancëe dose Esc" 

Virolet је Оне 7” “Entretiens sur PaArchitecture," “ Dessins In- 
edits," and “Dictionnaire Каіѕоппе de 
lArchitecture,’’ 


AN INCENTIVE TO BEAUTY, 


N BUENOS AYRES there is a municipal commission 

for the encouragement of architecture. A prize—a 
gold medal and a diploma — is given each year to the 
architect of the most attractively designed structure 
erected, and the owner of the building is excused from 
payment of taxes which naturally would fall upon the 
property. For how long this exemption lasts we do not 
know, but it appeals to property owners who might not be 
moved by the moral satisfaction of having a prize winning 
building. The same city has a law providing that all 
streets opened in the future must be at least 17.32 
meters (almost sixty feet) wide. Height of structures 
is prescribed according to the width of the street, and 
the law is rigidly enforced. "The republic and the city 
set a high example of taste and generosity in adornment 
of the national capital, and in consequence the city is 
singularly beautiful and attractive. Even the markets 
and slaughter houses are not without distinction as 
architectural compositions. 


HE latest bulletin of the Forestry Division of the 

Department of Agriculture states that ** We аге now 
cutting timber from the forests of the United States 
at the rate of 500 feet, board measure, a year for 
every man, woman, and child; in Europe they use only 
60 board feet per capita." 

Speculation upon how long the forests will supply this 
inordinate rate of consumption should be abandoned and 
immediate steps taken to stop the waste of both log and 
board timber which none will deny exists. 

We use wood for construction where other nations 
would and where we also should use brick or other in- 
combustible material. “Тһе enormous fire losses in this 
country, by comparison with losses from like cause in 
Europe, point to this conclusion," says the Philadelphia 
Record, and asks, “15 Ц а mere coincidence that the per 
capita of fire losses in this country is nearly ten times 
that of the countries of central Europe, or greater in 
almost exactly the same ratio as our use of combustible 
building material is greater? ” 


IB EXAMINING many of the buildings at Washing- 
ton occupied by the various departments, Mr. Marsden 
Manson, who is chief engineer of San Francisco, says: 

** Duildings in which are stored data and documents of 
almost incalculable value, I find are mainly structures 
which would not rank higher than San Francisco's third- 
class buildings. It is astounding that the Government 
faces such risks. Note the Geological Survey fire. The 
floors in that building are of wood; so are the doors and 
file cases and furniture, and in that building are data 
many times the value of the structure. Note the Interior 
Department, with its valuable records. You will find 
wooden shelving, wooden furniture, and wooden window 
frames. Now, a building of that kind is not safe. I 
would suggest for economy that the Government build- 
ings be put in better shape to resist possible fire.” 


|| 
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Standard Architectural Books — IV. 


EGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., Professor of 
Architecture to the Royal Academy, author of many 
works on architecture. А History of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England, 1500-1800. london, George Bell & 
Sons, 1897; Мо (.285 by .2 by 03), 19 + 431 + 10 p., 109 
pl., 68 paged pl., cloth, SOshillings net. А Short History 
of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500-1800. 
London, George Bell & Sons, 1900; 8vo (2 by .135 by 
03), 336 p., 134 ill., cloth, 7s. 6d., net. The influence of 
the Italian and French Renaissance upon English life is 
interesting in many ways, but especially as it is expressed 
in the architecture of the country. Blomfield's book 
treats the period broadly. 
ohn гей босо, ESA, Е. R. I. B. A., and W. Talbot 
Brown, A.R.I.B.A. Architecture of the Renaissance 
in England, illustrated by a series of views and details 
from buildings erected between the years 1560-1635 
with historical and critical text. London, Batsford, 1894; 
fol. (.48 by .365 by .045), 2 vols., Ш., 145 pl., 147 shillings 
net. The monumental works of Nash and Richardson 
on the Renaissance in England lie quite beyond the 
limits of our field. An excellent substitute is this book 
of Gotch and Brown, with good text and explanatory 
drawings, and an abundance of photographic illustrations. 
Andrew Noble Prentice, Associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. Renaissance Architecture 
and Ornament in Spain; a series of examples selected 
from the purest works executed between the years 1500— 
1560, measured and drawn, together with short descrip- 
tive text. London, B. T. Batsford, no date (preface 
feos), tol (15 by .365 by .03), 10416 p. 60 pl. (in 
line) 50 shillings. Prentice’s book on Spanish architec- 
ture has long had the reputation of being one of the best 
books to be found on an architect's table, not only for 
the draughtsmanship of its plates but also for the selec- 
tion of the objects rendered. “The author has confined 
his attention to the Plasteresque, that charming early 
style which corresponds to the Сттрис-ссто in Italy and 
the style of Francis First in France. Не has chosen for 
representation little known buildings which especially 
express the peculiar charm of the Spanish temperament. 


COLONIAL. 


William Rotch Ware, Editor. The Georgian Period, 
a collection of papers dealing with ** Colonial" or XVIII 
century architecture in the United States, together with 
reference uo earlier provincial and true colonial work. 
New York, American Architect and Duilding News Com- 
pany, 1899-1902; small fol. (.36 by .28 by .065), 3 vols., 
ill., 570 pl. in portfolios, #60 unbound. The Georgian 
Period, students' edition, consists of the leading articles 
on old Colonial architecture from the complete edition 
and one hundred full-paged plates chosen for their value 
to students, price $15. Colonial architecture, which terın 
includes practically all American architecture based on 
classic types made before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, has much interest for us not only on account of 
its inherent beauty and refinement, but also from the fact 
that it is the nearest approach to a national style which 
we have yet produced. There are many excellent bound 


collections of photographs which, however, have not suffi- 
cient explanatory text to warrant their admission to this 
list as books. Quite the most comprehensive and digni- 
fied treatment of the subject is to be found in the three 
volumes on “ Georgian Architecture” published by the 
American Architect Company. The term “ Georgian ” 
is a little misleading, but it is partially justified by the 
introduction of a chapter on the contemporary work in 
England from which the American style is mainly de- 
rived. Perhaps it is just as well to treat the American 
work as a phase of a larger matter. 

Glenn Drown, F.A.I.A., Secretary of American In- 
stitute of Architects. History of the United States 
Capitol. Washington, The Government Printing Office, 
1900-1903; small fol. (.39 by .3 by.065). Two vols., 255 p., 
23 portraits, 322 photogravure plates, cloth, $30., for 
sale by the author. The Capitol at Washington is not 
strictly colonial but it belongs to the general neo-classic 
period which goes by that name, and is the most impor- 
tant and the most successful monument which it may 
show. ‘There are many fine things about it, which are 
revealed with keen appreciation and excellent judgment 
by the Secretary of the American Institute of Architects. 
There is material for a similar work on the New York 
City Hall. 


ORIENTAL. 


Ralph Adams Cram, Architect, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Member of the Society of 
Arts, London, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Impressions of Japanese Architecture and the Allied 
Arts. New York, The Baker Taylor Company, 1905; 
8vo (.245 by .165 by .04), 227 p., 52 pl., cloth, $2.00. It 
may well be true that the most powerful influence felt by 
the art of Europe in the nineteenth century came from 
Japanese painting. Japanese architecture has not played 
and cannot play such ап important role. It has abun- 
dant charm, however, and its delightful presentation in 
Mr. Cram's little book is a source of constant pleasure 
and inspiration. 

Gaston Migeon, Conservateur at the Louvre Museum; 
Henri Saladin, Architect. Manuel d'Art Musulman; 
vol. 1, Architecture par Н. Saladin; vol. Ш, Les Arts 
plastiques et industriels, par H. Migeon. Paris, Picard 
et fils, 1907; Svo (.22 by .17 by .04)72 vols., ІІ, pl., cloth, 
39 francs. On the architecture and art of Mohammedan 
peoples there are superb, ponderous books which are 
quite without the limits of our present effort. АП that 
is most valuable, however, is considered in these two 
little volumes, which will be most helpful in any archi- 
tectural library. 


Hotels, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ЕТС. 


24 the study of buildings by classes there is по substi- 

tute fora large and well indexed body of periodicals. 
Information accumulates in the journals, and books are 
made after this accumulation has become considerable. 
The preparation of a book also requires time; so that the 
printed volume is always a little late. Books, moreover, 
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cover only a limited number of classes, whereas periodi- 
cals cover all classcs of buildings. The manuals, how- 
ever, of different kinds of buildings have been considered 
carefully, and it is hoped that the following list contains 
the most useful material. 


Domestic ARCHITECTURE. 

Eugtne-Emmanuel Viollet le Duc; Histoire de l'Habi- 
tation Humaine: translated by Benjamin Bucknall. The 
Habitation of Manin АП Ages. Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington, 1876; 80 (225 Бу 15 by 203), 
164-394 p., ill, cloth, 16s. То make our list complete 
we need a standard work on the history of the develop- 
ment of domestic architecture, and are fortunate in hav- 
ing one by a great master translated into English, and 
cast in an attractive form. 

Andrew Jackson Downing (b. 1815, d. 1852), landscape 
architect and author of ** Cottage Residences ” and many 
other works. The Architecture of Country Houses, In- 
cluding Designs for Cottages, Farmhouses, and Villas. 
New York, D. Appleton, 1866; бо („24 Бу ОБУ O55), 
104-484 p., 320 ill. In the period before the war there 
was certainly not the culture or brilliancy which may now 
be found in all fields of art, but there wcre many men of 
serious endeavor. Among them, Downing held a notable 
place. His book on country houses is quiet and thorough 
and contains many interesting designs. 

Old English Cottages and Farmhouses. А series of 
volumes designed to illustrate the most typical and 
bcautiful remains of minor domestic architecture in 
England. W. Galsworthy Davie and E. Guy Dawber, 
architects. Old Cottages and Farmhouses in Kent and 
Sussex. London, B. T. Batsford, 1900; 4to (.25 by .19 
by .03), 104-28 p., 100 plates printed in collotype from а 
special series of photographs taken by W. Galsworthy 
Davie; cloth, 21s. James Parkinson and E. A. Ould, 
F.R.1.B.A. Old Cottages, Farmhouses, and Other Half- 
Timber Buildings in Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Cheshire. London, Batsford; New York, John Lane, 
1905; 4to (.25 by .19 by .03), 12+39 p., 100 plates in 
collotype by James Parkinson; cloth, 21s. net. W. Gals- 
worthy Davie and E. Guy Dawber. Old Cottages, Farm- 
houses, and Other Stone Buildings in the Cotswold District; 
Examples of Minor Domestic Architecture in Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Northants, Worcestershire, ctc. Lon- 
don, Batsford; Boston, Bates & Guild Co., 1905; 4to 
(.25 by .19 by .03), 10439 p., 100 plates, cloth, 21s. net. 
The domestic architecture of all countries is interesting; 
but perhaps that of England has more charm and more 
valuable suggestion The early types are well presented 
in this series. For the larger and more important class 
of residenccs the collector is referred to the books 
included under English Renaissance architecture. 

J. H. Elder-Duncan, author of ** The Нопзе Beautiful 
and Useful.” Country Cottages and Week-End Houses. 
London and New York, Jolin Lane, 1907; 4to (.295 by 
.23 by .025), 224 p., ill., cloth; $3.50. Domestic archi- 
tecture in England has inade great advance in the last 
decade or so, which has been well illustrated in special 
works. In our limited list this book by Elder-Duncan 
will introduce the subject sufficiently. 

К. A. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. Bungalows and Country 
Kesidences ; a Series of Designs and Examples of Exe- 


cuted Works. London, Batsford, 5th ed., 1907; 4to, 
cloth; 12s., 6d. The word bungalow, originally applied 
to light, temporary houses in India, has been found use- 
ful to cover a light class of dwellings, which are intended 
to be picturesque and attractive in design. There is a 
considerable literature on the subject which is well intro- 
duced by this book by Briggs. 

Robert W. DeForest and Lawrence Veiller, editors. 
The Tenement House Problem ; Including the Report of 
the State Tenement House Commission of 1900 ; by 
various writers. New York, Macmillan, 1903; 80 (.29 by 
.16 by .045), 2 vols., ill., portrait, plates, maps, tables; 
cloth; $6.00 net. In the literature on this important 
matter it is casy to determine upon the best book for 
our purpose. DeForest & Veiller treat the “ Tenement 
House Problem” broadly, without local limitations, 
although their chief interest is in conditions presented 
in New York City: 


CHURCHES. 


Ralph Adams Cram. Church Buildings; a Study of 
the Principles of Architecture in Their Relation to the 
Church. Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 1901; 80 (.24 
by .165 by .02), 164-227 p., frontispiece, ill., pl., plans; 
cloth, $2.50. Architects write so little on matters which 
they understand best, that it is refreshing to read the 
work of a master on the specialty which most attracts 
him. Mr. Cram's little book has much for the architect, 
but it is more helpful to the churchman. 

Ralph Adams Cram. English Country Churches. 
Boston, Bates & Guild, 1898 ; small fol. (.36 by .295 by 
.03), 3 p., 100 plates in heliotype; $10 unbound. As 
Mr. Cram's interest in church building centers upon Eng- 
lish precedent, his general book on the subject is well 
supported by this excellent collection of photographs 
from fine English examples. 

John Raphael Brandon (1817 1877), and Joshua Arthur 
Brandon (1822-1847). Parish Churches ; Being Perspec- 
tive Views of English Ecclesiastical Structures ; Accom- 
panied by Plans Drawn to a Uniform Scale and Letter- 
press Description. London, George Bell, 1848 ; 4to (.26 
by.13 by .045), 114-126 p., 158pl. ; $4.89 in 1891. The two 
jrandons did so much for the better understanding of 
English medieval architecture that we may welcome the 
introduction of one of their best works. The small 
plates are charmingly done and present a fine series of 
examples, extcriors, interiors, and plans. 


BATHS. 


William Paul Gerhard, C.E. Modern Baths and Bath- 
houses. New York, John Wiley & Sons ; London, Chap- 
man & Hall, limited, 1908 ; 8vo. (.23 by .15 by .03), 16 
+311 p., 130 ilL, cloth; $3.00 net. There is a growing 
literature on baths, but Gerhard's book is sufficient for 
our purpose. It gives the history of baths, the practice 
in all countries, and all forms of modern development. 
Тћеге is an excellent bibliography. . 

The Mayor's Committee of New York City. Report on 
Public Baths and Public Comfort-Stations. New York 
City, 1897 ; Во (.25 by .16 by .02), 19549 р. pl. This 1S 
an excellent book on baths. It has also a wider applica- 
tion, being concerned with all forms of public comfort 
stations. 


| 
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ОРЕХ 
COURT. 


\ 1 


(23 feet square.) 


aspen 


DINING 
ROOM. 


Residence of 

TE J Sterner, 
Architect, 

New York City. 
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The Panels are executed in bronze. 
, University of Illinois, Architects. 


pany. 


y Northwestern Terra Cotta Com 
Professors Newton А. Wells and James А. White 


Тће Arch is of light cream enamel terra cotta, made b 
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Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


БП КОЛКО CLUB, NEW YORK. 
(See illustrations in Plate Forms.) 

N ACCOUNT of the planconditionsand the require- 
ments of the various floors and consequent spacing 
and sizes of the window openings, the facade of the 
Lotos Club pre- 
sented certain difh- 
eulties in composi- 
tion. It became 
apparent from the 
outset that no ver- 
tical architectural 
treatment could be 
used asthe windows 
were of varying 
widths and did not 
come over each 
other. It seemed 
to the architect that 
the exterior should 
Express the three 
divisions of the 
floors;—thefirst and 
second which were 
devoted to the usual 
club requirements, 
the next three which 
were used for bed- 
rooms, and the pic- 
ture gallery floor 
which required a blank wall treatment. This meant 
three horizontal bands of almost equal height. Con- 
sidering these conditions it seemed best to treat the 
facade as one large rich surface having an interesting 
texture and in which the windows would happen simply 

as incidents. | 
Above the ground floor the facade is built up of 
“ Tapestry ” brick. These bricks are twelve and one 
half inches long, by two and five eighths inches thick, 
and four inches deep. The surface is very rough and 
varies from cream white to light brown, the general 
color effect being a very light brown. "The texture be- 
ing rough absorbs the light, and gives to the building 
a particularly soft and beautiful tone. Тһе mortar con- 
sists of coarse gravel, Portland cement, and a small 
quantity of lime. The joints are five eighths of an inch 
wide. The color of the mortar is а brownish gray. The 
headers forming the diago- 
nal lines measure four 
inches by two and five 
eighths inches, and are 
cream white, standing out 
in a brownish gray field 
with considerable distinct- 
ness without making an 
objectionable contrast. At 
the intersection of the 
white lines thus formed is 


THE DOME OF THE NEW GIRARD TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, РА. 
The largest masonry dome in the United States. Over 100 feet in diameter; a free span 
without intermediate steel work, carrying the heavy 5 inch marble covering for the 
finished roof. Work executed by R. Guastavino Company. 

McKiin, Mead & White, Architects. 


FAIENCE PANEL, FOR SCIIOOLHOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Designed by W. P. McDonald and executed by Rookwood Pottery 
Company. 

Gaber & Woodward, Architects. 


a Greek cross made up of a yellow tile and four square 
bricks, each square brick of a brownish background and 
having a white lotus flower in low relief. The pattern 
work panels between the fifth story windows are made 
up of a combination of the brownish gray brick used in 
the field, and the white brick used for the diagonal lines. 
The belt course of the sixth floor consists of a distinctly 
brown brick with a chain-work pattern in light brown- 
ish gray used in the field. The spandrels and belt 
course over the sixth story windows are made up of 
small squares in 
which the lotus fig- 
ure is alternated 
with the brownish 
gray of the field, 
with single and 
double crosses in 
still darker colors, 
as shown in the 
illustrations. Alto- 
gether there are 
sixteen different 
kinds of brick used 
in the facade. 

The windows 
have been given no 
architectural treat- 
ment, but are en- 
riched by relieving 
arches of lighter 
brick, brick and 
slate sills, ventila- 
tion openings, 
flower balconies, 
and other accesso- 
ries, which give an interest to the windows and make 
them count as part of the wall texture rather than as 
framed openings. The brick joints of the wall surfaces 
are treated variously; some portions are raked out and 
others are flush. “he joints of certain patterns are 
picked out in different colored mortar. “he picture 
gallery wall is enriched with colored terra cotta. 

The facade is capped with a widely projecting cornice 
treated with rich beams and panels, all executed in metal 
and painted in rich colors on the soffits. The free use of 
color in the facade has been handled with a certain re- 
serve, yet the impression given is of a rich polychrome 
surface, The building while reminiscent of the Italian 
renaissance is distinctly a modern American building. 


HE official committee on congestion of population 
in New York City has vigorously grappled with the 
problem of practical and 
just building restrictions. 
It has found a growing 
sentiment among rcal estate 
experts and others practi- 
cally interested in building 
in favor of height restric- 
tion. The committee's in- 
vestigations have estab- 
lished the following facts: 
The natural ratio between 
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the demand for office 
rooni and the demand 
for ground Поог space 
determines that only 
a small proportion of 
buildings, even in the 
congested district, can 
profitably be built 
high. (In proof of 
this the committee 
adduces abundant 
figures.) Office build- 
ings planned in 1908 
in the office district 
give room for nearly 
four times as many 
people as the average 
demand during the 
past six years. It 
urges that '*every 
great office building 
erected will absorb the demand for 
office space which should be distributed 
over a large area." The limit of 300 
feet tentatively proposed by the Build- 
ing Code Revision Commission means 
practically no restriction, and the com- 
mittee tells land owners quite plainly: 
“You will probably lose money by the 
erection of high office buildings, if you 
own small lots covered by low buildings 
assessed as though they were earning 
an income from twenty-five story 
buildings.” 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH, McKEES- 

POR TIAS 
(See illustrations in Plate Forms.) 

"THE church is built of a hard burnt 


red brick with Indiana limestone 
trimmings. The roof is of wood con- 


E, P. CHRYSTIE: 


GEORGE A. SCHONEWALD. 


Awarded First Prize. 


Н. К. CULVER. 
Awarded Second Prize. 


JOUN R. LAUTENBACH. 
Awarded Third Prize. 
PRIZE WINNERS IN THE HOSPITAL BUILDING 


LE ROY BARTON, 


struction covered with 
slate. The floors of 
the vestibule and 
aisles are of granita 
— the sanctuary floor 
being of marble mo- 
saic with ornamental 
borders. Thealtar is 
of marble inlaid with 
Venetian mosaic and 
colored marbles. The 
wall decorations con- 
sist of a series of six- 
teen paintings on 
heavy canvas which is 
pasted to the walls. 
The communion rail 
and confessionals are 
of oak with a fair 
amount of carving, as 
are the pews which 
are simple in design. The cellar is 
only large enough to accommodate the 
heating plant. The seating capacity of 
the church is six hundred and fifty. 
The cost of the church was ten cents 
per cubic foot, which includes furnish- 
ings, fixtures, and wall decorations. 
The building was cubed from one half 
of cellar to one half of roof in height. 
'The total cost of the church was 
550,000. 


THE HOSPITAL BUILDING СОМ- 
PETITION — THE SUCCESS- 
FUL COMPETITORS. 

EORGE A. SCHONEWALD, who 
with LeRoy Barton was awarded 
the first prize of 8500, is at present 
connected with the office of Thomas 
Tryon, architect, New York City, he 


Е. В. MGURINNEY. 


COMPETITION. 
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LIBRARY, HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Built of No. 440 Bronze Brown Brick, Made by Twin City Brick Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Clarence H. Johnson, Architect. 


having previously been employed in the offices of Rossiter 
& Wright and Helmle & Huberty. Mr. Schonewald has 
been for four years a member of the Atelier Prevot of 
New York City. Mr. Barton is also employed in the 
office of Mr. Tryon, and obtained part of his architectural 
education in the office of Helmle & Huberty. He too 
is a member of Atelier Prevot. 

Harry К. Culver, who was awarded the second prize; 
$200, received his early architectural education in the 
office of Pratt & Koeppe, Bay City, Mich. For the 
past seven years he has been connected 
with the office of Cass Gilbert in New York 
City. 

Edward P. Chrystie, who with John R. 
Lautenbach and E. B. McKinney was 
awarded third prize, $100, is at present em- 
ployed in the office 
of Hunt & Hunt, 
architects, New 
York City. Heisa 
member of the Ate- 
lier Hornbostel. 
Mr. Lautenbach isa 
graduate of Wash- 
ington University, 
and part of his early 
training was ob- 
tained in the office 
of William B. Ittner, 
St. Louis. He is now a member of the Atelier Horn- 
bostel. Mr. McKinney received his architectural train- 
ing in the offices of Warren & Wetmore and Palmer & 
Hornbostel. He is at present a member of Atelier 
Hornbostel. 


DETALL BN FE. G. 


BONSACK, 


LARGE estate upon the borders of Orange and 

South Orange, N. J., and owned by the Page family, 
is to witness an instructive building operation. One of 
the heirs of the late Henry A. Page, with a view to the 
development of the property, retained an engineer to 
make a special investigation of concrete, hollow tile, and 
other building materials to determine their comparative 
fire-resisting qualities. As a result, hollow tile was 
adopted, and houses of this material have been planned 
by Architects Squires & Wynkoop and Rossiter & Wright 
of New York. Six houses are now in course 
of construction. They have eight or ten 
rooms each, and the partitions, floors, and 
outside walls are of tile, of which 40,000 
square feet will be used for the whole pro- 
ject. In one of the houses is a floor span 
of eighteen feet. 


HE bad 

lighting, and 
acoustics of the 
llouse of Represcn- 
tatives' chamber at 
Washington led that 
body to appoint a 
commission to de- 
vise improvements. 
Three schemes of 
reconstruction, cach 
involving an expenditure of about half a million dollars, 
have now been proposed. Each of them contemplates 
reducing thc size of the house chamber and increasing 
the seating capacity of the galleries. Mach contemplates 
also bringing the floor of the chamber to the outer wall 


АЙЕ, 


АЕ СПИС 
Winkle Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
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of the Capitol, thus admit- 
ting natural light and air. 
The bench system such as 
obtains in the English 
House of Commons is 
recommended as being less 
wasteful of space than the 
present 391 desks. One 
plan contemplates a return 
to the semicircular seating 
arrangement of Statuary 
Hall, that part of the Cap- 
itol in which the House sat 
prior to 1859. The other 
two plans call fora chamber 
rectangular inform. Any 
attempt to remove the desks 
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SCHOOLHOUSE AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Built of No. 12 Porter IIydraulic-Press Brick. 
Freyermuth & Maurer, Architects. 


USINESS and religion 

wil be well mixed, 
architecturally, if the First 
German Evangelical Prot- 
estant church of Pittsburg 
carries out its plans. Its 
church building is now on 
a very valuable site, but, 
according to the original 
deeds, the land must always 
be used for church pur- 
poses. "The solution of the 
question is certainly thrifty, 
for a fourteen story office 
building is to be built above 
and around the present 
church, with the church 


wil probably arouse considerable opposition. Elliott facade showing, of course, in the lower middle of the 
Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol, is chairman of structure. 


this commission. 


^Y^HE Grand Rapids Tuberculosis Sanatorium was 
held up as a model in the rccent tuberculosis con- 


gress at Washington. Yet it 
has been dcclared after an 
investigation by local city 
officials to be inadequately 
heated, its patients insuffi- 
ciently and poorly fed and 
governed by obnoxious rules. 
The committee reports that 
the patients sleep on the opcn 
verandas, but are rolled into 
the inner rooms of the shacks 
to dress. These rooms are said 
to be uncomfortably cold, as is 
also the Administration build- 
ing. Cracks one half an inch 
wide are to be seen in the walls, 
and smoke and soot fill the 
rooms, the pipes having been 
improperly adjusted. Since 
experts have praised the build- 


ing, the question arises: What do experts consider 


essentials ? 


HE secretary of the treasury has secured for the 
proposed new building for the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving the tier of three squares in Washington 
extending from B Street south to the Potomac River and 


HE connecting link between the north and south 


PANEL FOR THEATER, J. E. O. PRIDMORE, 


ARCHITECT. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


parkway systems of Chicago is to be either a boule- 
vard built on the surface or, as the Commercial Club has 


recommended, elevated upon 
a long series of arches. The 
former is urged on the grounds 
of economy and expedition by 
the Michigan Avenue Improve- 
ment Association, representing 
property owners, who have 
agreed to share in paying two 
thirds of the condemnation 
cost of the additional thirty- 
four feet needed to widen 
Michigan Avenue to a boule- 
vard width of one hundred 
feet. This association recom- 
mends that the Commercial 
Club withdraw its elevated 
scheme. 


N THE Alumne Weekly, 
published at Princeton, 


Mr. Ralph Adams Cram gives the essentials of his scheme 


for improving the architectural plan of the university. 
The central space around the historic cannon is to be an 


enclosed and guarded area. An existing roadway, and 
the vehicles it attracts, is to be removed to the south be- 
yond the two society buildings, “ Clio” and ‘‘ Whig,” 
and eventually a marble terrace is to be built connecting 


bounded by 14th and 15th Streets, Southwest. With the them and supporting the campus above while obscuring 


acquisition of this land all the 
property south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue all the way to the river 
and west of 14th Street will come 
into possession of the government 
and will add a substantial strip to 
the area of the mall. The new 
structure, therefore, will have all 
the advantages of park-like sur- 
roundings and none of the restric- 
tions of the rigid building lines, 
obtaining elsewhere in the city. 


DETAIL BY SCHWARTZ & GROSS, 
ARCHITECTS. 


New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company, 
Makers. 


the driveway below. То permit 
the success of this scheme and to 
obtain a splendid axis enclosed by 
the distant hills Mr. Cram declares 
that Dodd Hall will either have to 
be removed and reduced in height 
or done away with altogether. 


ONDON is to have a New Na- 
tional Theater, established as 
a memorial to Shakespeare and con- 
trolled by a board of trustees chosen 


from men promi- 
nent in the litera- 
ture, drama, music, 
and education of 
the day. Perhaps 
it was New York 
that set the exam- 
ple. Howbeit, the 
prophecy may be 
ventured that en- 
dowed theaters will 
be established in 
buildings especially 
constructed for the 
purpose in at least 
six of our leading 
cities. 


IN GENERAL. 


all spestry'' 
bricks made by 
Fiske & Co. were 
used in the facade 
of the Lotos Club, 
Donn Barber, archi- 
tect, illustrated in 
the Plate Forms of 
this issue. 


B. H. Shepard 
has retired from the 
firm ОҒ Davis, 
MeGrath & Shep- 
ard, architects, and 
a new copartnership 
has been formed 


which includes Calvin Kiessling, under the firm name of 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling; offices, 1 Madison avenue, 


New York, and 8 Beacon street, 
Boston. 


Gladding, McBean & Co., manu- 
facturers of architectural terra cotta, 
have removed their executive offices 
to the Crocker Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Stebbins & Watkins have opened 
an office for the practise of architec- 
ture at 42 Chauncey street, Boston. 
Manufacturers' catalogues and 
samples desired. 


Wilder & White have removed 
their offices from 5 East 42d street 
to 156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Janssen & Abbott, architects, an- 
nounce the removal of their offices 
from the Machesney Building to the 
Renshaw Building, Liberty avenue 
and 9th street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Karl F. J. Seifert, architect, has 
opened an office for the practise of 
architecture at 25 West 42d street, 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, PAROCHIAI. SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Panel, after Della Robbia, reproduced in colors by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


F. Joseph Untersee, Architect. 


DETAIL, ST. BARBARAS' R. C. CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
Helmle € Huberty, Architects, 
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New York City. 
Manufacturers’ cat- 
alogues and samples 
desired. 


los Rodman 
Nichols, architect, 
announces the re- 
moval of his office 
to 208 South Center 
street, Schenectady, 
iN, УУ, 


Н. А. Walters has 
been elected fourth 
vice-president of 
the Hydraulic Press 
Brick Company, 
with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


One of the most 
conspicuous sites 
for a building in 
this country is that 
occupied by San 
Francisco’s Cliff 
House. This ugly 
building that gave 
for many years a 
first impression to 
those entering by 
the Golden Gate 
has recently been 
destroyed by fire. 
It is to be replaced 
by a structure of 


imposing architectural character and destined to be a 
fine ornament to the city. 


The precarious condition of the 
Town Planning Bill introduced into 
the English Parliament by John 
Burns has led the philanthropist, 
Mr. W. H. Lever, to donate annually 
for three years a sum ranging from 
4500 to £1,000 for instruction and 
research in the twin subjects of 
town planning and skyscraper archi- 
tecture, Opposition to Mr. Burns’s 
bill is centered about the limitation 
of the number of cottages per acre 
as the basis of a town planning 
scheme. 


The architects of Indianapolis 
have organized under the name of 
“ Architects’ Association of Indian- 
apolis" with a large charter mem- 
bership. It has been fully ten years 
since the architects of that city have 
had an organization, and the lack of 
one has bcen seriously felt on more 
than one occasion where the interests 
of the profession have been at stake. 


——— —ÓÓÀ 
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The new association includes practically all the best 
architects of the city. The officers are: President, 
Arthur Bohn; vice-president, Clarence Martindale; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Henry Dupont; directors, Wilson 
B. Parker and Anton Scherrer. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects these officers were elected: President, Ralph Adams 
Cram; vice-president, 
Arthur G. Everett; treas- 
urer, Charles K. Cum- 
mings; secretary, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr.; executive com- 
mittee, Clarence H. Black- 
all, Louis C. Newhall, 
Alexander W. Longfellow. 


Two blocks on the south 
side of Washington Square, 
New York, were chosen by 
the Courthouse Board as 
the best site for the new 
$7,000,000 county court- 
house. It was the fourth 
site chosen, since the Board 
was authorized by law in 
1903, and the selection was 


АИВ ге n endorsed by а committee 
QUICK & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

у 3 of four supreme court 

New Jersey Terra Cotta Com- а N hel А 

pany, Makers. judges. Nevertheless, 


opposition straightway set 
in, led by the New York County Lawyers’ Association 
and joined by the residents of the quiet Washington 
neighborhood. These influences prevailed at the meet- 
ing of a special committee of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and that committee will recommend the 
rejection of the Washington Square site as being incon- 
venient and inaccessible. 


Тће proposed New York State Lunatic Asylum pre- 
sents another struggle to determine upon a site. About 
a year ago the Lunacy Commission was authorized by 
the legislature to have plans prepared for an elaborate 
group of buildings with a view to utilizing the old 


IHE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORMS of the CLASSIC AGES 


Comprising the principal examples of thc orders of 
columns and their entablatures 


By CONSTANTIN UHDE 
Late Professor at the Technical High School at Braunschweig 


Second Edition Revised by 
R. PHENE SPIERS 


Author ot “ The Architecture of Greece and Rome,” etc. 
Containing 76 plates in color, collotype, and pnoto- 
lithography, with descriptive lctter-press 


Issued also with text in German 


Price, $20.00 


BRUNO HESSLING CO. Ltd. 
64 EAST 12% STREET NEW YORK, М. Y. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 


Creedmoor Rifle Range on Long 
Island. State architect \Vare 
has been at work upon these up 
to the present, when by a bill 
introduccd by Senator Raines 
authorizing the commission to 
sell or exchange the Rifle 
Range and to build nearer 
Brooklyn, the subject of loca- 
tion is again opened. New 
York real estate operators are 
astir and ready to bid for the 
Rifle Range if thrown upon the 
market, for it would make a 
suitable nucleus for a new 
suburb. 


In the case of the new im- 
migration station proposed for 
the port of Philadelphia a fine 
site at Gloucester, New Jersey, 
was recommended by the com- DETAILS BY CLINTON & 
mercial bodies of Philadelphia | RUSSEL и 

n Я Conkling-Armstrong Terra 
and practically determined upon Cotta Сора и Malers, 
by Secretary Straus; but the 
slip came in acquiring it. The owners of the property 
had patiently negotiated with the Government for nearly 
a year and had offered the land for an immigrant station 
at a figure less than other parties offered for it. Tardi- 
ness of the Department of Commerce and Labor in act- 
ing in the matter has caused the site to be disposed of 
to private parties and much to the disappointment of 
Philadelphians. If indeed their hopes are to be re- 
vived, it is possible that Uncle Sam will be ‘‘ held пр” 
by someone for a profit. 


Тће Portland Architectural Club, Portland, Ore., will 
hold its Second Annual Exhibition in the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, March 22d to April 10th. 


The First Exhibition of the Minneapolis Architectural 
Club, supported by the Minnesota Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, will be held in the Builders' 
Exchange, April 17th to May 3d. 
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Gymnasiums— Their Рап and Equipment— II. 


BY M. 


H E university, preparatory school, high school, and 

Y.M.C. A. combine with their scheme of educational 
gymnastics, free recreative work and athletics. It is with 
the latter particularly that we are more apt to find conflic- 
tion with gymnasium work and a certain amount of “give 
and take” made necessary. In most universities and 
preparatory schools, as well as high schools, gymnasium 
work is recognized as a feature of the regular curriculum 
and is compulsory. Athletics, while voluntary, form an 
important factor in student life, and as probably no other 
department of the institution is so effective in promoting 
that esprit «de corps that pervades the student body of 
to-day, athletics must be accepted at their full value and 
every means offered to properly promote and care for 
their development. Comparatively few of the student 
body to any great extent indulge in indoor athletics, 
however; their physical training comes in the more 
prosaic gymnasium work, and the welfare of the majority 
should not be unnecessarily encroached upon. Experience 
would seem to prove that a majority of gymnasiums 
planned to-day are entirely insufficient in their accommo- 
dation of work demanded. This criticism is made with 
gymnasium work only in mind. The added feature of 
athletics emphasizes the need and it is reasonable to 
suppose that time will increase it. Physical training is 
becoming more and more a factor in educational life. 

I believe that the most practical scheme (and that 
which is most practical is always best) is a separation of 
the two features. I hold this as more especially true in 
college work. One of our newest university gymnasiums 
now in process of construction has a gymnasium floor 
approximately 70 by 100 feet and in juxtaposition thereto 
an indoor “athletic field ” 140 feet wide, 190 feet long, 
with banked track and dirt floor. I recalla state normal 
sehool gymnasium where two floors are given over to 
gymnastic and athletic work. The building was approxi- 
mately 210 feet long, 70 feet wide; the lower room had a 
ceiling height of about 17 feet, the upper room having 
gabled roof with trusses about 20 feet from floor. Various 
indoor games were played in the lower room, which was 
otherwise free from apparatus, and regular gymnastics 
carried on in the upper room. Arrangements such as 
these create ideal conditions in the matter of equipment 
and also in the general scheme of work; one department 
does not interfere with another and the separate work of 
each is carried on to the best advantage. 

Lack of space and the fact that our currency is not 
always as elastie as our wishes would direct, compel, in a 


P: 
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majority of cases that one room serve dual purposes. It 
is with that type I will deal as applied to colleges and 
preparatory schools. 

Тће estimated amount of space required per capita in 
drill or mass work is placed varyingly from 35 to 50 
square feet. Obviously an architect should know prior to 
drafting plans what his maximum working plant must be. 
There is a certain minimum he should not go below any- 
way and congestion must be avoided if he is to make his 
plant adequate to its needs. It would be safe to estimate 
on the larger number of square feet above given in 
applying his rule. Class work in gymnasiums is con- 
stantly expanding. One college director recently in- 
formed the writer that he aimed ultimately to handle 300 
on his floor simultaneously. Accepting that figure asa 
basis we find that his gymnasium should contain 15,000 
square feet (which it doesn't). Applying the rule that I 
outlined in the original pages of this article, the room 
would measure 100 by 150 feet. I will, however, prove 
that rule by establishing an exception in the case of an 
exceptionally large plant. I believe when the width of 
the room has reached 80 feet and the length exceeds 
120 feet the additional space can well be added to the 
length; that 80 by 190 feet is a better size gymnasium 
than 100 by 150 feet. Particularly where athletics and 
gymnastics are combined, different work at opposite ends 
of room would be the more isolated. Allowing for a 
running track of from 8 feet to 10 feet wide it establishes 
a width suitable for the most popular of gymnasium 
games.— basket ball — and would comfortably provide 
for three courts; from the athletic standpoint it would 
offer opportunity for 60 yard dashes and give a longer 
“straight away " on the track, and allow generally for a 
better arrangement of events. 

Following is a typical equipment for a gymnasium 
of the above character: Twenty-four chest machines, 
twenty-four bar stalls, twenty-four bar stall benches, six 
vaulting horses, six vaulting bueks, six parallel bars, six 
pairs jumping standards, twelve jump boards, six hori- 
zontal and vaulting bars, twelve climbing ropes, six pairs 
flying rings, ten traveling rings, one incline board, six 
spring boards, six adjustable ladders, mattresses, three 
pairs basket ball backstops. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a gymnasium of size specified with 
equipment in place. This equipment is not a complete 
assortment of required apparatus in any sense of the 
word. ‘There are numerous individual pieces, regular 
and special, to be included, and much in the line of small 
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miscellaneous material. The items shown, however, are permits of larger squads as several may be engaged at 
the groundwork of the gymnasium — apparatus that is the same time. 
used collectively by ‘‘squads” or “classes.” I show Working on a unit basis of six it is desirable to pre- 
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this to denote the relative space required in the use of serve this multiple in providing individual pieces, such as 
different pieces — (being drawn to scale). chest weights and bar stalls, exercises on which take time 

Classes are sub-divided into “units.” The average because they run in series and it would cause confusion 
working “unit” on most apparatus is six. It is not іп class work if, say two units of six each were taken off 
desirable to work too many, particularly on slow exer- horse work and sent to chest machines, of which there 
cises as it allows the last man to get “cold,” and is cor- were only ten. In providing for apparatus of this class 
respondingly harder to hold his interest. Ladder work it may be assumed that as a rule twelve would be the 
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FIG. 8. A HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 


FIG. 9. A HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 
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minimum number installed, twenty-four the maximum. 
Chest machines scale five feet on centers; bar stalls three 
feet. The latter are best installed in one section without 
interstices between uprights and wall space should be 
provided accordingly. If provisions are made for these 
class groups the individual pieces will easily find their 
placcs. It would greatly facilitate erection of apparatus, 
Save expense, and produce better results if wall boards 
were fitted in walls when constructed. "They should be 
four feet ten inches high on center for chest weights, and 
scven feet nine inches high on center for bar stalls. 


parallel bar, one pair jumping standards, two jump boards, 
one horizontal and vaulting bar, six climbing ropes, one 
pair flying rings, six traveling rings, one spring board, 
one horizontal ladder, mattresses, one pair basket ball 
backstops. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show interior views of a high school 
gymnasium that presented problems to the manufacturer 
of apparatus. It was very necessary to get the maximum 
amount of work in comparatively limited floor space. 

It will be noted that parallel bars, vaulting horses, and 
vaultingíbucks аге set into sockets anchored flush in the 


FIG. IO. 


Boards should be six inches wide, one and seven eighths 
inches thick, and stained to match other interior work. 

If the maximum number of three hundred were worked 
on this floor probably not more than one half tliat num- 
ber would use apparatus. Part of the room would have 
floor cleared and classes carried on in calisthenics, free 
exercises, tumbling, games, etc. 

The average gymnasium will probably seldom run 
classes of over seventy-five, and from that down to 
thirty or forty. In planning a room I would base figures 
on the larger number. Avoid the sal! gymnasium where 
possible. Floor space and air space are both desirable. 
Applying the fifty square feet rule, the room should con- 
tain 3,750 square feet, and of the proportions generally 
to be recommended, measure 50 feet by 75 feet. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a gymnasium of this size with the 
following equipment of principal pieces, shown as typi- 
cal: Twelve chest machines, twelve bar stalls, twelve bar 
stall benches, one vaulting horse, one vaulting buck, one 


SCHOLARS ADJUSTING GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


floor. These sockets are made to fit either piece of ap- 
paratus, which when not in use is compactly stored on 
the wall. It is the storage feature particularly that adds 
to the working efficiency of the room in its saving of 
needed floor space when apparatus is out of use. This 
apparatus was especially designed at considerable expense 
to make this gymnasium fulfil its purpose. 

Fig. 10 shows scholars adjusting apparatus. 

Posts in somc cases may be necessary in building con- 
struction, but they are objectionable from the gymua- 
sium standpoint. Observe how they cut up floor space 
and that oneof them is padded to lessen chances of injury 
in basket ball games. 

Fig. 11 shows a beautifully arranged preparatory school 
gymnasium. 

There is some diversity of opinion expressed among 
directors on the merits of the running track gallery. 
However that may be it iscertain that this feature must be 
added in a gymnasium of the classes which I am at present 
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discussing, the running track events being the princi- 
pal events of athletic contests and those that certainly 
require much preliminary training. While I am very 
strongly against the running track in rooms of inade- 
quate size, it is to be assumed that with a knowledge of 
the work to be carried on, provisions will be made to 
properly care for that need. I should set the minimum 
size of a room combining gymnastics and athletics with 
its running track, at 50 feet by 75 feet. Some directors 
place this minimum at 40 feet by 60 feet. Association 
with many directors and contact with many varied 
problems of gymnasium outfitting lead me to criticise 


of space exists. The concaved formation of the track is 
inconvenient for seating purposes, and more or less harm 
is liable to occur from chairs, stools, or street shoes. I 
believe careful study would develop a supplementary 
platform that could easily be placed and withdrawn and 
which would solve a serious problem in certain types of 
gymnasiums. One of our larger western universities has 
collapsible seats as used in circuses, that are set up when 
occasion demands on the gymnasium floor and stored in a 
mezzanine passage under the floor, which is centrally 10- 
cated between the locker room and pool below, being above 
a passageway on this floor, and which is reached through 
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this opinion. If the track is made wide enough to really 
serve its purpose to some degree at least, the gymnasium 
work is curtailed out of all proportion to the benefits 
derived. It would seem far the better judgment to have 
a positively good thing than two indifferentif notactually 
poor ones. Other directors, willing to concede the point 
as relating to the track proper are balanced by the 
additional value of its seating capacity. "The same rule 
applies, however. The primary object is the need of a 
gymnasium, not a grand stand.  l'irst, supply that need 
to the full, then build on the furnishings. I think the point 
of theseremarks willapply more particularly to Y.M.C.A.s 
and high schools. There is evident a great disposition 
to curtail space in gymnasiums of this character. 

The problem of seating audiences on the running track 
gallery is still in an unsatisfactory state, even when plenty 


trap doors from the gymnasium. Expensive, compara- 
tively, to operate, but effective in its accommodations. 

Office, dressing room, and examining room for the 
physical director should be on the floor with gymnasium. 
It is desirable to have the director's office placed so that 
he can view the gymnasium floor. In the larger uni- 
versities that have a medical director with one or more 
floor directors, the office for the latter only may be so 
placed, and the office for medical director together with 
examining, dressing rooms, сіс., may be more isolated. 

Where provision can be made for it a small storage 
room just off the gymnasium, with good wide doors, 
would be of great value. It enables the director to keep 
off the floor any apparatus that ће may consider undesir- 
able at the time durjng class periods and also serves 
when room is used for occasional social functions. 
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The Specification. 


BY J. A ЕЙ CARDIKE 


НЕ specification is justly considered of equal im- 

portance with thc working drawings to which it is 
complemcntary. “he latter express the architect's con- 
ception and the former describes in minute detail the 
mode of executing it. Together they present the archi- 
tect's projet in a technical language readily compre- 
hended by the builder and his artisans. 

The ability to write successful specifications requires, 
among other things, an acquaintance with the principles 
of architecture, a very general knowledge of and actual 
experience in building construction and its technical 
terminology, and the art of expressing ideas in a system- 
atic, lucid, and concise manner. In the more important 
offices, this branch of the work is executed by a specialist. 

The specification should, above all things, be systema- 
tic in arrangement, precise in diction, and full and 
complete in all respects. The descriptive rather than 
the narrative style should be adopted. The matcrials 
and workmanship required should be defined with minute 
exactness. The phrasing should be as concise as is con- 
sistent with clearness. Excess of description, elaboration 
of verbiage, repetition, and the use of more than one 
term to express thé same thing, should be avoided, thus 
tending materialy to render the language clear and 
explicit. Ambiguous or general terms should never be 
used as they are often a fruitful cause of expensive 
litigation. 

This suggests the legal importance of the specification 
in the event of litigation — a matter that should be kept 
constantly in mind. The fact that the wording of the 
specification is generally the basis of over one half of the 
arguments in a lawsuit, emphasizes the need of exercis- 
ing the utmost care in the construction of every sentence. 

An error in etymology which quite frequently creeps 
into the specification is the use of the passive verb in the 
infinitive mood; as, “the work zs ѓо be,” or ‘the con- 
tractor /s /o." Instead of this, the imperative mood, 
future tense, should be used; as, “Ше work sZa// be,” or 
“the contractor shall.” 

The question of how fully or briefly the various 
matters comprised in the specification should be de- 
scribed, is one for the writer's judgment to decide in each 
case. Naturally, much depends upon the nature of the 
work, on whether the bidding will be restricted as in 
private practice or thrown open as in public work, and 
other considerations; so that no fixed rule can be laid 
down. But in the majority of cases, the prime requisite 
is, unquestionably, fullness and exactness in describing 
the materials, the workmanship, and the results which it 
is desired to obtain. In dealing with these matters, and 
in the matter of guarantees required against defects or 
deficiencies arising or discovered in the work, the specifi- 
cation cannot betoo full. But in details, especially those 
defining the manner by which the results shall be pro- 
duced, the specification can very easily be too full. And 
no greater mistake can be made than to restrict the 
freedom of the contractor in the method of producing 
certain results, when they can be secured equally well in 
various ways, and the best results to be obtained from 


the contractor are dependent, more or less, on his follow- 
ing the way in which his own experience has taught him 
he can accomplish them most successfully. 

Again, restricting the modus operandi, when in other 
ways, equally good if not better, the desired results may 
be obtained, makes the architect more or less responsible 
for the consequences resultant upon following the speci- 
fied directions; and this matter alone often causes vexa- 
tious disputes. 

When, however, the required results can be more 
clearly defined by describing a method of procedure, it 
should be done; but an opportunity should be afforded 
the contractor to suggest his own course, the architect 
reserving to himself the right to reject it if his judgment 
so dictates. 

Until the working drawings have been well developed, 
or at least finished in pencil, it is not advisable to com- 
mence the draft of the specification, as unforeseen com- 
plications, which affect the specification, continually arise 
up to and even beyond this point and may be overlooked 
if the specification is under way too soon. But, from 
the beginning to the completion of the working draw- 
ings, the draftsman should make notes of any unusual 
conditions which develop, and of such matters of detail as 
would not be readily apparent to the specification writer. 

This memoranda should be supplemented by more 
copious notes made by the specification writer concur- 
rently with the progress of the drawings. For conve- 
nience, it is a good plan to classify the notes under their 
respective trade sections so that there will be before the 
writer, at one time, only those notes which relate to the 
trade whose work is then being described. "his permits 
of a better concentration of the thoughts on the work of 
the trade being described, in that it does away with the 
distraction of having to run through a myriad of notes 
of a very miscellaneous character. Also, as the drafting 
of the specification progresses, matters will come up 
which require cross references in other trade sections, 
and memoranda of them can very conveniently be jotted 
down in the classified notes for these sections. 

The specification writer and the head draftsman should 
co-operate in determining on a general line of demarka- 
tion between what should be described and what shown 
on the plans. Very frequently a word or two on the 
drawings covers what is required more clearly than a 
lengthy description in the specification. Again, there 
are times when the character of the various portions of 
a large building is so varied, that it greatly simplifies 
matters to indicate on the plans some details of the 
finishes of the most varied portions. This is especially 
true when a description of the details involves references 
under several of the trade sections. 

АП particulars relating to the manner of bidding, re- 
ceipt of proposal, returning of plans and specification 
with proposal, examining of site, the right to accept any 
or to reject any or all proposals, and such other details as 
relate only to the bidding and not to the actual execution 
of the work, should be grouped under a heading such as 
“ Instructions to Bidders ” rather than under the general 
conditions or in the body of the specification. This sheet 
may be either sent to the bidders separately as a supple- 
ment to the specification, or better, bound in front of the 
specification. 
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A very important adjunct to the specification, and one 
which it is properly within the province of the specification 
writer to draft, is the form of proposal. ‘This should 
accompany every specification when being issued for bids 
and is required for uniformity and precision of wording. 
Itis particularly necessary when the specification provides 
for alternative methods of construction. In some offices 
a regular form of proposal is printed and sent out in 
duplicate so that the contractor may retain one copy for 
his files. Also, the printing is frequently, and advisedly, 
done with copying ink so that the contractor may make 
an impression of the estimate in his letter copying book 
if he has adopted that method of keeping his records. 

'T he object of the general conditions, which precede the 
trade sections of the specification, is to cover such condi- 
tions as apply generally to all or most of the different 
trades comprised in the work to be done, and those details 
which cannot be properly classified under the different 
trade descriptions. This should be carefully borne in 
mind and such matters as are applicable to only one or a 
very few of the sections, should each be described under 
its respective trade section, rather than in the general 
conditions. 

When a separate specification is made for each trade, 
such matters as the removal of rubbish, water supply for 
building purposes, watchman, temporary office, etc., 
which are usually comprised in the general conditions, 
should be distributed among the various trade specifica- 
tions to the best advantage for securing the required 
results. 

In the general conditions there should also be described 
some of the matters usually mentioned only in the con- 
tract. The matters of fire and liability insurance, bond, 
arbitration of disputes, liquidated damages, and guaran- 
tees are all items which entail expense to the contractor, 
and his attention should be called to them in the specifica- 
tion so that, in bidding on the work, he can take into 
account the cost that he would incur in complying with 
such stipulations. Providing for such matters only in 
the contract, generally leads to a claim on the part of the 
contractor for an increase in his quoted price to cover the 
cost of these items. "The claim 15 just, but coming at a 
time when a contract is about to be closed at a prearranged 
price, is rather vexatious. 

Again, such matters as will require attention during 
the progress of the work, should be put in the specifica- 
tion rather than in the contract, for the very obvious 
reason that they are less likely to be overlooked. The 
former is constantly referred to while the latter is seldom 
consulted — certainly it is not as accessible as the speci- 
fication, and seldom, if ever, is a copy kept at the job. 

'The contract should contain only such matters as the 
consideration, manner of payment, provision against 
liens, and such other stipulations as pertain solely to the 
articles of agreement between the owner and the con- 
tractor. In this respect the form of contract adopted by 
the Michigan Chapter of the American Institute is better 
than the uniform contract adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects and the National Association of 
Builders. 

Following the nsual opening clause and index of the 
specification there should be given а résumé of the work 
intended to be done, under a marginal heading such as 


“Work Required." Immediately after this, a summary 
of the work to be done under other contracts should be 
given under a separate marginal heading such as ** Work 
Omitted." The necessity for knowing just what is not 
included occurs rather frequently during the prosecution 
of the work and should be made clearly evident as above 
suggested. 

The specification should be divided into sections pro- 
portionate to the number of different trades comprised in 
the work to be done, and each trade section should be 
strictly limited to a description of the work which 
properly comes within its province as determined by 
the usual or customary practice in the locality in which 
the work 1s to be prosecuted. 

As to the proper sequence for the trade sections, a very 
good way is to arrange them, as far as possible, in the 
order of their subsequent execution. The same sequence 
should obtain in the arrangement of the various items 
described in each section. 

Each trade section of the specification should ђе 
started at the top of a page so that the general con- 
tractor, if he so desires (and he usually does), may 
readily separate the sections to give each of his sub- 
contractors the portion that relates to his individual 
branch of the work. 

Each trade section should commence with a preamble 
calling attention to the general conditions and the fact 
that they apply with equal force to each and every 
section of the specification. This precaution, although 
unnecessary from a legal standpoint, is advisable for the 
purpose of emphasis; and, in the event of the specifica- 
tion being separated into parts, serves to remind the 
sub-contractor, or persons bidding for the general con- 
tractor, that the section is incomplete if not accompanied 
by the general conditions. 

Immediately following the above preamble, and under 
a marginal heading such as ‘‘ Work Required,” there 
should be given a summary of the work comprised in 
the section; and, if there is any work usnally done by the 
trade whose work is being described but which it is not 
contemplated including, it should be particularly ex- 
cepted under a separate marginal heading such as 
“ Work Omitted.” 

Тће pages of the specification should be numbered 
consecutively and an alphabetical index to the section 
headings provided, to facilitate the hasty reference so 
necessary during the prosecution of the work. 

All paragraphs should be numbered, as it will be found 
to be a great convenience in corresponding, when there 
is occasion for a reference to items in the specification. 
Also, in describing a subject which entails a reference to 
an item in another section of the specification, a paren- 
thetical reference to its paragraph number, placed in 
the body of the paragraph, is a great convenience to all 
who have subsequently to refer to the specification. Тће 
numbering should be conseciitive as a specification rather 
than serially for each section. 

The frequent use of marginal headings, for the items 
described under each section, makes them easy of ref- 
erence! 

The use of marginal sketches is at times most valua- 
ble, as they greatly assist in the clear interpretation of 
descriptions. 
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In Фе more important buildings, when the character 
of the work In the various portions varies to a consider- 
able degree, a tabulation of the finishes, room by room, 
will be found most valuable. "This tabulation is in the 
form of a supplementary section to the specification and 
its chief value lies in its giving a synopsis of the finish of 
any one room without the necessity of running through a 
myriad of detailed description to find information of a 
general character. 

Specifications for alterations which are much involved 
should describe the work generally; that is, item by item 
without reference to trades. This may then be followed, 
if desired, with a more detailed description separated 
into trade sections. 

Alternative methods of construction affecting many of 
the various branches of the work, greatly add to the com- 
plexity of a specification and increase the chances of over- 
sights; and should, therefore, be avoided as much as 
possible. 

When necessary, such alternatives are less complex if 
described in the form of an appendix at the end of the 
specification,rather than byreferences distributed through- 
out the specification. In the section descriptive of the 
work of each trade affected by the alternative, a note is 
made calling attention to the appendix. "The metliod of 
construction most likely to be adopted should, of course, 
be specified direct; leaving the less likely methods as the 
alternatives. 

Every specification should bear the date of its com- 
pletion. 

Jinding the leaves of a specification at the side instead 
of at the top, similar to book binding, has much to recom- 
mend it and of late is being more generally adopted. 

Complete records of the issuance and return of specifi- 
cations should be kept, and if each copy of the specifica- 
tion is numbered it will be of great assistance in keeping 
track of them. 

Questions brought up by the contractors when bidding, 
such as omissions, misdescriptions, ambiguous expres- 
sions, discrepancies between drawings and specifications, 
etc., which are at all important in their nature, should be 
made the subject of an addendum, issued to each and 
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every one of the bidders so that they will all figure on an 
equal basis. 

Any modifications in the work as specified, should be 
carefully described by means of an addendum bearing 
the date of the modification; so that at the completion 
of the work the specification will be an exact description 
of the manner in which the work has been executed, 
rather than a description of how it was at one time con- 
templated executing it. A neglect of this precaution has, 
in the writer's experience, been a source of endless 
trouble in cases of subsequent alterations and additions 
to the buildings, the adjusting of losses by fire and the 
replacing of burned structures. The addenda are placed 
at the end of the specification and numbered as additional 
pages to the specification. Each addendum is also given 
a serial number. 

Previous to the signing of the contract, any modifica- 
tions in the work as specified may be made by correcting 
the descriptive matter itself, but modifications made 
during the prosecution of the work are better provided 
for by means of addenda. At the description of each 
item which is modified by the addenda, a note is made 
such as “бес Addendum page . . .". The use of ad- 
denda is much to be preferred to letters authorizing the 
modifications. 

Any modifications made in the specification should, if 
at all possible, be made in every copy, as the existence 
of incomplete or void copies is bad practice and very 
likely to lead to troublesome disputes. 


IDENTIFIED AND ACKNOWLEDGED AS 


PART OF CONTRACT DATED. 2-19-09. 


OWNER _ 


CONTRACTOR о 


Гог convenience in the matter of signing specifications 
and contract drawings, the use of a rubber stamp such as 
is illustrated is suggested. 


Student Life at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


BY WALTER D. 


INCE the Ecole des Beaux Arts is the goal of a large 
number of American students it may be well to in- 
quire into the requirements of the entrance examinations. 
These are divided into two groups, the architectural 
and the mathematical. 'The first comprises architectural 
design, i.e., the esguzsse, drawing, and modeling, and 
is open to everyone. One hundred and fifty students 
rcceiving the highest marks are allowed to take the 
second group, comprising written and oral examinations 
in plain, solid, and descriptive geometry, algebra, arith- 
metic, and history. Fifty Frenchmen and fifteen for- 
eigncrs are chosen to enter the Ecole from the combined 
results of the two groups. ‘The marks received in each 
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subject are multiplied, to give the total mark, by a vary- 
ing coefficient; for architectural design fifteen, draw- 
ing ten, modeling five, mathematics fifteen, history one 
(the highest mark in any subject being twenty). 

The most important examination is the esquisse, for 
which twelve hours are allowed. With a fair knowledge 
of design on the part of the student it is a matter of 
drawing or indication, as the French say —that is, 
presenting an idea in a clear, concise, unequivocal 
manner. One should give the greatest part of the 
twelve hours to the conception of his idea and to seeking 
the proportions and requisite character, leaving to the 
last few minutes its final expression and rendering. 
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The French methods of drawing columns, details, and 
motifs should be acquired as they will be found to be, 


“as it were, a shorthand of architectural notation. 


In doing preparatory esguisses it is well for the 
student to allow himself no more time than he will have 
in the examination. His idea should be expressed 
clearly, be correct in proportion, and imbued with the 
spirit and character of the program. То aid this, 
familiarity with the well known buildings of Paris, the 
Garde Meuble, the Louvre, the Monnaie, the Archives, 
the Luxembourg— to mention no others — their motives 
and elements, is indispensable. They should be com- 
pared, analyzed, and studied. Each problem's prototype 
should be visited. Seeing a building is worth more than 
an attentive study of its photograph. Since no part of 
Paris is devoid of architectural monuments the student 
when he leaves indoor work, can continue his studies 
during walks to the various parts of the city. A 
generous allotment of time to this instruction is desir- 
able from every point of view. It increases the stu- 
dent's fund of knowledge, scanty on arrival, upon which 
he must draw for inspiration. It gives him ideas of 
character and scale, shows him that building material, 
be it stone, brick, wood, or iron, can be plastic, capable of 
expressing emotional qualities; be sad, severe, reveren- 
tial, gay, as the subject is —tomb, law-court, church, or 
theater. He will thus begin to understand what the 
French mean by character — that a building to be good 
— to speak now only of the exterior, omitting considera- 
tions of plan — must reveal its destination and convey ап 
emotional idea in harmony with its function. "The great 
moral law in architecture, in little as well as big things, 
should be ** Thou shalt not lie." 

'T he search for character is the task the French student 
sets himself, when he has once acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of architectural elements and an appreciation 
of, or a feeling for, proportions. The American must do 
likewise. His chief aid will consist in examining the 
monuments about him. "These the French have seen all 
their lives, so that much that the American must learn 
is innate with the French. Тће French student knows 
what makes the architectural elements — for example a 
pendiment — change its emotional note, be grave or gay, 
public or domestic in feeling. Не has at his command 
an architectural notation in which to express his ideas 
and a language in which to discuss them. 

Drawing in charcoal from the cast is almost as im- 
portant as design. Most Americans, due to the little 
attention given to drawing in our schools, are less effi- 
cient here than in design. Accuracy and the expression 
of the character of the object are desired; if there bea 
flood of light, its portrayal in delicacy of tints and 
shadows; if the shadows be well defined and clear, a 
rendering of strong contrasts. То see accurately both 
form and values is the first requisite —to express what is 
seen so that another may behold its form and sentiment, 
the second. 

Modeling is closely related to drawing and as it is 
easier, few students give much attention to it. Indeed 
it is said in the Oxarier that the highest marks go to those 
who do the least before the examinations. 

In the three subjects of the first group whatever the 
student does before reaching Paris is beneficial. The 


more time he devotes to them, the more able he will be 
to profit quickly from his new environment. 

In mathematics the French go deeply into theory. 
The American, if he desires, can get French textbooks 
from Pourchet, rue des Beaux Arts, for plain and solid 
geometry, algebra, and arithmetic. From them a knowl- 
edge of French methods and a vocabulary of mathe- 
matical terms, useful for the oral examinations, can be 
derived. English textbooks, while not so useful, will 
of course serve to refresh knowledge long forgotten. 
The reader will doubtless smile at the thought of an 
examination in arithmetic, for his ideas of arithmetic 
probably stop at the multiplication table, but neglect of 
the subject may be followed by disagreeable conse- 
quences at the oral examination. 

In descriptive geometry the French present their 
mathematical ‘‘ piece de resistance," which is, in spite of 
the boasts for thoroughness of some of our technical and 
architectural schools, unknown in our country. In this 
subject the American must learn almost entirely abroad 
from private coaching, textbooks, and discussion with 
other students until his knowledge is available without 
hesitation, for demonstrating before a blackboard difficult 
and complicated problems. 

. The written examination, the ерите, for which twelve 
hours are allowed, is perhaps the most arduous test in the 
entire course of the school and consists in solving a series 
of revolutions, projections, and shades and shadows — 
operated upon some complicated form. The complete 
series is seldom finished, despite the twelve hours alloted 
to the task. 

Pending the result of the examinations many leave 
Paris and visit for rest and recreation the cathedral towns, 
Coucy le Chateau, Fontainbleau, or any interesting place 
nearby. As meals and rooms at the average inn of a 
small town rarely exceed in cost 9 francs per day, such 
trips are as inexpensive as they are enjoyable. 

If the student be admitted to the school, he becomes a 
member of the second class. If he has studied in a pre- 
paratory atelier — feeder for one of the regular ateliers — 
he becomes after initiation one of the nouveaux of his 
atelier and is compelled to give one day of each week to 
working for the older men and in addition three days each 
month just previous to the date when the alternating bi- 
monthly problems of the first and second class are due. 
The period of service lasts a year, after which the 
ex-nouveaux becomes in his turn beneficiary of the 
system. 

During this period the American gets a working knowl- 
edge of French used by the students, a combination of 
slang and expressions not to be spoken before refined 
people. He likewise, if he attends lectures, acquires a 
technical vocabulary which will later on be useful for the 
oral examinations and courses in which textbooks are not 
used. The reading of a daily paper such as the Martin 
or Petit Journal will supply a current vocabulary better 
than any book and give an amusing insight into the poli- 
tics of the country. 

In the second class there are courses in stereotomy 
perspective, mathematics, construction, history of archi- 
tecture, drawing, modeling, and design, which latter 
consists of the elements of architecture and problems 
rather of facade than of plan. The credits given are in 
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design ‘‘a mention ” and а “* premiere mention," counting 
one and two values respectively, or, as in all subjects, 
there may be no reconipense, a “four” or “ veste" as it 
is called. In the other subjects there are mentions and 
third medals. Four values in design, two in elements of 
architecture, and mentions in all the other courses are 
required to coniplete the work of the second class. 

In the first class the student is occupied only with 
drawing, modeling, and design, in which serious and 
interesting programs are given, including the decorative 
competitions, the Rougevin and Godeboeuf. 

The credits are in design — mention, second medal, 
and first medal, counting one, two, and three values 
respectively; in drawing and modeling, mention, and 
second medal. Ten values in design, one in modeling, 
and one each in drawing from the antique and from life, 
are required before one is qualified to present a thesis. 

An erroneous impression of the leırgth of time neces- 
sary to go through the Ecole has been formed. ТЕ the 
quality of one's work is such that medals are received, the 
time need not much exceed three years, and has often 
been less. 

The hotels of the Latin Quarter are patronized by the 
newly arrived students until more definite plans are 
formed — Hotel Jacob, rue Jacob, within a block of the 
school, and Hotel Foyot, near the Luxembourg gardens, 
are typical. At the former a furnished room can be had 
for 55 francs per month, at the latter for 75 francs. 
Meals are taken at pensions or restaurants. The restau- 
rants, such as the Pre'aux Cleres, Tyrion, and most eco- 
nomical of all, one in the rue de Beaune frequented by 
the neighborhood's bakers, picturesque in their large 
white caps, are the ineeting places of students in which 
they discuss their work over meals. The pensions may 
be used for a few months by those just arrived, but their 
cheapness, varying from 150 francs upward for room and 
meals, is not sufficient compensation to long hold one. 
The students soon make acquaintances and in groups of 
two or more hire apartments, which can be Пай as 
cheaply as 600 francs per year, the tenant paying in 
addition certain taxes which the landlord hands on to his 
tenants when imposed on him by the state or city. In 
the apartinent which I had and which consisted of two 
bedrooms, kitchen, and studio, the taxes amounted to 
about 100 francs, and the rent to 600 francs per year. In 
old buildings where quarters are cheap, it must be 
understood that there are none of the modern conve- 
niences or necessities, except running water. The 
cheapest have neither gas nor electricity and are reached 
by many stairs. Yet the French merchant will send his 
boy each morning with a four-cent loaf of bread, a small 
quantity of butter, and a jug of cream up to the loftiest 
quarter. One hundred and ten steps led to the one I 
occupied and each morning the loaf of bread stood, end 
on, the French custom, upon the door mat. Breakfast, 
i.e., coffee and rolls, may be had on the wide sidewalks, 
served from a café, at the cost of 35 centimes and a tip 
of 10 centimes to the waiter. 

Lunch and dinner may be had as cheaply as 2 francs 
50 centimes or 3 francs 50 centimes at the Pre’aux 
Cleres, rue Bonaparte, or similiar restaurants, where the 
regular tip to the waiter is three cents per meal. Some 


Americans keep house, for which purpose a competent 
servant who cooks, goes to market, does the housework, 
and can be hired for $7.00 per month. Of the expensive * 
cafés La Tour d'Argent and Laperousse are well known 
for the excellency of their special dishes. 

Usually the price for a table d'hóte luncheon through- 
out the smaller towns of France is 2 francs 50 centimes. 
In the large cities meals can be had at these low prices, 
but not of the quality and variety afforded in the 
villages. Culinary skill exists throughout France and 
the traveler will make, on this score, many compari- 
sons to the detriment of his own land. 

Dining al fresco is very common. The sidewalks, 
which are wide, are utilized for the purpose, and dotted 
with tables and people, contribute much to the aniniated 
aspect of the streets. Each café has its set of habitués 
to whom the café is a club where games, especially cards 
and checkers, are played, and papers read after meals. 
One is struck by the leisurely atmosphere of these small 
numberless cafés — no cry of “what next ” from waiters, 
no prodding to order this and that — places where one 
glass of beer may be consumed the entire evening and 
not provoke angry or scornful glances from employees 
or proprietor. 

Of the students' celebrations, the Ballade du Rougevin 
following the rendue of the problem of that name is 
interesting. Floats from all the ateliers gather in the 
courtyard of the school to meet the competitors coming 
from their work. A motley crowd with banners, lan- 
terns, and calcium lights goes singing and cheering 
through the narrow streets of the Quarter to the 
Pantheon where a bonfire of the floats is the culmination. 
Viewed from this distance it is very silly, not at all busi- 
ness-like, or practical, but when were manifestations of 
animal spirits, of exuberance of life, sensible? "Their 
charm is rather in their irrelevancy, their nonsense. 

The Quat’z Arts Ball is the artistic tradition and 
triumph of the Quarter. Students and professors only 
are admitted to it, after their costumes have been ap- 
proved. Its gorgeousness of color and sumptuousness 
of effect are a dazzling and successful appeal to the 
sensuous. 

The ateliers, with the exception of the three housed in 
the Ecole, occupy quarters in old buildings where cheap- 
ness and dirt keep company. А crowd of students is not 
a desirable neighbor: they sing much, often through the 
night. The walls of the rooms are decorated with 
caricatures and pictures until a dark somber tone is 
attained that accords well with the dirt, dishevelment, 
and confusion of the place. The lighting is by candle, 
each man furnishing his one or two candles that are 
stuck to the board on which he is working. The air 
of the room is close, for there is no ventilation. Silence 
never prevails. Jokes fly back and forth, snatches of 
songs, excerpts from operas, at times even a mass may 
be sung, yet amid the confusion and babble — strange as 
it may seem — work proceeds. 

The fruits of that work should be an architectural 
point of view from which all problems, however 
various, are to be seen and studied, an architectural 
inode of expression and language, and a knowledge 
of monuments and buildings of many epochs. 
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Standard Architectural Books — V. 


SCHOOLS. 


DMUND MARCH WHEELWRIGHT, F.A.I.A.: 

Architect of the city of Boston 1891-1895. School 
Architecture, a general treatise for the use of archi- 
tects and others; with descriptive illustrations. Boston, 
Rogers & Manson, 1901; Но (27 by .20 by .03), 154 
329 p., ill.; cloth, $5.00. Mr. Wheelwright describes his 
book well when he says in his preface that he has “sought 
to keep within the province of the architect, and not to 
trespass upon that of the educator, or of the engineer- 
ing, sanitary, or hygienic expert." He has himself built 
some most attractive schools, and is disposed to give the 
element of beauty in design its proper place. In the text 
of his work he has used to advantage the sixth volume of 
the fourth part of the “Handbuch der Architektur” 
noticed in our first article. His Boston schools are illus- 
trated in a monograph by Francis W. Chandler entitled 
“Municipal Architecture in Boston from Designs by 
Edmund M. Wheelwright.” Boston, Bates & Guild, 
1898; 2 vols. 
` Joseph А. Moore: Inspector of public buildings, state 
of Massachusetts. The School House, its Heating and 
Ventilation, published by the author, 1905 ; 8° (.24 by 
.16 by .015), 8 + 204 p., ill, plans; cloth, $1.80. This 
book has a chapter on the architecture of schools, but is 
mainly devoted to a thorough discussion of the hygienic 
phase of the subject. 

Felix Clay, B. A.: Architect. Modern School Buildings, 
Elementary and Secondary; A treatise on the planning, 
arrangement, and fitting of day and boarding schools 

. . with special chapters on the treatment of class 
rooms, lighting, warming, ventilation, and sanitation. 
London, Batsford; New York, Scribner's Sons, 1903; 4to 
(285 by .195 by .05), 20 – 459 p., ill.; cloth, 25s. net. 
Clay's book gives English practice mainly and develops 
the scientific side of the subject. It is, apparently, the 
latest of the special works. 


LIBRARIES. 


John Willis Clark, M.A., F.S.A.: Author of the Archi- 
tectural History of the University of Cambridge. The 
Care of Books; an Essay on the Development of Libraries 
and Their Fittings, from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century. Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity, second ed. 1902; 4to (.27 by .18 by .04), 18 + 330 p., 
ilL, pl., plans; cloth, 18s. net. “he vast production of 
books in modern times has forced upon us the stack 
system and has made our libraries mechanical. It is 
pleasant to be brought into contact with the sympathetic 
intimité of older methods of housing books, when they 
were less plentiful, and more keenly delighted in. 
Clark's ** Care of Books” isa thorough discussion of the 
development of library construction from the earliest 
efforts to the moderm period. Every architect who 
builds libraries should have this book, and will do well 
to return, when he can, to the earlier types. "The illus- 
trations are made from old examples hardly to be found 
elsewhere. 

Theodore Wesley Koch: Librarian University of Michi- 
gan. A Portfolio of Carnegie Libraries, being a separate 


> 


issue of the Illustrations from “А Book of Carnegie 
Libraries." Ann Arbor, Michigan, George Wahr, pub- 
lisher, 1907; 8° (.25 by .16 by .02), 120 plates in portfolio, 
abundant plans; $2.50 net. The creation of the Carnegie 
foundations, coming rapidly, and resembling each other 
closely, has forced the development of a peculiarly 
modern type of small library buildings, which have been 
for the most part as well designed as possible. Mr. Koch's 
portfolio presents the series well, with many photographs 
and plans. His general work on Carnegie libraries will 
be valuable when it appears, although only incidentally 
concerned with architecture. 

Free Public Library Commission of Massachusetts. 
Ninth Report, Boston, Wright and Potter Printing Сот- 
pany, state printers, being Public Document Хо. +, 
1899; 8° (.23 by .15 by .05), 17 + 465 p., many photo- 
graphic illustrations; apply to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. "This report is espe- 
cially valuable for a large number of photographic illus- 
trations of working libraries. There are no plans. At 
the end of the volume is a section on the general library 
legislation of Massachusetts, beginning with 1798. 


THEATERS. 


Edwin O. Sachs: Chairman of the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee and E. A. Woodrow. Modern Opera 
Houses and Theaters; examples selected from play- 
houses recently erected in Europe; with descriptive text. 
А treatise on theater planning and construction, and 
supplement on stage machinery, theater fires, and pro- 
tective legislation. London, Batsford, 1896-97-98; fol. 
(ОШБУ IS by 655) 3 vols, Ш, 220 pl, 32 paged 
pl; 315$. unbound. А part of the third volume has been 
published separately under the title, ** Stage Construc- 
tion," Batsford, 1898. These three large volumes on 
theaters constitute the most exhaustive treatise published 
on this subject. All the most important theaters built 
up to the date of publication are included, as well as a 
thorough discussion of theoretical matters connected with 
the subject. Notwithstanding its cost the book should 
be in every considerable office. 

William H. Birkmire: The Planning and Construc- 
tion of American Theaters. New York, John Wiley, 
1896: BO (239 by 195 by .025), 10 Е Ш р, 38 pl, 2 
paged pl.; cloth, $3.00. Birkmire’s little book contains 
an excellent sketch of the history of American theaters 
and descriptions of the leading buildings; but its chief 
value is in the careful account of American methods of 
construction and legal limitations. 

William Paul Gerhard, C.E.: Consulting engineer. 
Theaters; Their Safety from Fire and Panic, Their Com- 
fort and Healthfulness. Boston, Bates & Guild Co., 
1900; 8° (.22 by .15 by .02),5 + 110 p.; cloth, $1.00. 
In his publications on theater construction Mr. Gerhard's 
point of view is that of the practical engineer looking 
out for the many details essential to the comfort and 
safety of crowded buildings. 

William Paul Gerhard, C. I.: Theater Fires and Panics, 
Their Causes and Prevention. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, London, Chapman & Hall, 1896; 8? (.19 by .13 by 
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.015), 7 + 175 p.; cloth, $1.50. This book contains a 
valuable bibliography of material on theaters, which 
includes books and articles in periodicals. 


HOSPITALS. 


Sir Henry Burdett, K.C,B.: Editor of the Hospital. 
Hospitals and Asylums of the World; their origin, 
history, construction, administration, management, and 
legislation; with plans of the chief medical institutions 
accurately drawn to a uniform scale, etc. London, J. & 
A. Churchill, 1891-93; text, 410 (.27 by .19 by .06), 4 
vols., plates, 1903; fol (.51 by .35 by .02), 1 vol., 112 ply; 
cloth, 168s. net. Vols. II and IV contain bibliographies. 
Burdett on hospitals is the most important and most 
extended work on the subject. The entire history of 
this class of buildings is given, with the practice in every 
country; and abundant examples. The research on which 
the work is based has been exhaustive, so that up to its 
date of publication it may be considered a complete body 
of practice in hospital architecture. For the practice 
since 1893 one must depend upon reports in the archi- 
tectural journals, where detailed drawings of all impor- 
tant hospitals may be found. 

Albert S. Ochsner, B.S., F.R. M.S., M.D.: Professor 
of clinical surgery, University of Illinois; and Meyer J. 
Sturm, B.S., architect. The Organization, Construction, 
and Management of Hospitals; with numerous plans and 
details. Chicago, Cleveland Press, 1907; 4to (.28 by .21 
by .04), 600 p., ill.; cloth, $7.00. The book of Ochsner 
and Sturm does not take the place of Burdett with its fine 
body of examples; but on the theoretical side it is better, 
being based upon later practice. The sections devoted 
to lighting, plumbing, ventilation, and like matters are 
valuable in themselves and in their general application. 

Sir Henry Burdett: The Cottage Hospital; Its Origin 
and Progress, Management and Work, etc. London, 
J. A. Churchill, 1877; 12mo (.19 by .13 by 0.25), 134-5 
+272 p., ill., 1 pl. ; 3d ed. rewritten, enlarged 1896; cloth, 
105. 64. \Wecannot, іп our bibliography, include the long 
list of Sir Henry Burdett’s publications on hospitals, but 
this little work on the cottage type may be profitably 


added. 
BRIDGES. 


Edward Cresy (1792-1858): Architect, civil engineer, 
F.S.A. А Practical Treatise on Bridge-Duilding, and on 
the Equilibrium of Vaults and Arches, with the Pro- 
fessional Life and Selections from the Works of Rennie. 
London, John Williams Library of the Fine Arts ; New 
York, Wiley «€ Con 1839; foL (575 Бу TOS в SINS 
p., 18 copper plates; 42s. Modern books on bridge 
building are entirely concerned with structural matters, 
and are to be classed with engineering and not archi- 
tecture. Of the old books on masonary bridges, Cresy 
is probably the best, giving the fine English practice of 
the early nineteenth century. 


(GREENHOUSES. 

Lord & Burnham Co.: Greenhouses as We Build Them, 
and other catalogues and circulars of greenhouse con- 
struction. New York office, St. James Building, 1907. 
In the absence of special works on this subject we may 
recommend the catalogues of a leading firm of architects 
which has devoted itself to this type of buildings. 


THE ARTS ALLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 
Civic ART. 

Georges Eugène Haussmann, Baron, 1809-1891; Préfet 
de la Seine 1853-1869: Mémoires. Paris, Victor Havard, 
1869-1893; 89 („23 by 155 by О oO 
22.50 francs, unbound. The reconstruction of Paris by 
Napoleon III was the first large attempt to meet the 
problems of civic construction. In a surprising number 
of cases these problems were met and solved correctly. 
The best record of the work is in these reminiscences of 
a clever old man. Anyone undertaking the study of 
civic art should commence with Haussmann's Mémoires. 
He will be immensely amused by the way. 

J. Stübben, Stadt-Baurath in Cologne: Der Städtebau, 
being the ninth half volume of the fourth part of the 
Handbuch der Architektur. Darmstadt, Bergstrüsser, 
1890; 4to (.275 by .2 by .04); 9+561 p., ill., 12 pl., 104 
paged pl., 1 table; 32 marks. As important as the build- 
ing, is its emplacement in the general plan of the city or 
town. The complete art of the city has been thoroughly 
illustrated by Stiibben in his Stiidtebau, which is the 
standard manual on this subject. 

Camillo Sitte: Director of the Gewerbeschule in 
Vienna. Der Städtebau nach seinen Künstlerischen 
Grundsätzen. Vienna, Carl Graeser & Co., 3d. ed., 1901; 
8° (.225 by .145 by .015); 7+180+4 p., ill., 4 pl.; cloth, 
7 marks. The Haussmannizing of Paris carried the 
French sense of classic symmetry to its logical conclusion. 
The effect in Paris is fine, but copied in every European 
city the result was a degree of monotony, against the 
burden of which a more modern school, with Sitte at its 
head, rebels. Sitte’s book is held to the artistic side of 
the subject, and is sympathetic toward all the older 
schools of civic arrangement. 

Charles W. Eliot: President of Harvard University. 
Charles Eliot, landscape architect. Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1903; 8° (.23 by .16 by 
.03); 2 vols., ill., pl., portraits, maps, plans; cloth, $3.50. 
The second volume of this book covers the period during 
which Mr. Eliot was the landscape architect to the Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission of Boston, and is the best 
record of the intelligent reconstruction to which that city 
has been subjected. 

Charles Mulford Robinson: Modern Civic Art; or, 
The City made Beautiful. New York, G. P. Putnams 
Sons, second ed. 1904; 8° (.23 by .155 by .035); 124-381 
p., photographic pl.; cloth, $3.00. It would be pleasant 
to notice more of Mr. Robinson's enthusiastic work оп 
civic art, but this one volume must suffice. ‘Modern 
Civic Art” is for the general reader and intended not so 
much to instruct as to interest him in multitudinous 
matters which are often forgotten and neglected. 


JARDINAGE. 


Edouard André: Jardinier principal de la Ville de Paris. 
L'Art des Jardins, traité général de la composition des 
Parcs et Jardins. Paris, Masson éditeur, 1879; 4to (.29 
by .21 by .07); 8+888 p., 520 ill., 11 pl.; 35 francs, un- 
bound. André was in the line of succession after the 
great Alphand as the supreme authority in the manage- 
ment of the Jardinage of Paris. He prints many historical 
plans, but the chief value of his book is in its practical 
side. It is concerned mainly with the modern informal 
class to which practically all our parks belong. 


itr BRICKBUILDER. 


TOMB AT LAKE FOREST CEMETERY, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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HISTORICAL BUILDING, DOVER, MASS. 


MEMORIAL 


SAWIN 


Philip B. Howard and Walter P. Henderson, Associated, Architects. 
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IAEA TE K BUILDER. 


Little Wenham Hall. 


EDITOR оғ THE BRICKBUILDER. 

Dear Sir: — In making an extensive search through 
the various libraries of the country for interesting pic- 
tures of brickwork I have encountered numerous refer- 
ences to “ Little Wenham Hall” in Suffolk, England, in 
which a number of writers have commented in a very 
interesting way on the brickwork. 

Singularly enough, however, I have been unable to 
find a photograph of this building in any of the eastern 
libraries, and thinking that it might interest your readers 
I sent a photographer to the building and obtained two 
| fairly good photographs, one at small scale, and one 
| taken at close range showing the brickwork in detail. 
If you care to do so I should be pleased to have yon 
publish these pictures. 

. In “Domestic Architecture in the Middle Ages”, 
T. Hudson Turner, I found the following description : 

“The history of this building is involved in great 
obscurity. In the year 1281 the manors of Great and 
Little Wenham of Stamford, County Suffolk, were held 
by Petronilla de Holbrok. The estate of Little Wen- 
ham was subsequently the seat of the family of Brews, 
whose descendants possessed it in the reign of Henry 
| VIII. “he material of the walls of this house is chiefly 
| brick mixed at parts with flints. These bricks are 
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LITTLE WENHAM HALL, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND. 


mostly of the modern Flemish shape, but there are some 
of other forms and sizes, bearing a general resemblance 
to Roman brick or tiles. The color of the bricks varies 
considerably. The buttresses and dressings are of stone. 
The plan is a parallelogram with a square tower at one 
angle, on the outside the scroll molding is used asa string 
and it is continued all round, showing that the house is 
entire as originally built. The ground room is vaulted 
with a groined vault of brick with stone ribs which are 
merely chamfered ; they are carried on semi-octagon shafts 
with plainly molded capitals. The windows of this lower 
room are small plain lancets widely splayed internally." 
Very truly yours, 
J. Parker В. FISKE. 


(Fiske & Company, Inc.) 


| DETAIL, LITTLE WENHAM HALL. 


Combination Life Rail and Surface Drainage Overflow for 


| 
| Plunge Baths. 


VALUABLE invention in the form of special shaped 

enameled bricks, which furnish a combination life rail 
and surface drainage overflow for plunge baths, has been 
very generally adopted in recent work. The ideas ex- 
pressed and developed in the design were conceived and 
worked out for the purpose of eliminating many vital 
objections and faults which are commonly found in 
almost every plunge bath which has been built. By the 
use of these special shaped bricks a complete and efficient 
surface drainage system is obtained which removes all 
scum, dried skin, saliva, and other floating matter from 
the surface of the water, and prevents the accumulation 


of this objectionable matter on the sides of tank, thus 
reducing to а minimum the necessity of cleansing. 
Dirt from the feet of observers mixed with drippings 
from bathers — a common nuisance in most plunge rooms 
— 18 by capillary attraction diverted into the gutters 
which extend around the tank, while the ovérílow of the 
tank serves to carry the soiled water in the gutters off 
through the drainage outlets. 

One of the especially valuable features of this in- 
vention is the life rail, which is formed at the water's 
edge by the use of the brick. The rail so formed is 
much more convenient and practical than festooned life 


бо 


ropcs, or rigid bronze rail- 
ings which are usually placed 
high up to prevent interfer- 
ence with the swimmer. It 
is helpful to the nervous 
beginner, as he does not have 
to reach high out of the 
water, which action has a 
tendency to force the body 
under water. It has the ad- 
vantage over the metal rail 
in not interfering in any way 
with the diver. The cap 
courses can be made verti- 
cally flush with the life rail 
if desired. The life rail isa 
help to the swimmer in get- 
ting out of the tank, and if 


need be it is a convenient place in which to expectorate. 
Fig. 1 shows the life rail, gutter, and quoin finish 


cap course. 


Fig. 2 shows in sections A and В how easily the dis- 


tance between 
water level and 
floior line can be 
varied to suit 
special require- 
ments. The nearer 
together these are 
the more ideal are 
the conditions, in- 
cluding greater ease 
in getting out of 
the tank. 

A сар course of 
marble may be used 
if preferred, and is 
advisable as it can 
be furnished with 
fine fluting or cor- 
rugation not practi- 
cal in enameled 
brick. Further- 


more with marble the thickness of cap course, from 
rabbet to the top, may bc made less than with brick. 
Thickness of overhang must be slightly in excess of 
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FIG, I. PERSPECTIVE OF CORNER OF PLUNGE. 


ting cleansing. The removal 
of overflow is accomplished 
by the sloping gutter; as 
shown in Fig. 1. Outlets 
are usually located in sides 
and ends twenty feet apart, 
with ten foot grade sloping 
each way on one eighth inch 
fall to the foot. Flooding 
of the floor is impossible if 
the number and size of out- 
lets are sufficient. The lip 
in the life rail is especially 
strong and the cap course 
needs nospecial bondingif set 
incement. If desired, mctal 
tie rods may be used to give 
an added strength to either. 


It may be observed that the removal from the surface 
of all impurities by this arrangement makes the bath 


look far more inviting, whereas under the old methods 


PLUNGE 


PATH IN Y.M.C. A. AT STAMFORD, CONN, 


Equipped with life rail, surface drainage and sanitary gutter combination in enameled brick. 


Tracy, Swartwout & Litchfield, Architects. 


total fall of gutter — 
usually 1% inches in 
10 feet=' inch per 
foot. 

Fig. 3 shows plan 
and perspective of re- 
turn of gutter behind 
life rail, also the miter 
finish of the inverted 
gutter and the turn of 
the life rail around 
the four vertical corn- 


ceiling over the 
swimming pool. Тће 
span of the ceiling 
arch is about fifty 
feet, the length about 
one hundred and 
twenty-five feet. The 
color scheme is cream 
white and green, the 
border tile being in a 
dull mat glaze, with 
panels in corrugated 
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surface impurities are only removable by emptying the 


tank, by which 
process they ате 
deposited on the 


sides and bottom 
of the tank, which 
have to be washed 
off with a scrubbing 
brush and hose— 
this in turn throw- 
ing the whole tank 
system out of com- 
mission for a con- 
siderable time. 
Furthermore the 
dirt and scum once 
having beenallowed 
to dry on the sur- 
face of the tank 
require considera- 
ble effort to remove 
it, and this leads to 


the use of rough cleansing materials which ultimately 
tend to dull the face of the lining. 


НЕ natatorium in the Phipps Building, Pittsburg, 
Grosvenor Atterbury, archiect, illustrated in the 
plate form of this issue, has a Guastavino glazed tile 
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FIG. 3. PERSPECTIVE PLAN OF 


GUTTER AT CORNER. 
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Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


HE Council of Fine Arts held its first meeting in 

Washington, February 9. Of the thirty members 
composing the council, twenty-six were present. In 
organizing, Mr. Trowbridge, of Trowbridge & Living- 
ston, was elected chairman, and Mr. James Rush 
Marshall, of Hornblower & Marshall, was chosen secre- 
tary. Various sub-committees were formed, so that 
questions submitted to 
the council by the presi- 
dent or his cabinet offi- 
cers may be considered 
by those familiar with 
special subjects, and 
then presented to the 
entire council for action. 
Under the established 
custom, whereby the 
orders of one president 
remain in effect until 
changed or rescinded 
by another, the council 
wil continue to exist 
after Mr. Roosevelt's 
departure from the 
White House. Already 
Mr. Taft has shown his 
sympathy with its ob- 
ject and work. The 
most important action 
of the council at its 
initial meeting was to 
report strongly in favor 
of locating the Lincoln 
Memorialat theextreme 
western end of the Mall, 
where it was first de- 
signed to be placed by 
the Senate Park Com- 
mission's Plan. 


+ 
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STATE Art Com- 
mission for New 


York is provided for 
in a bill recently intro- 
duced into the legisla- 
ture. The commission 
is to be composed of 
eleven members: The 
governor, the presi- 
dents of the Albright 
Art Gallery of Buf- 
falo; the Albany His- 
torical Society; the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences; the com- 


DETAIL BY J. WALTER STEVENS, 
ARCHITECT. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


WHITE BUILDING, SEATTLE, 
White mat glazed terra cotta, executed by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
furnished by Hydraulic Pressed Brick Company. 
Howells & Stokes, Architects. 


missioner of educa- 
tion, and five persons 
to be appointed by the 
governor — including 
one painter, onc sculp- 
tor, and one architect, 
and two other persons 
not members of any 
branch of the profes- 
sion of fine arts—from 
lists to be supplied by 
the Fine Arts Federa- 


DETAIL BY FRANCIS Н. 
KIMBALL, ARCHITECT. 


New York Architectural Terra 
Cotta Company, Makers. 


tion of New York, the 
Central New York 
Chapter, and the Buf- 
falo Chapter of the 
American Institute of 
Architects. + 

The term of office is 
to be three years, except 
in the case of the first 
members of the com- 
mission, whose terms 
are to be fixed by lot at 
one, two, and three 
years: They ате ко 
receive no compensa- 
tion other than reim- 
bursement for expenses. 


== 
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T HAS been esti- 
mated that the 
amount of wood annu- 
ally consumed in the 
United States at the 
present time is twenty- 
three billion cubic feet, 
while the growth of the 
forest is only seven bil- 
lion feet. In other 
words, Americans all 
over the country are 
using more than three 
times as much wood as the forests are producing. The 
figures are based upon a large number of state and local 
reports collected by the government and upon actual 
measurements. 


WASII. 
Brick 


H ARVARD UNIVERSITY offers to members of the 
associate societies and to the individual members 
of the Architectural League of America, three scholar- 
ships in architecture for special students. The scholar- 
ships will be forwarded to those who stand highest in a 
competition in architectural design to be held in May. 
The competition will be conducted in the various cities 
by the League through the organizations affiliated with 
it; on a program prepared by the architectural depart- 
ment of the Harvard University, and will be judged by 


the professor of 
architecture in the 
university and a 
Boston architect 
selected by the 
League. These 
scholarships entitle 
their holders to free 
tuition in Harvard 
University for one 
year. The cost of 
such tuition other- 
wise is #150 per 
year. If the num- 
ber of candidates 
and the quality of 
the work done in 
the competition 
should warrant such 


action, the department of architecture of Harvard Uni- 
versity will recommend to the authorities the award of 
similar scholarships to the two competitors standing next 
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MANUFACTURERS' BUILDING, MINNESOTA STATE FAIR GROUNDS. 
Built of pink face brick, made by Twin City Brick Company. 
Clarence H. Johnston, Architect. 


competition is to 
receive 5250 quar- 
terly for two and a 
half years. The 
subscribersof $5,000 
each are: Mrs. Goe- 
let, Wits. Пату 
Payne Whitney, 
Mrs. Auchmuty, 
Mrs. W. E. Nan- 
derbilt, and Mrs. 
Alex. G. Cochran. 
The preliminary 
competition,open to 
everyA merican, was 
held March 13 at 36 
East Tweuty-second 
street, New York. 


HE passage of what is known as the commissioner's 
bill at Washington provides for the supervision of 
the building and loan associations of the District of 


highest on the list to the successful ones. Candidates Columbia by the Comptroller of the Currency. “This 


should notify Emil 
Lorch, chairman of 
the Committee on 
University Fellow- 
ships, .\rchitectural 
League of America, 
Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, by April 10 
of their intentions 
to take part in the 
com petition. 


А JAPANESE 

Commission 
appointed for the 
purposeof studying 


the effects of earthquakes upon buildings has recom- 


FACTORY OF THE NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Walls built of terra cotta hollow tile of warm rich orange tones, inade by 
Henry Maurer & Sons. 
Meloy & Beckwith, Architects. 


gives the thousands 
of depositors the 
protection and ad- 
vantage of govern- 
mental supervision 
for the first time," 
declares Commis- 
sioner Macfarland. 


REAT activity 

J in building is 
to be observed 
among the colleges 
of. the сопа" 
Marquette Univer- 
sity has announced 


a plan for centralizing its now scattered buildings. An 


mended a system of channeled and fitted bricks. Italso engineering building to cost about $200,000 will be 
endorses the method of thickening the walls with a con- started within six weeks. А law building to cost $100,000 


cave curve at the base, resembling the roots of a tree as will follow, and later a gymnasium. 


they grow into the 
trunk. The latter 
scheme has been 
tried with success 
in southern Italy. 


А NUMBER of 
American 


women have sub- 
scribed $25,000 for 
the competition of 
the Paris Prize to 
be held by the New 
Mork Society Of 
Beaux Arts Archi- 
The income 

ill $ a student 
th jeaux Arts 


aye thr years, 


«та? s 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, CHICAGO, 


lt of “Shawnee” brick, made by Ohio Mining & Manufacturing Company. Furnished 


by Thomas Moulding Company, Chicago. 
Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. 


. А bill pending 
in the Minnesota 
legislature carries 
an appropriation of 
$300,000 for the 
purchase of a tract 
of fifty acres to be 
added to the present 
campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minne- 
sota. Upon this 
ground is to be lo- 
cated the new men's 
building, for which 
$250,000 is now 
available. The re- 
gents will signalize 
thelr area eE 
campus” scheme 
by putting into 
effect a large pro- 


gram of construc- 
tion. The legisla- 
ture has been called 
upon for more than 
$1,000,000 to be 
devoted to the erec- 
tion of new build- 
ings, and it is hoped 
that several times 
that amount may 
be spent on im- 
provements within 
the next five years. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert 
has been retained 
to supervise the 
work of beautifying 
the campus and 
effecting a new 
alignment of the 
Пе а тате. ,.. 
At the University 
of Michigan a men's 
dormitory seems 
now assured. 115 
and to house three 
hundred students. 
A commons build- 
ing is also being 
projected for the 
near future. ... 
The University of 
Virginia has re- 
tained Warren H. 
Manning, the Bos- 
ton landscape archi- 
есь tO Carry out, 
as far as may now 
be possible, the 
original design of 
Jefferson's for the 
development of the 
natural and arti- 
ficial features of the 
campus. Тће 
fund for the Harper 
Memorial Library 
at the University of 
Chicago has been 
completed, and 
there is now on ex- 
hibition, in the office 
of Shepley, Rutan 
ооо та сте, a 
plaster model show- 
ing this and other 
neighboring build- 
ings as the group 
will appear when 
completed. 

Тће University of 
Maine is about to 
dedicate its new 
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А FIREPLACE IN THE GAINSBOROUGH STUDIO, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Built of “ Tapestry ” bricks and tiles which range in color from Indian red through varying 
Fiske & Company, Inc., Makers. 
Charles W. Buckham, Architect. 


shades of brown, purple, olive, and blue. 


being planned six stories in height 
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WEST SOTH STREET, 


ing quarters, and extensive commons. 
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GROUP OF APARTMENTS, CHICAGO. 


Faced with wire cut dark red brick, made by Western Brick Company, Danville, ПІ. 


Borst & Hetherington, Architects. 


RAILWAY DEPOT, NEWBURG, 0110. 


Roofed with Imperial Spanish red tile, made by Ludowici-Celadon Company. 


R. Trimble, Architect. 
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Hall of Agricul- 
аше атт 
College hasreceived 
the gift of a large 
tract of land, and 
from another donor 
a sum of money for 
improving this 
property for the 
purposes of intram- 
ural sport. 


NE of the 

finest ар- 
pointed municipal 
lodging houses in 
the world was the 
one opened in New 
York a few weeks 
ago. Itis equipped 
with electric eleva- 
tors, shower baths, 
fumigating retorts, 
immaculate sleep- 
It will accommo- 
date nine hundred 
men. By eleven 
o'clock of the eve- 
ning on which it 
was thrown open 
three hundred and 
eighty-three per- 
sons had registered. 


HE plaza of 

thenew Union 
Station at Wash- 
ington is to be 
ornamented by the 
Columbus Memor- 
ial Statue and large 
architectural foun- 
tain for which Con- 
gress appropriated 
$100,000. The 
modeling of the 
statue has bcen 
awarded to Lorado 
Jai шо 1S E 
relative of the 
President. 


HFP State As- 

sociation of 
Architects has been 
formed in Pennsyl- 
vania. “The asso- 
ciation comprises 
delegates from the 
Chapters of the 
American Institute 
of Architects in the 
state. D. Knicker- 
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Ђаскег Воуд of Philadelphia was 
ected president, and William L. 
laily, secretary and treasurer. 
Among the topics considered by 

the association at its first meeting, 

which was held at Harrisburg on 

February 23, was the revision of 

the building laws and the registra 

.tion of architects. 


IN GENERAL.: 

Mrs. W. K. Vandcrbilt, Sr., has 
donated something over $1,000,000 
for the erection of four model tene- 
ments for persons suffering with 
tuberculosis. 


City Enginecr Darnell of Kansas 
City has been studying the various 
methods by which large cities dis- 
pose of their sewage, and declares 
that of Columbus, Ohio, the largest 
and best in the country. 


The Ethical Culture Society of 
New York has commissioned 
Robert D. Kohn to design a new 
hall to be built at Central Park, 
West and Sixty-fourth streets. 


As recently as 1908 there were 


in usc in Kentucky as many as four thousand fivc hundred 


old log cabin schoolhouses. 


The American Institute 
of Architects, through its 
secretary, Glenn Brown, the 
Octagon, Washington, D. C., 
has issued a circular in 
which is given the revised 
schedule of charges as re- 
corded by the convention 
which was held at Wash- 
ington in December. 


The municipality of Pau, 
France, has erected a beau- 
tiful building forthe Wright 
3rothers, and thus archi- 
tecture has come to serve 
aerial navigation as it al- 
ready provides the terminii 
of every other form of nav- 
igation and transportation. 


The new building is 70 by 50 feet and contains, besides 
six bed rooms and a kitchen, enough space for two aero- 


planes. 


At a Vassar College lunch- 
eon in New York a few weeks 
ago, Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke told how the Metro- 
politan Museum was steadily 
t large to six times its 

ize. It will then 
enty acres of 
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MAT GLAZE FAIENCE WALL FOUNTAIN, 
NAVAL Y.M.C.A., NORFOLK, VA. 
Modeled by Francis G. Plant, executed by 
Hartford Faience Company. 

Louis Jallade, Architect. 


two years. 
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У.М.С.А. BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Terra cotta trim, made by Indianapolis Terra Cotta Company. 


faced with Hydraulic-Press Brick. 
Foltz & Parker, Architects. 


DETAIL BY GEORGE ROOSEN, ARCHITECT. 


New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


ground in Central Park. The 
money for this expansion is steadily 
coming in, and Sir Caspar declared 
that patience was all that was nec- 
essary to see the construction of 
the largest art museum inthe world. 


The Columbus Society of Archi- 
tects, Columbus, Ohio, has peti- 
tioned Congress to approve and 
adopt the site selected by the Burn- 
ham Commission for the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington. 


The firm of Lohman «€ Place, 
architects, Seattle, Wash., has been 
dissolved. George Lohman will 
continue the practice at the same 
address, 16 Hancock Building. 


The preliminary examinations 
for the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
will be held at the office of the sec- 
retary, C. H. Blackall, 20 Beacon 
street, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 12 and 13, to be 
followed by the sketch for competi- 
tion in design on Saturday, April 
17. Тће successful candidate re- 
ceives $2,000, to be expended in 
foreign travel and study during 


Candidates must be under thirty years of 


age, and have been engaged 
in professional work during 
two years in the employ of 
a practising architect resi- 
dent in Massachusetts. 


George Lawrence Smith 
has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 
22 Congress street, Boston. 


Charles G. Badgley, 
architect, Scattle, Wash., 
has removed his office to 
the White Building. 


Potter & Lundberg, 
architects, Tacoma, Wash., 
have dissolved copartner- 
Wals ship. C. F. W. Lundberg 
retains the present offices 
in the Provident Building. 


Mr. Potter has formed a copartnership with A. P. Merrill, 
under the firm name of Potter & Merrill, office 317 


Provident Building. Manu- 
facturers' samples and cata- 
logues desired. 


W. E. Nelson, architect, 
has opened an office in the 
Shupert Building, San An- 
gelo, Texas. Manufacturers' 
samples and catalogues 
desired. 
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SPECIAL SHAPED BRICK FOR PLUNGE BATHS. 


HE special shaped bricks used in forming the life 

rail, cap course, and gutter for plunge baths, illus- 
trated and described on another page of this issue, are 
the invention of the American Enameled Brick & Tile 
Co. of New York. These bricks have already been 
used in baths for the Y.M.C.A. at Stamford, Conn., 
Tracy, Swartwout & Litchfield, architects; Sailors’ Home, 
New York City, Boring & Tilton, architects; Racquet and 
Tennis Club at Cambridge; Willard School, Troy. N м. 
M. T. Cummings & Sons, architects; Episcopal Guild 
Hall, Marquette, Mich., Carleton & Kuenzli, architects. 


We reproduce here an illustration which appeared on 


THE UNITED STATES. 


CLAY PRODUCTS OF 


The pyramid of burned clay would be 4,294 feet high and represent a 
value of $158,912,369. 


E 


nce MUN tu: 


KESSNER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Terra cotta exterior, executed by Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 
Jenney & Mundie, Architects. 


the first page of the Scientific American for January 30, 
giving a graphical comparison of the magnitude of clay 
products for the year 1907. 

The total value (probably estimated) is given as 
$158,942,369, divided up as follows: 


Quantity. Value, 


$58,785, 461 
9,654,282 
7,329,360 


Сооп! ОО БИС НИ ns 
Vitrified paving brick 
ОЕ 


. 19,795,695,000 
876,245,000 
585,943,000 


Ornamental brick... ifi Ене И N E, 361,243 
Enameled brick...... ..... oc eH NET 918,173 
Rire Боје ee ene 14 946,045 
Stove lining.... ..... оао СҮ. ЖИЛЕ м 627,647 
Drain е eu ЖУЛИ esee 6,564,162 
рег рр 11 482,845 
Architectural terra cotta ............. 6,026,977 
Вертов. Е 3,162,453 
Hollow building Ше or blocks.... ....... Е 1,083,165 
епо агалпе c ОУК О е 4,551,881 


3,000,201 
30,143,474 


Miscellaneous в а сул. 
Pottery ma a a a AN 


WANTED. — Draftsman — married — American — of more 
than ten years’ experience in first-class offices, desires position 
and working interest in business with a reliable architect, in a 
thriving city of Illinois, Indiana, or Ohio. A position where in- 
tegrity, industry, and conscientious efforts will be appreciated. 
Good designer, detailer, practical, systematic, and well edu- 
cated. Address, W. F. C., Care The Brickbuilder. 


WANTED.—First-class draftsman who has had experience. 
Graduate of an architectural school preferred. One whose 
talents would enable him to become head draftsman in a short 
time. Write stating experience and salary expected. 
Wetherell 68, Gage, architects, 202 Youngerman Blk., Des 
Moines, la. 


WANTED.—Competent architectural draftsman — six years” 
experience at design, detail, superintendence, and estimates, 
desires position as draftsman or assistant manager. Best 
of references as to ability and character. West preferred. 
Address, Richmond, Care The Brickbuilder. 


“Recent English 
Domestic Architecture” 


Edited by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY 


118 photographs of houaea 
67 photographs of interiors 
58 plans 


36 pages of text 
164 pages of illustrations 


The illustrations are accompanied by the plans and in 
many cases by photographs of the interiors, also by 
concise descriptive notations on each home. 


Bound in strong, green buckram binding, size 8 3-4 in. 
by 12 1-4 in. Sent on receipt of price. $2.50, 
express prepaid. 


Importer, Dealer 
Books on Architecture 


М. А. VINSON * Gs ons 
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COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE. 


То be built of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles at а cost not exceeding 
$10,000. 


FIRST PRIZE $250., SECOND PRIZE $150., THIRD PRIZE $100. 


PROGRAM. 


The eost of the house, exclusive of the land, is not to exceed $10,000. 

A detailed statement of costs must accompany each design, this statement to be typewritten on one side only of a 
sheet of paper measuring 11 inches by 5% inches. 

Designs which in the opinion of the jury call for a house which would cost more than the amount named to execute 
will not be eonsidered. 

The particular object of this Competition is to eneourage a study of the possibilities in the use of Terra Cotta Hollow 
Tiles in the exterior walls of houses. Here is a material which is durable, economical in original cost and construction, 
desirable in its weatherproof qualities, and one which is capable of meeting the esthetic demands of the designer. Its 
largely increased use, especially in the eastern seetion of the country, is evidenee of its popularity as a building material 
which has passed the experimental stage. 

The plan should provide accommodations for a family of five — three adults and two children— and two servants. 
There are no restrictions as to size, shape, or style of house — except the cost — nor the size, shape, or location of lot. 


< | “ПЕ problem is a house with walls, tloors, and partitions built of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


While the method of eonstruction for walls, floors, and partitions is to be determined by the designer, the following 
suggestions are offered as being practicable and admissible. 

First. Outside walls may be of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles eight inches thick (12 inches by 12 inches by 8 inches), the 
blocks beiug heavily seored on two sides. Stucco may be used for an outside finish and plaster applied direct to the block 
for interior finish. 

Second. Outside walls may ђе of Terra Cotta llollow Tiles ten or twelve inches thick with same finish as suggested 
above. 

Third, The outside walls niay be faced with brick, with a backing of eight inch tiles. 

Fourth. The outside walls may be built with outer and inner walls, with an air space of two inches between, using 
in the outside wall a four inch hollow tile, and on the inside a six inch tile. The treatment of the face of sucha wall, and 
tbe manner of bonding the outer and inner walls are left to the designer. 

l'or the tloors, one of the long span hollow tile terra cotta block systems now on the market, which are adapted up to 
spans of twenty feet without the use of steel beams, or a system which employs hollow tile terra cotta blocks in connection 
with light steel construction. The roof need not be of fireproof construction. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


On one sheet the front and a side elevation at a scale of four feet to the inch ; also plans of floors at a scale of eight 
feet to the inch. On another sheet details showing clearly the scheme of construction for the exterior walls, the floors and 
partitions, together with other details drawn at a scale sufficiently large to show them clearly. Graphic scales to be on 
all drawings. 

Тће size of each sheet is to be exactly 36 inches by 24 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn on both sheets 
one inch from edges, giving a space inside the border lines 34 inches by 22 inches. The sheets are not to be mounted. 

All drawings are to be made in black line without wash or color. Allsections shown are to be cross-hatched tn such 
manner as to clearly indieate the material, and the floor plans are to be blocked in solid. 

Eaeh set of drawings is to be signed by a 20m de plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope 
with the vow de pluie on the exterior and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the office of 
Тив BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water street, Boston, Mass., on or before June 1, 1909. 

Drawings submitted in this Competition are at owner's risk from time they are sent until returned, although reason- 
able care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 

In making the award the jury will take into account: first, the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to the 
materials employed ; second, the adaptability of the design as shown by details to the practical constructive requirements 
of burned clay ; third, the relative excellence of the design. | 

The prize drawings аге to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or 
exhibit any or all of the others. Those who wish their drawings returned, except the prize drawings, may have them by 
enelosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in stamps. 


For the design placed first there will be given a prize of $250. 
For the design placed second a prize of $150. 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 


1n the study of this problem competitors are invited to consult freely with the manufacturers of burned clay fire- 
proofing, or their agents. “his Competition is open to everyone, 
The prize and mention designs will be published in Тик BRICKBUILDER. 
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Gymnasiums— Their Plan and Equipment— III. 


BY M. 
GYMNASIUMS FOR ARMORIES. 


YMNASIUM work in the armory assumes а dif- 

ferent character from similar work in educational 
institutions in that there is less trained, compulsory, or 
educational work and more individual or voluntary appli- 
cation. The gymnasium is recreative and looked upon 
as a social factor planned to further cement the purposes 
of the body organization — a club feature as it were. 
Consequently it is of secondary rather than primary con- 
sideration in the plans of the building. This is an era of 
physical upbuilding, however, and the work of the gymna- 
sium pervades all organizations to greater or lesser de- 
gree, and the architect who knows his conditions will plan 
accordingly. 

Where possible the gymnasium or recreative room 
should be separate from the main drill hall, which, at 
best, is ill adapted for apparatus work. А room of not 
less than 40 feet by 60 feet should be assigned for this 
purpose, and I recommend, without running track or 
gallery. If the building conditions will permit a separate 
room for hand ball it would be found most desirable. 
The end or side walls of the gymnasium could be de- 
signed for this purpose, but it would interfere with other 
work and play in that room, and a separate provision, 
therefore, for this popular game is advisable. 

I do not know of any gymnasium that includes in its 
equipment a regulation hand ball court, which should be 
about 60 feet long, 2477 feet wide, and 35 feet high in the 
front, tapering down to 33 feet at the back wall. Most 
gymnasiums content themselves with the front wall. 
Where possible, however, the two side walls add mate- 
rially to the science, pleasure, and sport of the game, and 
the majority of hand ball is probably played in a room 
not over 20 feet wide, 25 or 30 feet long, with a ceiling 
height of perhaps 15 or 16 feet. 

The general specifications for the gymnasium room 
may be taken from the preceding instalments of this 
article. 

Fig. 12 fairly represents a typical equipment, of which 
the following is a list: 

Four triplicate pulley weights, two rowing attach- 
ments, two abdominal mat attachments, one wrist roll, 
one vaulting horse, one vaulting buck, one parallell bar, 
one low parallel bar, one horizontal and vaulting bar, one 
spring board, one pair jump standards, two jump boards, 
one inclined board, one adjustable ladder, six traveling 
rings, one pair flying rings, one trapeze, two climbing 


B. REACH. 


ropes, one climbing pole, one striking bag disc, one pair 
basket ball goals, mats, miscellaneous small and cal- 
isthenic apparatus. 

Where it becomes absolutely necessary to use the main 
drill hall for gymnasium purposes certain provisions 
should be made to care for types of overhead apparatus 
that can ill be spared from a needed equipment. Owing 
to the great height of the overhead truss work and also 
the usual arched construction, it proves an expensive 
operation for the gymnasium contractor to provide suit- 
able supports, and when installed they are apt to look, 
as they are, after-thoughts that fit poorly in their en- 
vironment. 

As most armories, I believe, have a spectators' gallery 
this might be utilized to good advantage if suspended at 
proper height and made of ample width. As I write this 
it occurs to me that I have seen an armory with a wide 
gallery at one end, but whether of sufficient height for 
apparatus I do not recall. I would assume that a very 
considerable seating capacity was desirable and a wide 
gallery in itself of great utility. "This would be enhanced 
where the hall was used for a gymnasium, if suspended 
16 feet from the floor. For the best usage it should 
approximate 25 feet in width, although 5 feet less than 
this could be recommended as workable. А gallery of 
this description would well care for all needed suspended 
apparatus excepting the traveling rings, which advisedly 
should be suspended adjacent a side wall similar to 
arrangement shown in Fig. 13. “his fixture could be 
supplied by the gymnasium outfitter in pipe construc- 
tion or made part of the truss work plan. 

Fig. 13 suggests an armory equipment following out 
the ideas outlined in the foregoing. The apparatus 
shown in this plan is generally covered by the list for 
Fig. 12. Allapparatus on the floor is portable. 


GYMNASIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


The average “ club " gymnasium is generally found to 
be somewhat between the institutional class and that 
exemplified by the armory, with a leaning toward the 
latter. Class or educational work will be found to some 
extent with a regular physical director in charge. Group 
work, however, is irregular. The room is more recrea- 
tive in character and the use by the individual subservient 
to his inclination. The equipment of apparatus will 
parallel that shown for the armory, with the addition of 
a few more wall pieces for class work. 
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GYMNASIUM FOR THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Janssen & Abbott, Architects. 
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Other than in the design of a large athletic club I 
would recommend the elimination of a running track. 
A gallery might prove desirable at one end of the room, 
but this feature may depend upon the space available for 
gymnasium use. Except in the case of a very minor club 
[ would suggest that there be no curtailment upon a clear 
space of 40 feet by 60 feet. 

Adjoining the gymnasium room there should be courts 
for hand ball and a fair sized room for boxing. Some 
clubs provide a separate room for wrestling, and as this 
art receives more or less attention, particularly in athletic 
clubs, no mistake would be made in suitable provisions 
for its indulgence. It is possible, however, to count a 
wrestling rug of 16 or 18 feet square a part of the gymna- 
sium equipment, and a corner of the room set off for its 
use. This should only be tolerated in circumstances 
that provide ample room 
for the regular work of the 
gymnasium proper. The C) 
rug with mat underneath is уже. BAG 
cumbersome, heavy, and DISCI. 
not easily moved, conse- 
quently may be considered 
as practically a permanent 
fixture in estimating the 
working capacity of the 
room. The proportion of 
space per capita, outlined 
in my first instalment, 
would probably hold good 
here. There is, however, 
the thought that those gym- 
nasiums leaning more to- 
wards the recreative side 
will demand more space. 
Man in his play calls for 
more room than man in his 
work, and becomes more disgruntled if his needs are not 
rcasonably fulfilled, particularly where he is paying for 
the purpose of playing. I have frequently heard criti- 
cisms from different members of clubs I have visited of 
inadequate facilities in one department or another, and 
up to a certain reasonable point such criticisms are justi- 
fied. It is my opinion, however, that a gymnasium of 
60 feet by 80 feet would prove ample accommodation for 
almost any club excepting the occasional and rare metro- 
politan athletic club. With 4O feet by 60 feet as the 
minimum and 60 feet by 80 feet as the maximum the 
problem of space is fairly well confined. Ina gymna- 
sium of the latter size the question of the track or gallery 
may be decided upon the merits of the individual case. 
I am showing no plans of equipment, owing to similarity 
of list already illustrated as typical of an armory gymna- 
sium. “There would be an increased number of chest 
machines and possibly some bar stalls. 


ISECTION BAR 
STALLS & BENCH. 


° TRIP CHEST 
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ATTACHMENT. 


The PRIVATE GYMNASIUM. 


The private gymnasium, which may be accepted as 
meaning that in a home, can hardly be treated by rule. 
The individual and conditions offer too great a possibil- 
ity of variety, no two cases being alike. Briefly, a very 
complete home equipment can be installed in a room 
from 20 feet to 25 feet wide and 30 feet long. The ceil- 
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ing height may be 16 feet as the maximum and 11 feet 
as the minimum. 

Fig. 14 shows a typical equipment of which the follow- 
ing is a list: 

One triplicate chest weight, one section bar stalls and 
bench, one folding rowing attachment, one folding hori- 
zontal and vaulting bar, one parallel bar, one pair flying 
rings, one suspended ladder, one striking. bag disc and 
bag, mats, medicine balls, and calisthenic apparatus. 


GYMNASIUMS FOR WOMEN. 


Ава manufacturer I particularly like to see a woman's 
gymnasium beautifully clear as to side walls and free 
from running tracks regardless the size of room. Some, 
if not the most prominent educators in women's gymnas- 
tics, hold a sustaining opinion in this question. 1, there- 

fore, feel safe in taking my 

stand that running tracks 
sacrifice more good than 
they accomplish under 
these conditions. 
Practically all of our 
more prominent gymna- 
siums for women are 
equipped after what is 
known as the Swedish sys- 
tem. This calls for more 
overhead work than is usu- 
ally installed under the 
. American system, but re- 
quires no modification in 
the suggestions previously 
made as to truss construc- 
tion. Arunning track pro- 
jecting out into the room 
14. frequently cuts into а very 
much needed amount of 
space for overhead apparatus and further interferes with 
the most ideal arrangement in providing means for get- 
ting such apparatus out of the way. In the ordinary 
gymnasium. there is not so much of it, and as a rule 
it is attached to hoists and pulled up against the ceiling. 
In the Swedish equipment there is apt to be a very 
considerable quantity of such apparatus (see Figs. 15 
and 16) and the regular hoisting arrangement is both 
slow and difficult for a woman to handle. By way of 
illustration suppose we consider a gymnasium having 
fifteen climbing ropes. (They are apt to range from 
twelve to twenty in number.) Ifthe ceiling were 20 feet 
high each rope would weigh approximately 16 pounds, 
and being hoisted in groups are heavy. The preferable 
arrangement is to suspend each rope from a traveling 
carrier overhead, the carriers being chained to each other 
the proper distance apart. One pull brings an entire 
nest of ropes into position, the guiding or pulling rope 
being wrapped around a wall cleat to hold them in place, 
and with equal ease they may all be pushed back flat 
against the wall and stored in limited space. 

Other apparatus is also more or less detrimentally 
affected by the running track, according to type and use. 
А spectator's gallery at each end I consider advantageous 
in most institutions if the room is not too small, and even 
at times a gallery may be provided along one side. In 
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GYMNASIUM FOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, Architects. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS, 


F. Joseph Untersee, Architect. 
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any event such galler- i 
ies should not be less | | 


than 10 feet from the en nis was -F | 


floor and preferably | 
Ще test: 

It has always ap- - 
pealed to те ав раг- RUBBING Д] 
ticularly good where о 
the seating space in a 
gymnasium extends 
back from the wall line 
at about 12 or 15 feet 
up, and да the 
smaller rooms, in 
juxtaposition to the 
gymnasium, that re- 
quire only about half 
the ceiling height — 
offices, examining 
rooms, dressing rooms, 
halls, etc. This may 
be done at either sides 
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ROOM. 


six balance beams, 
three pairs jumping 
l standards,three spring 
boards, fifteen elimb- 
ing ropes, one inclined 
rope, two adjustable 
ladders, two vertical 
window ladders, one 
horizontal window 


| 
| ladder, five rope lad- 
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ders, nine elimbing 
poles, two sets basket 
ball goals, two pair 
flying rings, mats, 
miscellaneous small 
apparatus. 
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The floor plan shown Arthur С. Nash, Architect, partly to blame, but 


in Fig. 17 serves as a 
type for a women's gymnasium and equipment of which 
the following is a list: 

Room 60 feet by 90 feet. Тло booms, four bar sad- 
dles, fifteen sections bar stalls, fifteen bar stall benches, 
one vaulting horse, one vaulting box, three jump boards, 


the real blame rests 
on the citizen himself. Six hundred and fifty thousand 
parcels of property burned and a fire loss of $2,500,000,000 
is the record of fire damage in the United States for a 
period of twenty-one years. Of the property burned 
170,948 were dwellings. 
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The Housing Problem — П. 


BV GEORGE 


HERE are two points of view from which the design 

of model tenements may be considered. The first 
is the practical point of view. The second is the social 
or humanitarian point of view. With very few exceptions 
the plans of existing tenements have been considered 
only from the practical side. The arrangement that will 
give the maximum number of rooms per floor on a given 
sized lot has been reduced almost to a type. Many of 
these plans are marvels of ingenuity in giving the maxi- 
mum rental space on a given lot. In every case the 
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Labor, a report edited by Dr. E. R. L. Gould on the 
* Housing of the Working Classes," four requisites to 
model housing — “Privacy,” ‘‘ Health,” “Safety,” 
Su Onion 

Privacy may be treated as one of the features condu- 
cive to comfort, so that with these heads of Safety, Health, 
and Comfort we have a basis on which to commence 
studying the question. 

Sarety may be taken as freedom from trouble arising 
from one of the following causes: Fire, contagion, vermin, 
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BLOCK PLAN OF MODEL TENEMENTS FOR CITV AND SUBURBAN HOMES COMPANV, AVENUE A, BETWEEN 
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Тћгее types of plans in one group. 


existing building codes have been stretched to their limit. 
Тће cost of construction through processes of elimination 
and experiment has been reduced almost to a minimum. 
It must be admitted that from the speculative standpoint 
the last word has been said in tenement design, but one 
cannot help questioning whether the builder of such tene- 
ments is really getting the maximum return possible for 
his money invested. The great question is: Should 
return on investment be solely a pecuniary one? This 
bringsus to theother point of view, the social or humani- 
tarian. This is the only side of the question on which 
progress can be made. How can we better living condi- 
tions? How can we improve family life? In searching 
for a point of departure in considering this subject I 
noticed in an 1895 Report of the United States Bureau of 


or burglary. Protection against fire is well cared for in 
the present building laws and is simply a matter of fire- 
proof construction and isolation. The same is true in a 
large measure for protection against vermin. Protec- 
tion against burglary or against contagion is largely a 
matter of isolation and is much more easily attained in a 
fireproof house than in a non-fireproof house. "There is 
no object in dwelling upon the question of safety at greater 
length, because most of the matters pertaining to it are 
too well known to need discussion. 

HEALTH is a vital factor in model housing. It may be 
considered from the following points of view: The ques- 
tion of obtaining light and sunlight in the apartments. 
The question of obtaining air and ventilation. Тће 
question of avoiding dampness. The question of avoid- 
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ing contagion. The question of obtaining sufficient 
warmth in winter, and the question of having good sani- 
tary arrangements. 

Таснт AND SUNLIGHT. The whole question of im- 
proving housing hinges on the necessity of obtaining a 
certain amount of sunlight in every living room and every 
sleeping room for a certain time every day. It is abso- 
lutely esseutial to health for it is practically the only 
agent that exterminates the germs of contagion and 
disease. This was brought out in the International 
'uberculosis Congress in Washington. А few hours of 
sunlight per day will kill or render harmless the most 
virulent tuberculosis germs. The effect of sunlight on 
the bacteria of 
other diseases is 
similar. Now, if 
some method can 
be devised which 


will fill every liv- 
ing room and 
sleeping room for 
a few hours a day, 
even on the short- 
est day in the ycar, 
with sunlight, then 
we have made a 
long step in ad- 
vance in the solu- 
tionof thequestion 
of better tene- 
mente. T" mug 
means that every 
window niust have 
an unobstructed 
outlook to the 
south, or to some 
point south of 
southwest or 
southeast. If all 


courts can be made 
to open south, or 
to havc any south- 
епу orientation, it 
means that some 
sunlight must 
reach evcry one of 
these windows for, 
at least, an hour a 
day on the shortest day of the year. If all blocks of 
houses were only two rooms deep, and ran in northerly 
and southerly directions, that is, between streets running 
nearly in a northerly and southerly direction, then this 
obtaining of sunlight would becomparatively easy. Un- 
fortunately, no cities are laid out on this principle, so 
that we are forced to make the best of conditions as we 
find them. In New York City, thc street plan is the 
worst possible from this point of view. In New York, 
the great majority of the residential streets run east and 
west, which meansthat, as tenements are at present built, 
one half of the windows must face north, thereby never 
receiving any sunlight at any time of the year. Condi- 
tions, even in New York, might be greatly alleviated, if 
all interior courts were abolished, and outer courts were 
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MODEL TENEMENTS, EAST ДОТИ STREET, BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND 

NEW WORK. 

Fireproof, seven stories high, economical arrangement, good investment. 
William Emerson, Architect. 


always made to open to the sonth or nearly south. "These 
courts should be largerat the open end than at the closed 
end, in order to give the maximum light to the further 
end of the court, and, at the same time, obtain the maxi- 
mum rental space. The height of all tenements should 
be limited, so that on the shortest day of the year, at 
noon, when the sun is at its highest point, its rays of 
light will reach the bottom of the ground floor windows 
of every room facing on these courts. This would mcan 
limiting the height of such buildings to five, and, in some 
cases, to four stories. | 
Алек ах» VENTILATION. А free circulation of air 
through the dwelling is of almost as much importance 
from the stand- 
point of health as 
the obtaining of 
light and sunlight. 
-It is evident that 
the first step 
towards obtaining 
such ventilation is 
to get rid, once 
and for all, of the 
interior cnclosed 
court. АЕ best, 
even in the largest 
enclosed courts, 
there is compara- 
tively little circu- 
lation of air. Wind 
blowing across the 
roofs does not 
penetrate into 
such a court. In 
outer courts, the 
circulation of air 
depends upon 
whether they open 
in the direction of 
the prevailing 
== = wind or not. If 
they do not open 
eo) insuch adirection, 
ventilation there 
will be almost as 
stagnant as the in- 
teriorcourt. Here 
again, the ideal 
principle is to have the blocks of houses only two rooms 
deep from front to rear wall, opening on streets or alleys 
along either side. Further, these blocks of houses should 
be broken into small units by open spaces, or open stairs, 
between. This question of stairs is a much debated one. 
In America, with the exception of the White tenements 
in Brooklyn, and the new Shively tenementsin New York, 
open stairs in tenements have practically never been tried. 
In Europe, especially in London and Brussels, they are 
the rule rather than the exception. The stair has been 
called the vertical street. As such, as long as it can be 
protected from rain and snow, there is no reason why it 
should not be open like the street. "There is no question 
but that such a stair is far more sanitary and far more 
healthful than the customary disease-breeding enclosed 
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DE FOREST, ESQ., 203—205 EAST TWENTY-SEVENTH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ernest Flagg, Architect. 


stairway which we have now. And such a stair might 
just as well go a little further than these open stairs of 
Europe, and be opened along two opposite sides, instead 
of one side only, coming in between two blocks of build- 
ings, and acting as a ventilating space between them, 
Here, as in the case of light and sunlight, there is a cer- 
tain maximum of eíncient height. In the case of the 
open stair this would seem to be, for normal conditions, 
in the neighborhood of five stories. 

CoNTAcioN. The avoiding of contagion is similar to 
the above in its conditions. What applies to the one 
would apply to the other. The more the different apart- 
ments can be separated from one another by a circulation 
of air between them, and by permanent masonry con- 
struction, the less danger will there be of a spread of any 
form of contagion or infectious disease. 

HEALTH IN WINTER. It is necessary that the warm- 
ing of the apartment in winter should not be according to 


the customary method of simply heating over and over 
again the stagnant air of the rooms. Fresh air must be 
introduced, and foul air must find its way out of the 
rooms. This means that the fresh air from out of doors 
must pass over heat coils under the windows, circulate 
along the floor, up the back walls of the room, along the 
ceiling, back to the space above the windows, where there 
will be some opening for its egress. This should be, 
further, so arranged that it will not be easy for the tenant 
to plug up these openings to the outer air. 

Dampness. It is essential to health that the rooms 
should not be damp. ‘This is almost entirely a matter of 
the construction of the exterior walls according to one or 
another of the well-known systems of damp proofing, or 
the leaving of hollow spaces between the outer walls and 
the plastering. 

SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. This phase of the question, 
which is so vital to health, is quite well cared for in most 
of the present building codes, but it is, further, essential 
that the toilet room should open to the outer air, and not 
into an enclosed court or shaft, and that there should 
be some means of obtaining a circulation of air through 
it, so that there may never be a chance for air to stagnate 
there. With the type of plan only two rooms deep, 
between narrow streets, running north and south or 
nearly so, this is comparatively easy to obtain. 
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TENEMENT 
SHEPHERD К. DE FOREST, ESQ., 203-205 
EAST TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN, HOUSES FOR 


This plan is exceptionally economical of space, giving about maxi- 
mum return possible on a fireproof building. It gives eight 
suites of 28 rooms per floor on a lot 53 0” by 100’ 0". 

Ernest Flagg, Architect. 
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Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles for Walls of Houses. 


BY С. H. HUGHES. 


“TERRA COTTA made into hollow blocks and tiles, 

|| has brought outa new type of construction, which 
is wcll adapted for walls of suburban houses of a mod- 
erate cost. The block is practically the same as used in 
the floors of large officc buildings, but is manufactured 
of a denser matcrial and is much heavier and thicker. 
It has dovetailed scorings on four sides, forming a 
mcchanical bond for the stucco on the exterior and the 
plaster on the interior. 'The standard size is 12 inches 
long, 12 inches wide, and 8 inches decp, which is strong 
and deep enough for 
the average country 
house wall, but should 
an exceptionally 
heavy wall be re- 
quired a 12 inch by 
12 inch by 10 inch or 
a 12 inch by 12 inch 
by 12 inch block can 
be used. Some 
houses are now being 
built with a 12 inch 
wall consisting of 
two 6 inch by 12 inch 
by 12 inch blocks, 
tied together about 
every 12 inches on 
the bed joint with galvanized corrugated wall ties. "The 
blocks are laid in cement with the cores vertical. The 
joints are broken vertically giving an air space from 
the top to the bottom, except where interfered with by 
doors and windows. 

'The height of a block is 12 inches and as walls have to 
be stoppcd at predetermined heights, this can be accom- 
plished without chipping the blocks and leaving ragged 
and rough ends. In making the blocks, before they have 
hardened, a wire is drawn through them at right angles 
to the cores. The halves harden as one, yet they can be 
readily broken apart by lightly hitting with a trowel or 
hammer. 

With 8 inch blocks no special corner blocks are nec- 


FIG. I. А STANDARD BLOCK. 
Size 12" by 12" by 8". 
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cement finish. 


essary, but where 10 inch and 12 inch blocks are used 
they are, as the 10 inch only gives а 2 inch bond on the 
corners and thc 12 inch none at all. To get a bond for 
these sizes a 
16 inch by 12 
inch by 12 inch 
block (Figs. 3 
and 4) is used 
for both. 

When a 
stucco finish is 
desired, the 
cement is ap- 
plied in two 
coats, first a 
rough scratch 
coat about 12 
inch thick and 
then a finished 
coatof %4 inch. 
Owing to the scoring on the blocks the ccment gets а 
firm grip on them, and will not crack and fall off. 

Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate the wall construction of a housc 
built at St. James, Long Island, N. Y., L. А. Butler and 
Ford, Stewart and Oliver, architects. 

3y modifying the size and shape of the blocks, they 
are suitable for window sills, lintels, and other details 
which wele 
formerly built 
of concrete or 
brick sake 
for instance the 
window open- 
ings as shown 
in Figs. 2 and 
7. Herea jamb 
block is used 
with the main 
portion, 84% 
inches long by 
8 inches deep 
by 12 inches 
high, and with 
alip 344 inches long by 21% inches deep. On the end of 
the lip will be noticed a dovetail score for taking the 
Behind the lip the window frame is 
placed. This arrangement secures a water-tight joint 
around the frame, and prevents any moisture from get- 
ting in on the inner face of the wall. 

For window sills, the wall is finished off with 4 inch by 
12 inch by 12 inch blocks with the 12 inch faces horizon- 
tal, which cover the vertical cores so no water from the 
outside can work in. 

The blocks are adaptable for lintels, 45 is shown in Figs. 
6 and 7. ‘Two rows of 2 inch by 12 inch by 12 inch blocks 
are used, one on the outside of the wall and the other on 
the inside, with the space between them filled with con- 
crete which is re-inforced by steel rods. There are two 
points in this construction that are particularly note- 


A JAMB BLOCK. 


A CORNER BLOCK. 
Size 16" by 12" by 12". 


FIG. 4. 
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ШЕ O HOUSE, ST. JAMES, L. I, N. V. 


worthy: First, in a house built of terra cotta blocks that 
are to be given a stucco finish, the old method was to use 
solid concrete beams for the lintels, but it was always 
found difficult to match the shade of this concrete with 
the stucco or vice versa. With the new method, the 
walls, lintels, and window sills can be given the stueco 


CONSTRUCTION FOR 


Method Y Construction WınDo w OPENINGS 


fe 
Window Sills and Lintels 


FIG. 7. 


finish at the same time, thus securing one shade through- 
out. Second, the concrete lintels admitted dampness to 
the inside of the house, but none is admitted when blocks 
are used. 

The floor construction is naturally divided into two 
classes, viz: fireproof with terra cotta floors and concrete 
beams, and non-fireproof with wood joists. Fig. 8 shows 
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FIG. 9. 


SI 


the fireproof construetion. On top of the wall blocks 
1 ineh by S inch tile slabs are laid, and on them rest 
reinforced concrete beams. Between the beams are the 
floor blocks with the cores parallel to them. Blocks are 
laid on the outside, covering the ends of both the beams 
and floor blocks. Above the floor, the wall is built the 
same as below. 

Referring to Fig. 9, a house at St. James, L. 1., it will 
be noticed that the concrete beams are about 2 inches 


FIG. 6. HOUSE Sia JAMES, ISI ENTIS 


above the blocks, and here the floor was ultimately cov- 
ered with a layer of concrete. 

For а non-fireproof floor the wall is stopped and a 
course of brick is laid. On the outside, 3 inch blocks are 
placed and behind them a layer of cement, and then more 
blocks bringing the wall up to the regular thickness. 
Тће floor joists rest on top of the bricks and the ends are 
covered with concrete. See Fig. 10. 

Fig. 11 is of a fireproof roof built of blocks with re- 
inforced concrete rafters. The blocks are laid in rows 
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with the cores horizontal and with about 4 inches of 
concrete reinforced by a steel rod between the rows. 

For an ordinary wooden roof, bolts are placed in the 
cores of the two upper blocks and the cores filled with 
cement. See Fig.12. Across the top, a plank is laid, 
that is held in position by the bolts with nuts and washers 
on the ends. The rafters rest on the plank and the usual 
roof construction is then followed. 

Jesides the fireproof «qualities the blocks have the 
further advantages of bcing sanitary, and walls and floors 
built of them are moisture and sound proof. The air 
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space is also a very important feature, as sudden changes 
of temperature are not so noticcable in the house, which 
is kept warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 

Fig. 13 shows a house at Cedarhurst, Long Island, 
N. Y., L. Boynton, architect. Note the stenciling of 
the stucco under the roof eaves, which is done in red 
and blue imitating Italian Mosaic work. From the road- 
way it is impossible to distinguish it from the real. 
With a stucco finish no painting is required — and the 
combination of cement and terra cotta hasa long life. 

Should color effects be desired, they can be readily 
obtained by using different kinds of clay. Colors rang- 
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ing from a light buff toa deep chocolate brown are in 
common use. 

To cntirely disapprove any statements made on the 
weakness of terra cotta under compression, tests have 
been made on blocks at the Engineering Laboratories of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Three blocks 12 inches high by 12 inches long by 10 inches 
wide with an outside shell 24 inch thick and webs 34 inch, 
with six cores, of hard dense material were tested in an 
Emery machine. Each sustained a load of 300,000 pounds, 
or 5,560 pounds per square inch of sectional area, which 
was the full load capacity of the testing machine. 

The first cost of a house should not be taken as the 
basis on which the contract is awarded. The mainte- 


nance and repairs should be carefully considered and the 
prospective owner should before deciding make an 
estimate on the valuation of the house in five years. If 
such an estimate is made, it almost always shows the 
advantage of terra cotta block construction over all 
others. 

The following figures while more or less approximate 
(thcy were approved by two well known architects and 


FIG. 11. ROOF BUILT OF BLOCKS WITH REINFORCED 


CONCRETE RAFTERS. 


two reliable builders) give an idea of the cost of a house 
using different types of construction in the vicinity of 
New York City. The figures are perhaps fair for any 
large city. 


Frame construction, all wood . . $10,000 
Brick outside walls, wooden interior 11,000 
Stucco or expanded inetal, wooden interior 10,250 
Hollow terra cotta blocks stuccoed, wooden 

interior 10,500 


FIG. 13. 


HOUSE AT CEDARHURST, L. I., №. У. 


Hollow terra cotta blocks stuccoed, fireproof 


throughout, except roof Bi ге 12,000 
Hollow terra cotta blocks faced with brick, fire- 

proof floors . E 14,000 
Brick walls, fireproof floors . 15,000 


Houses can be built with terra cotta blocks for walls 
and floors with wooden roofs, at a cost of twenty-two 
cents per cubic foot; if built with wooden floors and 
roof, at eighteen cents per cubic foot. 


ТНЕ 
Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


MADISON HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


HE building was designed in the Jacobean style of 

architecture, which style was considered best adapted 
for school buildings and permits the minimum width of 
piers and mullions, and the maximum area of window 
openings lighting the 
rooms. The adoption 
of this style of archi- 
tecture is considered 
more intimate, and 
follows the style of 
the old college build- 
ings at Oxford and 
Cambridge in Eng- 
land, and has been 
used with great suc- 
cess in some of the ` 
more recent school 
buildings in America. 

Tio exterior ех = 
presses logically the 
arrangement of the 
plan, window and 
door openings being 
placed frankly where 
they appear in the 
numerous rooms. 
Тће exterior is faced 
with vitrified face 
brick and trimmed 
with Bedford stone. 
The brick are rough 
and uneven in color, 
thus giving a color 
quality to the wall and 
а certain vigor and 
strength. "The un- 
evenness of color and 
roughness of texture 
supply in part the 
есікте” quality 
which would otherwise 
have to be given by 
carved detail or orna- 
ment. "The very wide 
mortar joints add to 
the color effect and to 
the appearance of 
rugged strength not 
otherwise possible in a building of flat surfaces and wice 
window openings. 

'The construction of the building is of substantial char- 
acter, the corridors and stairways being fireproof. The 
minimum amount of woodwork has been used, the finish 
being simple and practical throughout. The corridors 
are lined with face brick. The floors thereof are of 
cement, insuring a sanitary condition in the building. 
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PARKVIEW APARTMENTS, MADISON AVENUE, NEW  VORK. 
Gray terra cotta from sidewalk to roof furnished by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
Harde & Short, Architects. 


` 


A large assembly room with a stage and dressing room 
adjacent thereto is located on the main floor of the build- 
ing and provided with ample exit therefrom. On account 
of lack of funds the original design of the architect could 
not be completed. The room lacks in that respect, and 
also lacks color decoration which should be donc in 
harmony with the style of the building. 

A large and spacious gymnasium extending the full 
height of the basement and ground story is located 
directly under the assembly hall, amply lighted by 
extensive windows from the rear. Showers, lockers, and 
toilet rooms for boys 
and girls are located 
on cach side adjacent 
to the gymnasium. 

The heating and 
ventilating plant is 
located directly in thc 
rear of the gymna- 
sium and outside of 
the limits of the 
building proper. The 
building is heated by 
a combination system, 
i.e., steam for heating 
purposes and forced 
blast tempered air for 
ventilating, and so 
arranged that either 
the direct or indirect 
System can be used 
independent of each 
other. 

The building has 
been planned as a cen- 
tral high school build- 
ing and comprises, 
besides the regular 
studies, instructions in 
manual training and 
domestic economy. 

On the third floor 
are located biological, 
chemical, physical, 
and clectrical labora- 
tories and lecture 
rooms, the library and 
free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing 
rooms. On the second 
floor are located class 
and recitation rooms, 
also teachers’ retiring 
room. On the main 
floor are located class 
and recitation rooms and offices of the superintendent 
and principal. In the ground story are located the 
manual training and domestic economy departments. 
Ample toilet facilities are provided, the main toilet 
rooms being located in the ground and first story. Pri- 
vate toilet rooms are also provided for the superinten- 
dent, principal, teachers’ retiring room, and manual 
training director. 


8+ 


The building has 
been substantially 
constructed and its 
cost (approximately 
fourteen cents per 
cubic foot) com- 
pared with the 
buildings con- 
structed in recent 
years in different 
cities of thc United 
States is certainly 
very low. It is 
doubtful if the 
building could be 
duplicated at the 
same cost. 


A T THE meet- 
ing Ce the 


Philadelphia Chap- 


ter, A.1.A., held on the evening of April 13th, а resolu- 
tion was adopted that the chapter make application to 


the board of directors of 
the American Institute of 
Architects for authority to 
include in the territory of 
the chapter, in addition 
to the city of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, all other terri- 
tory in the state of Penn- 
sylvania not granted to any 
other chapter, in order that 
the Philadelphia Chapter 
may incorporate in its by- 
laws a provision for non- 
resident membership as 
there are many men in 
active practice in the vari- 
ous parts of the state, some 
of whom are members of 
the Institute, although not 
attached to any chapter. 
A motion was also adopted 
that it is the sense of the 
chapter that the work of 
the American Institute of 
Architects should be given 
all possible publicity with 
a view of forming higher 
professional standards and 
educating the public in 
architectural matters and 
urging the president and 
board of directors of the 
American Institute of 
Architects to appoint a 
Committce on Publicity to 
give, with the approval of 


the said board, the affairs 
( пе Institute generally 
i bl y as possi- 
ble | i hc fact 
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CASINO AT DEAL PEACH, N. J. 
Roofed with Ludowici-Celadon tiles. 
David Ach, Architect. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, CHICAGO. 


Fireproofed thronghout with terra cotta hollow tile. 


National Fire. proofing Company. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects. 


Made by 


that the fortieth 
anniversary of the 
founding of the 
Philadelphia chap- 
ter will occur in 
October next, a 
committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. W. D. 
Hewitt, George R. 
Stearns, Albert 
Kelsey, Horace W. 
Sellers, Топи Т; 
Windrim, Ed. A. 
Стапе,апа D. Knick- 
erbacker Boyd was 
appointed to take 
steps for a fitting 
commemoration of 
the event. 


At а convention 


of the Pacific coast architects held March 22d, the Archi- 
tectural League of the Pacific Coast was formed, and the 


following officers were 
elected: President, Willis 
Polk, San Francisco; vice- 
president, E. F. Lawrence, 
Portland; secretary, J. D. 
Myers, Seattle; treasurer, 
Myron Hunt, Los Angeles. 
The objects of the league 
as set forth in its constitu- 
tion are as follows: The 
securing of affiliation be- 
tween chapters of the 
American Institute of 
Architects and architec- 
tural clubs; the formation 
of similar organizations in 
cities where none now ex- 
ist; the establishing of a 
circuit of annual architec- 
turalexhibitions; an annual 
convention of architects; 
the promotion of scholar- 
ship work by draftsmen. 


DVANCES inthe price 

of rooms in the new 
dormitories at Yale will add 
about five and one half per 
cent to the annual revenue 
from these buildings. This 
plan is apparently а substi- 
tute for the proposed in- 
crease of tuition, which 
was not received with favor 
when raised in the corpora- 
tiona yearago. "Thus does 
improved architecture im- 
prove university finance. 
In future no low priced 
dormitories are likely to be 


TERRA COTTA COLUMN FOR CHICAGO 
AND NORTHWESTERN DEPOT. 
Made by American Terra Cotta and Ceramic 
Company. 

Frost & Granger, Architects. 


erection of a summer home for the President. 


IRC BUILDER. 


built unless or- 
dered by donors. 
The lower prices 
will continue, 
however, to apply 
to the older build- 
ings, while the 
rooms in the new 
Haughton Hall 
will rank next to 
Vanderbilt Hall 
(the highest priced 
dormitory) in ren- 


tals. All prices 
are considerably 
lower than those 


charged in private 
dormitories. 


ВЕ of the 
bills intro- 
duced at the last 
session of Con- 
gress, and destined 
tocome up for con- 
sideration in the 
future, was that 
of Representative 
Landis' providing 
$250,000 for the 
Ite 18 


proposed to build the mansion on the reservation of the 


Military Academy at West Point. 
necessity of purchasing land and 
would enable all the money to be 
devoted to the building of the exe- 
cutive's summer home. On 
February 19, Representative Bede 
of Minnesota introduced a bill ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the erection 
of homes in Washington for the 
Speaker of the House and the Vice- 
President. 


T THE instance of real estate 
E interests, Senator Agnew has 
introduced a bill at Albany to amend 
the lien law of New York State. 
One feature is that the interest of 
an owner of real property shall not 


This would avoid the 


of the owner or 
his agent." An- 
other change pro- 
vides thatthelien 
shall be limited 
totheamountun- 
paid on labor 
performed or 
materials furn- 
ished. 


| ETAILS is 

the title of 
an architectural 
journal which 
made its first ap- 
pearance in Јап- 
uary of this year. 
It is published 
monthly at 392 
Strand, London, 
England, (sub- 
scription price, 
IPs ШУ}, 
пе contents 
will consist en- 
tirely of illustra- 
tions which will 
be made from 
especially-taken 
photographs re- 
produced to a 
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CORN EXCHANGE BANK, CHICAGO. 
Built of brick made by Ohio Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, Thomas Moulding 
Company, Chicago, Agents. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 


large size, and accompanied in every case by measured 


DETAIL BV A. 


C. LONGYEAR, 


ARCHITECT. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


be affected by the lie: for labor or materials which may 
have been performed or furnished at the request of a 
tenant or purchaser, ‘‘except upon the written consent 


DETAIL BY JOHN 


DAVTON, ARCIIITECT. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


interesting booklet treating of 


or scaled drawings, and by such par- 
ticulars as are necessary or interest- 
ing. Examples of modern work by 
leading English and French archi- 
tects will be given, as well as fine 
examples of old work. Тһе work is 
edited by Mr. R. Randal Phillips, 
an architect by training, and for a 
number of years associate editor with 
the Builders’ Journal and Architec- 
tural linginecr, London. Mr. Phillips 
will no ñoubt be remembered by 
readers of Tie 
our London correspondent. 


BRICKBUILDER as 


Sn ЏЕТ САВОТ (Inc.), Boston, 
Mass., has just issued a very 
waterproof stains for 


staining and waterproofing all kinds of cement buildings 


— plaster, stucco, rough-cast, concrete, or blocks. 


We 


DETAIL, 
Executed by New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company. 
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STORE BUILDING, CIIESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHTA. 
Terra Cotta by Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company. 
William Steele & Sons, Architects. 


are especially glad to call the attention of our readers to 
this booklet, because it answers in detail very many ques- 
tions that have been asked of us. It would be needless 
to here give a résumé of the contents of the work for a 
copy will be sent on application. It is perhaps enough 
to say that the whole subject is adequately covered and 
the standing of the firm is a guarantee of the reliability 
of the statements made. 


IN GENERAL. 


Olof Z. Cervin, architect, formerly of Moline, Ill., has 
removed his office to Rock Island, Ill. = 


St. Paul is to have a new twelve-story hotel. The cost 
is placed at $1,000,000 and the doors are to be thrown 
open to guests the first of next 
year. One of the novelties ad- 
vertised for it are ‘‘ dust-proof 
doors.” 


Putnam & Cox, of Boston, 
are the architects for the pro- 
jected $1,000,000 gymnasium 
for Harvard. 


The manager of the Hotel 
Astor, New York, declares that 
he will spend $20,000 in devot- 
ing 60,000 square feet of the 
Hotel Astor roof to an airship 
station, which is to be in readi- 

ess May 151, for the use of 

roplanes and dirigible bal- 


DETAIL BY CHARLES F. WHITTLESEY, ARCHITECT. 
Made by Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 


Photographs of the architects were placed beside those 
of several notable persons in the sealed copper box em- 
bedded in the corner-stone of the new chapel at the West 
Point Military Academy. The setting of this stone took 
place on April 5th. 


President Butler, of Columbia, Seth Low, of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, or Justice Gaynor is declared 
acceptable as umpire in the dispute between the carpen- 
ters and sheet metal workers of New York City as to 


DICKSON BUILDING, NORFOLK, VA. 
Built of ** Ironclay ” brick. Made by Ironclay Brick Company. 
Ferguson & Calron, Architects. 


which trade has the right to hang the metal doors now 
used in large buildings. 


A bill before the New York legislature provides for 
the establishment of a state school of sanitary science 
and public health at Cornell. 'The provision for exten- 
sion work by means of reports and bulletins promises to 
be of material aid to the building industry in putting 
before it the results of the 
university's laboratory and 
research work. 


The Park Board of Denver 
determined April 2d upon the 
expenditure of about $2,750,000 
to complete what is known as 
the MacMonnies Civic Center. 
This consists of the parking of 
a space in the neighborhood of 
the Capitol grounds, the build- 
ing of a fountain, and the erec- 
tion of a museum. 
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The second annual exhibition 
of the Portland, Oregon, archi- 
tectural club was held in the 
galleries of the museum of fine 
arts, March 22d to April 10th. 
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LANDSCAPE PANEL FOR FIREPLACE. 


Executed in faience by Rookwood Pottery Company. 


In addition to the work exhibited from the offices of 
Pacific coast architects there was a liberal exhibition of 
work contributed by eastern architects. The “Year 
Book," published under the direction of M. A. Vinson, is 
a notable example of club catalogue work. 


The second exhibition of the New Jersey Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects was held in the 
Newark free public library, March 18th to 31st. The 
catalogue was well up to the standard of those issned in 
connection with architectural exhibitions. The officers 
of the chapter are: Charles P. Baldwin, president; Fred 
W. Wentworth, vice-president; Thomas Cressy, second 
vice-president; George W. Von Arx, treasurer; Hugh 
Roberts, secretary. 


“ Western Colonial" bricks, made by the Western 
Brick Company, of Danville, Ill., were used in the St. 
Francis Home for Orphan Boys, Detroit, Mich., Stratton 
& Baldwin, architects, illustrated in the plate form of 
this issue. 


At the meeting of the Illinois Chapter A.LA., held 
April 12th, the Building for the Women's Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Chicago, Pond & Pond, architects, illus- 
trated in this issue, was awarded the Gold Medal by the 
Chapter. The body of the 
building is built of a side cut 
red paving brick with light 
gray bricks in the frieze and 
gables. The bricks were made 
by the Western Brick Company 
and furnished by Thomas 
Moulding Company, their 
Chicago agents. 


The interior trimmings in 
the Natatorium, Phipps Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa., Grosvenor 
Atterbury, architect, illus- 
trated in THE BRICKBUILDER for 
March, were executed in poly- 
chrome terra cotta by the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


Sayre & Fisher bricks were 
used in the Home for Aged 
Men at Scranton, which is illus- 
trated in the plate form of 
this issue. 


DETAIL 
BUILDING. 


FOR SCHOOL 


Executed in terra cotta by 
Brick, Terra Cotta & 
Tile Company. 


Henry C. Pelton, Architect. The kitchens in the dining 


/ 


hall of the Wheaton Seminary, illustrated in the plate 
form of this issue, are finshed in white enameled brick 
made by the American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 


John W. Gates has notified the town council of Port 
Arthur, Texas, that he will erect a $100,000 hospital 
there and large business college buildings and dor- 
mitories, all of which he will give to the town. 


COMPLETE set of specification blanks for archi- 

tects and »builders has just been published by 
T. Robert Wieger, architect, Denver, Colo., formerly 
with Frank E. -Kidder, architect and author. The speci- 
fication fully comprehends all branches of work for all 
classes of buildings in a brief, concise, and yet complete 
manner, and is a great help and time saver to architects 
and builders. The blanks are neatly printed, one side, 
on bond paper, 634 inches by 1034 inches. "The complcte 
set has forty-four pages. "These blanks may be obtained 
from Mr. Wieger in one or more sets, as desired, at a 
nominal cost. 


THE NEW BUILDING ESTIMATOR, ду Willam 
Arthur. А Handbook of Cost Data for Estimating all 
Classesof Buildings. А practical working guide to figur- 
ing the cost of labor and material in building construction, 
from excavation to finish; with various examples of work 
presented in detail, and with labor figured chicily in hours 
and quantities. А handbook for architects, builders, 
contractors, appraisers, engineers, superintendents, and 
draftsmen. With 437 pages, including a 13-page index. 
Cloth bound. Price, $2.50, delivered. David Williams 
Company, Publisher, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers full professional 
training in a FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the degree of В. S. 
in Architecture. An option is allowed in ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING. The GRADUATE YEAR grantsa Master's degree, 
allowing specialization in advanced work. ADVANCED 
STANDING is granted to college graduates. Qualified DRAFTS- 
MEN, desiring advanced technical training, are admitted with- 
out examination to the TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE leading to a 
Ccrtificate of Proficiency, and technical studies onlv may be 
taken by other persons of approved fitness. ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL INFORMATION address 
Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Recent English 
Domestic Architecture” 


Edited by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY 


118 photographs of houses 
67 photographa of interiora 
58 plans 


36 pages of text 
164 pages of illustrations 


The illustrations are accompanied by the plans and in 
many cases by photographs of the interiors, also by 
concise descriptive notations on each home. 

Bound in strong. green buckram binding, size 8 3-4 in. 
by 12 1-4 in. Sent on receipt of price. $2.50, 
express prepaid. 


205 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Importer, Dealer 
Books on Architecture 


M. A. VINSO 
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COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE. 


To be built oí Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles at a cost not exceedine 
$10,000. 


FIRST PRIZE $250., SECOND PRIZE $150., THIRD PRIZE $100. 


PROGRAM. 


| 
a 
| 
A 
| 
A 
| 
a 
i 
a 
| 
* x š 5 22 А ТЕҢ 
w IIE problem is a house with walls, floors, and partitions built of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles. 
The eost of the house, exclusive of the land, is not to exceed $10,000. 
A detailed statement of costs must aceompany each design, this statement to be typewritten on one side only of а 
E sheet of paper measuring 11 inches by 8% inches. 
Designs which in the opinion of the jury call for a house which would cost more than the amount named to cxeeute 
will not be considered. 
The particular object of this Competition is to encourage a study of the possibilities in the use of Terra Cotta llollow 
5 Tiles in the exterior walls of houses. Here is a material which is durable, cconomical in original cost and construction, 
desirable in its weatherproof qualities, and one which is capable of meeting the esthetic demands of the designer. Its 
largely increased use, especially in the eastern section of the country, is evidence of its popularity as a building material 
А whieh has passed the experimental stage. 
3 The plan should provide aecommodations for a family of five — three adults and two children— and two servants. 
| There arc по restrictions as to size, shape, ог style of house — except the cost — nor the size, shape, ог location of lot. 
a 
| 
a 
| 
a 
| 
а 
| 
* 
| 
a 
j 


CONSTRUCTION. 


While the method of construction for walls, floors, and partitions is to be determined by the designer, the following 
suggestions are offcred as being practicable and admissible. 

First. Outside walls may ђе of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles eight inches thick (12 inches by 12 inches by 8 inches), the 
blocks being heavily scored on two sides. Stucco may be used for an outside finish and plaster applied direct to the bloek 
for interior finish. 

Second, Outside walls may be of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles ten or twelve inches thick with same finish as suggested 
above. 

Third. 'The outside walls тау be faccd with brick, with a backing of eight inch tiles. 

Fourth. The outside walls may be built with outer and inner walls, with an air spaee of two inches betwcen, using 
in the outside wall a four inch hollow tile, and on the inside a six inch tile. The treatment of the facc of such a wall, and 
the manner of bonding the outer and inner walls are left to the designer. 

For the floors, one of the long span hollow tile terra cotta block systems now on the market, which are adapted up to 
spans of twenty feet without the use of steel beams, or a system which employs hollow tile terra cotta blocks in connection 
with light steel construction. The roof need not be of fireproof construction. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


* 

К On one sheet the front and a side elevation at а scale of four feet to the ineh ; also plans of floors at a scale of eight 

| feet to thc inch. On another sheet details showing clearly the scheme of construction for the exterior walls, the floors and 
partitions, together with other details drawn at a scale sufficiently large to show them clcarly. Graphic scales to be on 

5 all drawings. 

The size of each sheet is to bc exactly 36 inches by 24 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn on both sheets 
| one inch from edges, giving a space inside the border lines 34 inches by 22inches. The shects аге not to be mounted. 

y АП drawings аге to bc made in black line without wash or color. All sections shown arc to be cross-hatched in such 

“ manner as to clearly indieate the material, and the floor plans аге to be blocked in solid. 

Each sct of drawings is to be signed by a пот de plume or device, and accompanying same is to bc a sealed envelope 

with the лот de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 

a The drawings аге to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the office of 

Е THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water strcet, Boston, Mass., on or before June 1, 1909. 

Drawings submitted in this Competition are at owner'srisk from time they are sent until returned, although reason- 

able care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. 

5 The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 

In making the award the jury will takc into account: first, the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to the 
| materials employed ; second, the adaptability of the design as shown by details to the practical constructive requirements 
A of burned elay ; third, the relative excellence of the design. 

A . The prize drawings аге to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or 
exhibit any or all of the others. Those who wish their drawings returned, except thc prize drawings, may have them by 
enclosing in the sealed cnvelopes containing their names ten cents in stamps. | 
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For the deslgn placed flrst there wlll be given a prize of $250. 
For the design placed second a prize of $150. 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 


_In the study of this problem competitors are invited to consult freely with the manufacturers of burned clay fire- 
proofing, or their agents. This Competition is open to everyone. 
The prize and mention designs will be published in THE BRICKBUILDER. 
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Gymnasiums— Their Plan and Equipment— ТУ. 


BY M. В. REACH: 


T WILL be observed in studying the plansand equip- work to be done divided by the working hours. We all 

ments of men's and women’s gymnasiums that there experience similar problems and when obvious that ad- 
is sufficient similarity between equipments to permit justment is necessary we add the machinery, men, ог 
their adaptation to either with comparatively few rooms and go ahead to get the result. Unfortunate it is 
changes in the nature of additions. In a co-educational at times, that our scheme of education is so lacking in 
institution where one gymnasium is planned to accom- practical methods. i 
modate the two sexes the extra cost of equipment is in Any modern public school has provisions made in its 
comparatively small ratio, and the general scheme of plan for a gymnasium. Gymnasium work is gradually 
arrangement would remain very much the same. Sepa- being accepted by our educational bodies as necessary, 
rate entrances to the gymnasium from the locker rooms and therefore desirable. In is a compulsory part of the 
must be provided and the location of locker rooms curriculum. Our schools, particularly our city schools, 
should insure the proper degree of privacy. I like the аге all crowded and under congested conditions of this 


scheme where the en- ПЕ Lu kind. I hold that one 
trances to separate MEN 1 = - n= 1 gymnasium for girls апа 
dressing rooms from the (| І boys combined is inade- 
gymnasium are at each i | quate and about as pro- 
end of the gymnasium | || ductive of results and 
and by the offices of the | | progress as a motor саг 
director in charge. | (1) | of 60 horse power size 


Hence, in an institution Y | and design with a single 
having a director for | M HR UNS | horse-power engine. 
men and one for women, | The school hours are 


as is usually the case, | | short and the attendance 
their offices and exam- | large. Class work for 
ining rooms can be so р the individual two ог 


three times a wcek is 

| almost farcical. If there 

az ыз ИЯ is any merit in this 
= branch of work, any 


ric, 18. PLAYROOM FOR CHILDREN. ° 
| N Ba ee | profit, mental, physical, 
b ied t m Equipment: Four swings, four see-saws, one children's athletic slide, 
© CATENE on at a small game apparatus, bean bags, hoops, juinp ropes; rubber balls, etc. 


times. 
The merits of coalescing the working equipments not provide the maximum of efficiency and reap a paying 


must be judged by conditions. In some instances itis result? We are undoubtedly making serious mistakes in 
in every way practical, efficient, and economical. In designing school buildings that cannot possibly accom- 
others I think it a mistake. A church gymnasium,  modate the children of the present in any satisfactory 
which usually is, and should be, in the adjoining parish manner, and which are constantly growing more con- 
house or guild hall, can be so operated with the best of gested. Education through play is now sweeping the 
results. Gymnasiums of this class are social and recrea- country broadcast. Schools having yards are equipping 
tive; the work and hours may be regulated to satisfy all, them with gymnasticand playground apparatus. Others 
and accomplish the purposes of the organization. The bemoan the fact that they are destitute of opportunities 
same rule would undoubtedly hold true in many normal to keep abreast. Schools in New York are utilizing their 
schools and colleges. Very often there isa decidedly pre- roofs. 

dominating majority of one sex which simplifies matters These are the present conditions at the inception, 
and seldom do we find the frightful amount of congestion almost, of this broad educational policy. What will be 
and specific conditions that exist in other institutions the conditions ten years hence when the movement com- 
where combined work is objectionable. It devolves into mences to show its growth ? So far as new buildings are 
a problem of simple mathematics after all — amount of concerned it depends entirely upon the enlightened archi- 


located as to properly 
guard against any intru- 
sion through the gymna- 
sium and permit the 
inside work of each to 


or moral, why such half- 
hearted measures? Why 
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FIG. 19. А GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM. 
Equipment: Twelve sections bar stalls, twelve bar stall benches, twelve climbing ropes, two spring boards, two jump standards, two pairs flying 
rings, six traveling rings, one incline board, two swinging booms, two vaulting horses, two jump boards, two adjustable ladders, basket 
ball goals, mattresses, miscellaneous small apparatus. 
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SCALE 


FIG. 20. A BOYS’ GYMNASIUM. - 


Equipment : Twelve sections bar stalls, twelve bar stall benches, two pair jumping standards, two spring boards, two pair flying rings, one sus- 
pended horizontal bar, two parallel bars, two vaulting horses, two vaulting bucks, four jump boards, one incline board, six traveling rings, 
six climbing ropes, two horizontal and vaulting bars, two adjustable ladders, twelve chest machines, one pair basket ball goals, 
mattresses, miscellaneous small apparatus. 
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GYMNASIUM FOR MEN AND WOMEN, STATE NORMAI. SCHOOL, CEDAR FALLS, IA. 
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FIG. 21. CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGE OR NORMAL SCIIOOI. GYMNASIUM, 


Equipment : Two horizontal and vaulting bars, two adjustable ladders, two vaulting horses, two vaulting bucks, two parallel bars, four jump boards, two 
pair jumping standards, two spring boards, two pair flying rings, six traveling rings, one incline board, six rope ladders, twelve climbing ropes, one 
horizontal window ladder, two vertical window ladders, two swinging booms, twelve chest weights, eighteen sections bar stalls, eighteen bar 
stall benches, two pair basket ball goals, mattresses, miscellaneous small apparatus. 
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GYMNASIUM FOR MEN AND WOMEN, STATE NORMAI SCHOOL, CEDAR FALLS, ТА, 
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FIG, 22. A CHURCH GYMNASIUM. 


Equipment: Twelve bar stalls, twelve bar stall benches, six chest weights, one vaulting horse, one vaulting buck, two jump boards, one parallel bar, one 
horizontal and vaulting bar, one suspended horizontal bar, one adjustable ladder, six traveling rings, one pair flying rings, six climbing ropes, one 
giant stride, one striking bag disc, one swinging boom, one pair jump standards, one spring board, one incline board, one pair basket ball 
goals, mattresses, miscellaneous small apparatus. 
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NEW GYMNASIUM AT ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, ND. 
Wyatt & Nolting, Architects. 
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GYMNASIUM AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 
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GYMNASIUM AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. С. 
Ewing & Chappell, Architects. 
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tect and the school board. Scho 
nasium will be as badly off as th 
a yard. Most of our school: 
primary through the gram- 
mar grades. The smaller 
children should havea good- 
sized playroom, preferabl- 
on the ground Поог. Т! 
might be equipped wit! 

few pieces of play apr 

tus such as slides, tc 


ith one small gym- 
l of to-day without 
the children from 


and swings. There : d 
be a separate gym: un 
for boys and one for girls. 
It might be said that in a 
school suffering for room 


the space of one gymnasium 
would mean another needed 
class room ortwo. Granted 
that it would increase the 
school capacity to the ex- 
tent of one hundred pupils, 
devoted to gymnasium work it would make it possible to 
accommodate at least four or five times that number 
during the average school period, and extend by just 
that much a 


PARISH 


HOUSE GYMNASIUM, CHRIST CHURCH, CINCINNATI. 


ВЕТСЕВОТЕЬВВ. 


boys' gymnasium 50 feet by 75 feet и might be found 
desirable to provide a running track. That may be 
governed by the individual conditions. I would not 
suggest a track for an ele- 
mentary school in any 
smaller room, and not at all 
if the room is to be used by 
both girls and boys. 

There is gradually grow- 
ing into prominence an- 
other sort of educational 
center in the shape of the 
municipal gymnasium and 
playground. І will treat of 
theequipmentof such build- 
ings in my next article, but 
mention them now as be- 
longing to the co-educa- 
tional series. The rules 
applied to public school 
gymnasiums hold good 
here. Thesame congestion 
prevails and the gymnasiums are apt to be crowded 
at all open hours. Undoubtedly the best ends are 
attained where separate provisions are made for men 

and women, 


branch of 
educational 
work, here- | 
tofore badly 
neglected, 
butnowrec- 
ognized as 
an impor- 
tant factor 
in produc- 
ing the best 
kind of chil- 
dren. In 


one case 


or boys and 
girls. The 
object of 
the public 
gymnasium 
isto provide 
а PIACE 
where chil- 
dren may go 
for a better 
kind of fun 
than they 
obtain in 
the streets. 


there is a 
larger plant 
incomplete. 
In the other 
a smaller 
plant of 
Sre ALE SIE 
working 
efficiency. GENERAL VIEW 
However 

Ма Tile 

may be applied to educational methods commercially 
there would be no choice. 

The gymnasiums could both be located on the top 
floor or possibly the one for the girls midway in the 
building. 

Fig. 18 serves as a type for playroom — plenty of light 
and air. Fig. 19, a girls’ gymnasium and equipment. 
Fig. 20, a boys’ gymnasium and equipment. While I 
have illustrated in the latter two figures rooms 50 feet by 
75 feet it may be understood that 40 feet by 60 feet pro- 

| pportunities for good work. It is, of course, 


Vides 
des to have the greater space if obtainable. In a 


AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN, GYMNASIUM, SEWARD PARK, CHICAGO. 


Perkins & Hamilton, Architects, 


Whileseem- 
ingly social 
and recrea- 
tiveit really 
does not be- 
long in that 
class of 
gym nasi- 
umsbecause 
fundament- 
ally it is ed- 


WOMENS GYMNASIUM 


ucational in principle, only the educational pill is home- 
opathically administered and is sugar coated. This 
gymnasium, therefore, should be open to all boys and 
girls when they otherwise would be on the street, and 
the less its work is curtailed the better its effects. 
Then also, the problem of administration is greatly 
simplified where separate provisions are made for the 
care of both sexes. 

Most plans drawn up follow out these lines. I see 
some, however, from time to time, that unite the 
two parts and have, therefore, made mention of the 
subject. 
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Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to 


pital Buildings — l. 


BY D. D. KIMBALL. 


T IS not possible in an article of this character to 
cover the entire field involved in the warming and 
ventilating of hospital buildings, but it is the purpose of 
the writer to give, in as concise form as possible, a brief 
treatise on the subject which shall give to the architect 
and builder a definite idea of the history, literature, prac- 
tices, and value of ventilation. 

An explanation of some well established standards and 
methods of warming and ventilating as applied to hospital 
buildings, and some rules and formulas will be given. 
Тће elements, forces, and difficulties involved will be 
briefly considered, and brief references will be made to 
the subjects of air filtration, air cooling, and relative 
humidity. 

Probably the earliest recorded application of the prin- 
ciples of ventilation was made about the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the mines of Saxony, it having be- 
come necessary to supply fresh air to replace gases which 
formed and interfered with respiration and use of the 
miner's lamp. This work consisted of the use of fires in 
ventilating shafts, and later of large bellows and paddle 
wheels for the horizontal tunnels. Long before this, 
however, doctors had realized the need of fresh air for the 
sick and the importance of a constant renewal of the air 
supply within the homes of the sick. The development 
of building ventilation seems to have begun with the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren іп the House of Parliament 
about 1660. "This work went through various stages and 
was not perfected until about 1835 by Dr. Reid, the old 
system having been destroyed by fire. 

Modern ventilation work may be said to have com- 
menced with the work of Tredgold, an English engineer, 
who published in 1824 a work of great value, which was 
revised and reissued in 1835. In France the earliest 
attempts at building ventilation occurred about 1840 in 
connection with a Paris hospital, in fact all the earliest 
attempts at ventilation in France were in connection with 
hospital buildings. 

The subject of ventilation in the United States began 
to receive consideration about 1849 when the Committee 
on Publie Buildings of the House of Representatives in 
the State of Massachusetts reported upon the ventilation 
of Representatives' Hall, a second report being made 
early the year following. 

In 1866 a report was made upon the ventilation of the 
Halls of Congress, followed by other similar reports on 
the ventilation of the House of Representatives. 

It was not until about 1862 to 1864 that the amount of 
air really required for ventilation was correctly deter- 
mined, this being developed as the result of the work of 
the Army Sanitary Commission in connection with an 
investigation into the sanitary condition of the English 
army during the Crimean war. 

Dr. Parkes in his manual of Hygiene stated in 1864 
that 2,000 cubic feet of air per hour per occupant in a 
room should be furnished, which coincides with the aver- 
age present practice. 
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The earliest literature upon ће subject ог real interest 
appeared about 1815. Among tbe earliest authorities of 


value are Thomas Tredgold, already referred to; E. 
Peclet, 1854 and 1861, and M. Pettenkofer, 1858. Among 
the later authorities of value should be mentioned Wm. J. 
Baldwin's books on steam and hot water heating, etc., 
and Professor Carpenter's ''Principles of Heating and 
Ventilation." One of the most convenient books upon 
heating will be found to be “Steam Heating" by Wm. 
G. Snow, while for a very complete and general history 
and discussion of the subject ‘‘ Ventilating and Heating," 
by Dr. John 5. Billings, will be found most interesting. 
Among the most valuable contributions to the develop- 
ment of this science will be found to be the transactions 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, which record many valuable tables, tests, and 
discussions. “here are a number of current magazines 
treating more or less extensively of this subject, among 
which might be mentioned the “ Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine’ treating of heating and ventilating work ex- 
clusively, and the ‘‘ Sheet Metal Worker " devoted largely 
to this subject. 

Тре necessity for providing artificial heat during the 
fall, winter, and spring of the year is apparent, a lack of 
heat or a surplus thereof involving discomfort, and both 
alike endangering health. In the case of hospital warm- 
ing especially is it most desirable that the temperature 
should be kept as nearly uniform as possible. 

The value of ventilation is still too little appreciated 
even in hospital work. Тһе word “appreciated ” is used 
advisedly as it is more a lack of appreciation than a 
matter of real ignorance. It is not uncommon to find a 
member or members of a building committee, and even 
an architect, willing to sacrifice the ventilation of a hos- 
pital building to save money with which to secure archi- 
tectural effect, more space, or other equipment. Sucha 
committee or such an architect fails to realize that a 
hospital without adequate ventilation is little better than 
a hospital without medicine, and fails to realize also that 
a hospital properly ventilated will reduce the average 
number of days required to effcct a cure from twenty- 
five per cent to forty per cent, greatly increase the per- 
centage of cures, and increase the capacity of the same 
hospital in proportion to the lessened number of days 
required to effect a cure. 

At the S. R. Smith Infirmary at Staten Island a com- 
parison was made in two wards of the same nature, con- 
taining the same class of patients, in which case it was 
found that in the ward without ventilation an average of 
sixteen days was required to effect a curc, while in the 
ventilated wards the average was ten days. In the 
Dublin Lying-In Hospital the death rate undcr old con- 
ditions reached fifty per cent of those born, while for an 
equal period with improved sanitary conditions the death 
rate fell to five per cent. Н has been reported that in the 
Boston City Hospital the dcath rate changed under the 
improved conditions from forty-four pcr cent to thirtcen 
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id from twenty-three 
other wards. Such 
t there would scem to 
ition of suitable venti- 


per cent in the surgical wards : 
per cent to six. per cent in 
instances can be multiplied, so ! 
be as ample reason for the in: 
lation as for the provision o licine. 

The matter of ventilation involves principally the mat- 
ter of air supply and it may, thcrefore, be well to consider 
the nature and composition of the air and the part which 
it playsin ventilating work. 

The air is made up approximately as follows : 


Nitrogen . 78.30 parts in 100 
Oxygen E... . D ни 

(Сото „ако ...... a О N 

ао о . y-y û AU sS 

Ammonia . Trace 


The above varies slightly in different localities, but 
such variations as are found are apt to bein the greater 
amount of ammonia and watery vapor which may be 
found, the latter sometimes forming four per cent of the 
weight of the air. There may be other gases found in 
the air but they are usually considered as local impuri- 
ties. There is also a certain specially active form of 
oxygen called ozone in an amount which it is difficult to 
measure. 

The process of respiration changes the composition of 
the air breathed to approximately as follows: 


Nitrogen . 75 parts in 100 
Oxygen 22. 22 0 2 2 5 6 o DONE NN 
Carbonic Аса Gas (| 7 Мата 
Watery Vapor . 22-2 s 


Тһе importance of а renewal of the air to supply more 
oxygen, and also of bringing about the removal of the 
vitiated air with its products of respiration and emana- 
tions from the body as indicated by the carbonic acid gas 
in thc air, will be readily seen by noting the change in 
the composition of the air as it is discharged from the 
lungs. 

As will be seen from the above the nitrogen forms the 
bulk of the atmosphere. It is practically inert in the 
processes of combustion and respiration, exccpting so far 
as it takes up some heat and renders the oxygen less 
active. Ozone, which is of more recent discovery, may 
be considered practically as oxygen. The solid matter 
and bacteria found in the air will be referred to later 
under the subjcct of air filtration. 

Тће two clements which are of the most interest in a 
discussion of the subject of ventilation are carbonic acid 
gas, referred to below, and the oxygen, the latter being 
universally known to be necessary to the burning of a 
candle or the maintenance of life. 

A fire may be put out by an extinguisher which will 
largely increase the carbonic acid gas in the air, and like- 
wisc the process of oxidization in the body is arrested if 
the amount of carbonic acid gas in the air is unduly in- 
creased or the supply of oxygen is stopped or scriously 
diminished. 

Oxygen is that element in the air which is of the 
greatest importance to human beings. It is essential 
in both heating and ventilating work, being the active 
element in combustion and in the similar processes which 
go on within thc human lungs where it acts upon the 
carbon and impurities in the blood, forming chemical 


compounds which are thrown off during respiration. As 
the oxygen is essential to life and is contained in the air, 
there must be a sufficient amount of fresh air supplied to 
give the necessary oxygen. 

Because a room is large and contains a large amount of 
air for each occupant does not lessen the importance of 
ventilation if the room is to be occupied for any consider- 
able length of time, for the air within the room will soon 
become vitiated and must be removed and replaced. Ina 
room containing 1,000 cubic feet of air, per occupant, less 
than one hour is required to so impoverish the air that it 
will contain twelve parts of carbonic acid gas in 10,000 
parts of air if no fresh air is supplied. A lack in the sup- 
ply of fresh air brings about a diminished amount of oxy- 
gen and an increased amount of carbonic acid gas; that 
is, it lessens the upbuilding elements while increasing the 
destructive forces. Physical energy is a direct result of 
oxidization of carbon within the body, and mental energy 
is quite as dependent as physical energy upon the sup- 
ply of pure air. The withdrawal of a quantity of oxygen 
from the air equal to one five-hundredth of its volume 
reduces the luminosity of a candle light one twentieth, 
and the vital energy of the human being suffers quite as 
much. 

А standard temperature of 709 for an occupied room is 
generally accepted, and there is no reason why there 
should not be an equal insistence upon a standard as to 
the quality of air, for there is no difficulty in determining 
the proper quality of the air to be breathed or in procur- 
ing such air. i 

The following paragraph is quoted from 
Carpenter's book: 

“Тһе breathing of impoverished air results of neces- 
sity in the dulling of the vital fire in the body and 
the keen edge of intellect. It means a weakened body 
and a dulled mind. А lowered vitality of the body, 
besides exposing it to an increased liability to communi- 
cated, contracted, or constitutional disease, also impairs 
its effectiveness as а vital mechanism. The aggregate of 
physical and mental vitality lost through ignorance or 
indifferent regard, and even culpable disregard of the 
exact and delicate dependence of the activities of body 
and mind on the maintenance of a normal, including 
atmospheric environment, surpasses all common concep- 
tion or belief. That air quality is fully as important as 
food quality in the production of vital energy is a concep- 
tion which has yet to be borne in upon the public, if not 
the professional belief and conscience." 

Тће air supply should be as carefully considered in the 
selection of a home, school, or hospital as the question of 
food supply. "The evil effects of long-continued breath- 
ing impure air are not such as to attract immediatc 
notice unless tlie impurity is great or the condition as to 
temperature and moisture are such as to produce imme- 
diate discomfort. The injury inflicted upon the system 
by breathing air deficient in oxygen or otherwise con- 
taminated is only noticeable after a lapse of time and is 
then more often assigned to other causes. By careful 
and long-continued study the bad effects of breathing 
foul air have been fully demonstrated, demonstrated be- 
yond dispute, by comparing the results of the occupancy 
of well ventilated and poorly ventilated prisons, ships, 
barracks, hospitals, etc. 
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Ventilation in а hospital is of greater importance than 
elsewhere for the reason that the patients therein are 
in a weakened, exhausted, and enervated condition and 
are, therefore, especially susceptible to the effects of im- 
pure air or unsanitary surroundings. Shocks due to 
accidents, or a collapse sometimes attending surgical op- 
erations, reduce the vitality and render the patient un- 
usually susceptible to lack of proper surroundings. The 
vital resistance is diminished or in some cases appar- 
ently lost, making necessary the most helpful of sanitary 
conditions. 

The liability of the spread of disease by contagion or 
infection is greatly increased by insufficient ventilation. 
Diseases of the respiratory tract are especially aggravated 
by defective ventilation. 

The demand for proper ventilation would seem to be 
part of a general desire for cleanliness. Few of us would 
care to put on underclothing immediately taken from an- 
other person or put into our mouths articles of food and 
drink which have been in other people's mouths, yet we 
take into our lungs with but little or no hesitation the air 
that has but just come from other people's mouths and 
lungs or from close contact with their soiled clothing or 
bodies. 

The evidence of results obtained in buildings properly 
ventilated is constantly reducing the number of those 
who oppose proper provision for good ventilation in 
public buildings and particularly in hospitals. Never- 
theless such cases frequently occur and only very re- 
cently has a case occurred where a member of a building 
committee opposed proper ventilation methods because 
the cost of installation seemed great, and it is to be 
regretted that the architect seemed to approve of the 
position of this committeeman for no better apparent 
reason than that he needed the money for use in the 
construction of the building. Thiscommitteeman's argu- 
ment was that he had no special ventilating system in his 
home, yet the members of his family when sick seemed 
to get well just the same, entirely neglecting the fact 
that in the case of the hospital there are many sick people 
confined as against the one in the home, and that the one 
sick person in the home has the constant attention of one 
or more people, while in the case of the hospital there are 
many patients dependent upon the care of comparatively 
few nurses who know nothing about ventilation and give 
no attention thereto. “he statement offered does not 
prove that the sick one would not have obtained a quicker 
recovery had there been a proper system of ventilation in 
the home, nor does the factthat death did not ensue offer 
proof that another under similar conditions would not have 
died or at least have suffered severely for lack of proper 
ventilation. The further fact is overlooked that usually 
the entire cubic contents of the house may be considercd 
as applied to the patient in the home as against perhaps 
1,000 cubic feet of space per patient in the hospital. 

The further argument was offered that the windows 
could be used, thus securing natural ventilation. No 
adequate ventilation can be obtained from windows in 
cold weather without subjecting the patient to most dan- 
gerous drafts, as the air obtained therefrom is necessarily 
cold and heavier than the air within the room. 

The statement that money was not available for venti- 
lation might just as well be applied to the supply of 


medicines. It would be better to utilize less expensivc 
construction or build a slightly smaller hospital properly 
ventilated, which would accomplish more than the larger 
building lacking ventilation. 

Complaint that the system of warming and ventilation 
as designed is complicated is unfortunately true in a few 
cases, and thc engineer designing a system which is com- 
plicated and difficult to operate is to be condemned, 
whether the hospital be small or large. This, however, 
is not a good reason for condemning ventilation as a 
whole, as a system may be designed for even a large 
hospital which will be simple and readily operated. The 
further statement that the system will not be used if in- 
stalled is without value as affecting this matter, for the 
same statement might be applied to the medicines or the 
other equipment of the hospital, to the shame of those in 
charge. 

If much has been made herein of the importance of 
this matter it is because it is felt that too frequently the 
architect, as well as the committceman, lacks a proper 
appreciation of the importance of the subject. The archi- 
tect is the professional adviser of the owner and should 
see to it that a thing so vitally affecting the purpose of 
the building receives proper consideration. 

This lack of appreciation is often the greatest difficulty 
encountered in the design of proper ventilating systems. 
It is often allied to another difficulty, that of a lack of 
sufficient funds with which to provide for ventilation 
after satisfying the owner's demand for space and orna- 
mentation of the building. 

Another serious difficulty is often found in the unwill- 
ingness of architects or owners to grant sufficient space, 
properly located, for the installation of flues, registers, 
or radiators. 

Poor building construction will frequently involve the 
heating engineer in trouble, particularly in the matter of 
loosely fitting windows or window frames. It has been 
demonstrated by tests that the difference between win- 
dows loosely fitted and windows properly fitted with 
metal weather stripping is such as to permit of a reduc- 
tion in certain cases of as much astwenty-five per cent of 
the radiation surface that would be installed if windows 
were without stripping. 

'Too great care cannot be used in the selection of mate- 
rials used in the installation of the heating and venti- 
lating system. This statement is not intended to give 
warrant to the selection of matcrials which are unneces- 
sarily expensive, but inasmuch as the heating and ven- 
tilating system constitutes the working element of thc 
building it is of special importance that only good mate- 
rials be used. It is better that less marble or limestone 
be used in the ornamentation of the building, or that less 
space be enclosed, than that the success or life of this 
important part of the building should be endangered. 

The warming of a building involves the warming of 
the air containcd therein, the warming of the walls, fur- 
niture, etc., and the furnishing of sufficient heat to make 
good thc losses through and about the windows, through 
the walls, and heat losses due to ventilation. 

The ventilation of a building, particularly a hospital, 
involves the introduction of a constant quantity of fresh 
air, in such a way as to give a thorough distribution 
throughout the building without drafts. 
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The point at which the fresh air 15 taken from the out- 
side must be selected with a view to securing air as free 
from dust or other impurities as possible rather than with 
a view of its nearness to the heating surfaces. 

A complete ventilating system may involve a filter 
system or humidifying system, and if the building be so 
located that it is desirable to use the building during the 
summer without opening the windows, because of the 
quality of the air in the vicinity, it may be necessary to 
provide methods of filtering, dehumidifying, and cooling. 

Frequently the heating effects of gas lights must be 
taken into consideration, as well as heat gains from the 
occupants of the room which amount to approximately 
400 B. T.U. per hour per occupant. Ап ordinary gas jet 
(16 candle power) will give off 3,000 B. T.U. per hour; 
а Wellsbach 640 B. T.U. per hour; a 1,200 candle power 
arc lamp 3,600 B. T. U. per hour, and a 16 candle power in- 
candescent light 160 B. T.U. per hour; while a 5 foot, 16 
candle power gas light vitiates as much air as four adults. 

The heating effect of electric lights and persons occu- 
pying a room are well illustrated in a test recently made 
in a theater while occupied. The air entered the build- 
ing from the outside at 489, picking up a sufficient amount 
of heat from the ducts, walls, and floors before entering 
the room to raise it to 54? at the point of discharge in the 
floor, and the temperature was further raised to 70? dur- 
ing its passage to a point six feet above the level of the 
floor, all without the use of any part of the heating 
system. 

There are many refinements in calculation which are 
important in the case of the large work but which are 
ordinarily neglected, as for instance the increase in vol- 
ume of air as it is warmed. Assuming that 1,000 cubic 
feet of air at zero degrees Fah. is taken in through the 
fresh air intake and is raised 120? in passing through 
the heater its volume is increased to approximately 1,260 
cubic feet. After reaching the room and becoming dif- 
fused it quickly cools to 70?, at which its volume becomes 
approximately 1,100 cubic feet. It will, therefore, be 
seen that the amount of air actually secured for venti- 
lating purposes depends on the point at which it is meas- 
ured. Ordinarily it is perfectly safe to neglect this 
change in volume if the air is measured at its lower 
temperature, excepting in the adjustment of volume 
dampers applied to individual rooms, in which case such 
corrections may be required as to insure a slight excess 
of entering airover the air exhausted in order to secure 
a plenum condition in the room which will aid largely in 
preventing indrafts through the windows, etc. 

Тће formula used in making such a correction is as 
follows: 


Tests of Brick Columns and 


RCHITECTS and engineers will be interested in a 

publication of the Engineering Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois on the properties of brick 
and of terra cotta block in compression, as determined 
from experimental work carried on in the materials test- 
ing laboratory. The publication is Bulletin No. 27, Tests 
of Brick Columns and Terra Cotta Block Columns, by 
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Let у = the original volume of air ; 
Wa = the final volume of air ; 
T, = original absolute temperature ; 
T, = final 5 А 


Then V, = V T; 
T, 

Absolute temperature equals 460? plus the number of 
degrees above zero at which the air is measured. 

In the case of the air introduced to and exhausted 
from a room the air is usually breathed at approximately 
709, at which temperature it may be properly measured. 

А theoretical discussion of flues, fans, radiator effi- 
ciencies, and the hundred and one other details involved in 
warming and ventilating engineering may not be under- 
taken within the limits of a discussion of this nature, but 
concrete methods with definite rules, formulas, and tables 
as will be most frequently required in the practice of such 
engineering will be given. 

The proper temperature for living rooms, school, and 
similar rooms is ordinarily considered to be 70°. The rela- 
tive humidity, however, has much more to do with com- 
fortable temperature than is generally supposed, and this 
matter will be referred to later. With a proper relative 
humidity there is no question but what a temperature of 
68? would be better than 70? for the class of rooms above 
mentioned, and there are many homes and some schools 
in which this, and sometimes less, is maintained as a 
standard. In England, with its more humid climate, 60° 
is the usual standard. For churches and other audito- 
riums, where people are inclined to sit with more or less 
of their wraps upon them, a temperature of 62? and some- 
times even 60? is quite sufficient, while in gymnasium 
drill halls, etc., a temperature of 60? or less is satisfac- 
tory. In hospitals the temperature should ordinarily be 
68? to 70°, except in special cases where a less tempera- 
ture is desirable, and in such places as operating rooms 
and their connecting rooms, in whicli a temperature of 
85? is desirable with methods provided for raising this 
to 98? if necessity arises, as in a case of shock to the 
patient. 

Certain hot rooms in hot baths are maintained at 1609 
to 180°. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
while one may enter a room at this temperature, it is 
impossible to stand water at a temperature over 120? be- 
cause of the more rapid transmission of heat in the case 
of the water. 

The temperature of occupied rooms should be uniform, 
and the requirements of the Massachusetts statute that 
there shall not be a variation of more than 3? in the dif- 
ferent parts of a school room is not unreasonable. Indeed 
in hospital work this is more than would be permissible. 


Terra Cotta Block Columns. 


Arthur N. Talbot and Duff A. Abrams. It gives the 
results of tests of a number of piers or short columns 
built under a variety of conditions. Hard and soft bricks 
and blocks were used; and lime mortar, natural cement 
mortar, and lean and rich Portland cement mortar were 
tried. The effect of indifferent workmanship was deter- 
mined. Both central and eccentric loadings were used. 
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In the central loading columns of high-grade building 
brick laid with rich Portland cement mortar carried from 
3,220 to 4,110 pounds per square inch, and the results 
ranged down to 1,360 pounds per square inch for columns 
laid in lime mortar and 1,030 pounds per square inch for 
columns of soft brick laid in rich mortar. The terra 
cotta block columns carried from 2,700 to 3,790 pounds 
per square inch. The columns were found to fail at 
much lower loads after repeated loading than when a 
single application of the load was used. "The tests under 
eccentric load show that the columns resist eccentric load- 
ing well, following closely the laws of mechanics of 
materials. 

The fact is brought out clearly that the stronger the 
individual brick or block the stronger the masonry, and 
that the strength of the mortar used affects largely the 
resisting strength of the structure. It is also evident 
that the better the individual piece the more import- 
ant it is to have a mortar of high resisting strength. 
Clay workers and builders will be interested in seeing 
how much gain in strength of structure is obtained with 
the higher grade of brick and also in the great advantage 
found in the use of a rich, strong mortar. The effect of 
the attempt to represent hurried or careless workman- 
ship in laying up work was a loss in strength of say, fif- 
teen per cent to twenty-five per cent, a smaller decrease 
in strength than was expected. The results of these tests 
go to show that wherever good material and workman- 
ship are insured a higher load may be applied on masonry 
of this kind than is usually permitted. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions arrived 
at as a result of these tests: 

* Both brick columns and terra cotta block columns 
gave high strengths in all cases where strong mortar and 
care in building were used. For central loading the 
strength of the brick columns ranged from 3,220 to 4,110 
pounds per square inch, and the strength of the terra 
cotta block columns from 2,700 to 3,790 pounds per 
square inch, the columns having the highest resistance 
not failing at the full capacity of the machine. The effect 
of the strength of the mortar is apparent in the carrying 
capacity developed in the columns; lower loads were 
found in columns built with one fifth Portland cement 
mortar than in those with one third Portland cement 
mortar, still lower loads in those with one third natural 
cement mortar, and still lower loads in those having one 
half lime mortar. "The effect of the quality of the brick 
is shown in the columns made with inferior brick, which 
carried only thirty-one per cent as much as columns 
built with the better grade of brick. 

In the case of the terra cotta columns, the blocks 
which were culled out as somewhat inferior gave a 
column strength perhaps thirty per cent less than the 
columns built with superior blocks. The effect of the 
attempt to represent hurried or careless workmanship in 
two brick columns and in three terra cotta block columns 
was a loss in strength of about fifteen per cent and 
twenty-five per cent, respectively. 

“Тһе ratio of the strength of the columns to the com- 
pressive strength of the individual brick and block is of 
interest. In the well built brick columns loaded cen- 
trally, the ratio of strength of column to compressive 
strength of individual brick ranged from 0.31 to 0.37, 
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and in the underburned clay brick column the ratio was 
0.27. In theterra cotta block columns with central load- 
ing the ratio of strength of column to that of individual 
block was 0.74 for the incompleted test and 0.83, 0.85, 
and 0.89 for the others. 

If, as seems to be the case, the strength of the brick 
or block to resist cross-breaking is an element in determ- 
ining the strength of the built-up column, a deeper or 
thicker brick would give higher column strength. It is 
possible that this partially accounts for the fact that the 
ratio is found to be higher for terra cotta block columns 
than for brick columns. The tests suggest that the 
ability of individual pieces to resist transverse strength 
is an important element in the strength of the completed 
column. This suggestion may have an important bear- 
ing on the advantageous size of the component blocks 
which may be used in a compression piece where high 
strength is desired. 

‘The strength of the column is greater than the strength 
of the mortar cubes in both brick and terra cotta block 
columns, excepting only the soft brick columns which 
had brick of low compressive strength. It is evident 
that the strength of individual brick or blocks and the 
strength of the mortar both enter into the resistance of 
the column. The relative effect of the two depends upon 
the character of the material It is evident, however, 
that the better the individual piece the more important 
it is to have a mortar of high resisting strength. 

“The results obtained in applying the load eccentrically 
were found to agree very well with those obtained from 
ordinary analysis. When the amount of eccentricity in 
the application of the load is known or may be estimated 
closely, the ability of the column to resist this action 
may be calculated quite closely. It is apparent from 
the results that the calculated resisting stress in the 
column on the side of maximum compression 15 higher 
than that which causes failure in centrally loaded col- 
umns. “The higher stress developed with eccentric load- 
ing is probably due to the influence of the restraint of 
the less stressed interior portion. The tests made by 
applying and releasing a single load a number of times 
gave failures at loads below those which produced failure 
in similar columns at a single application of the load. 
The phenomenon is common in materials of the nature 
of brick and terra cotta. 

“It 15 аррагеп that the quality of workmanship in 
laying up such columns has an important bearing upon 
the resisting strength. The work of building columnis, 
however, is not difficult and requires only ordinary саге. 
Full joints and an even bearing are important, and the 
ordinary workman ought to be able to construct columns 
of high strength. Inthe tests made on columns intended 
to represent poor or careless workmanship, the decrease 
in strength was not as much as anticipated. However, 
it must be understood that careful and trustworthy work 
is essential and that a few poor joints will materially 
reduce the strength of the structure. Wherever good 
material and good workmanship are insured the 
strength of masonry of this kind may be utilized with 
advantage." 

Copies of the report may be obtained gratis upon appli- 
cation to the director, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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The Housing Problem — III. 


BY GEORGE B. FORD. 


W^" HAVE considered the important features which 
/ make for healthier living conditions, and they may 
be summarized as follows: 

The most healthful conditions are obtained when the 
blocks of tenements are only two rooms deep, divided 
into blocks of units, 
between which are 
open stairs. These 
blocks will run north 
and south, or nearly 
so, and will be sepa- 
rated by narrow 
streets. If such 
conditions are not 
obtainable, then the 
requisites are as 
follows: 

Interior enclosed 
courts must not be 
tolerated. Yardsand 
open courts must be 
sufficiently wide to 
* admit light and sun- 


LIVING ROOM 


THREE ROOM SUITE. 
Large window in living room ; private vestibule. 


PHIPPS HOUSES NO. 


As an example, witness the vastly improved condition of 
the neighborhood of the Phipps houses on East Thirty- 
first street in New York. Here within a little over a 
year after the buildings were open for occupancy, the 
neighbors have one and all improved the appearance of 
their houses. Envir- 
onment may be bet- 
tered as follows : 

By giving more 
privacy; by making 
housekeeping and 
the care of children 
easier; by bettering 
the conditions under 
which home work 
may be carried on; 
by bettering sleeping 
conditions; by giving 
better opportunity 
for recreation and 
play, and by making 
the surroundings in 
every way more 
cheerful. 


LIVING Room | 


TWO ROOM SUITE, 
Shower bath and water closet. 


I, NEW УОКК. 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 


light on the shortest day of the year to the ground floor 
windows. Such courts should open south, or within 
forty-five degrees of south. 

Tenements should not be aver five stories in height. 

As to the interior, the air should circulate through the 
apartments, from front to back, through all the rooms, 
including the toilets. Circulation of air is necessary in 
winter as well as in summer, the heat coils being so 
arranged as to permit of the warmair being always fresh. 
Dampness should be avoidcd by attention to the con- 
struction of the exterior walls. 

Good surroundings, clean, well arranged living quar- 
ters must raise the standard of living of tenants, and not 
only that, but they will effect the whole neighborhood. 


Let us take up each of these subjects in turn. 

Privacy. — The important things which interfere with 
privacy from without are noise, sights, and smells. Тће 
continual din and racket of the streets, of the passing 
teams, of the hawkers, the elevated, street cars, children 
playing in the streets; of the piano across the court, and 
people carousing late at night, and all the thousand and 
one noises in the air shaft or the interior court; these are 
nerve racking at best. Again the sordidness and dirti- 
ness of the streets, walls, stairs, and corridors, the refuse 
and garbage lying in heaps; these cannot but have a 
detrimental effect on the tenants. And again, the intol- 
erable odors of the streets with the clouds of dust flying 
all day long, uncollected heaps of garbage, the courts 
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with their accumulated stench of years; these cannot add 
to the comfort of those who are condemned to live ir such 
places. All this may be avoided in new districts by sci- 
entific town planning along the lines which we described 
in the second chapter. Streets, bordered with trees and 
grass plots, houses two rooms deep, long open yards be- 
tween the rears of the houses (these yards to be planted 
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tion are essential. For bathing of children a small, sepa- 
rate bath in the kitchen is desirable. Such has been 
used to good advantage in the Rothschilds tenements in 
Paris, designed by Monsieur Rcy. For sleeping, a good 
circulation of air is necessary. For exercise and play 
some means must be devised to keep the children off of 
the strcet. "This is possible either on roof gardens espec- | 


G men 


COURT 


BASEMENT PLAN. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. 


PHIPPS HOUSES NO. 2, FOR COLORED PEOPLE, WEST 63D STREET, NEW VORK. 
Whitfield & King, Architects. 


and used as playgrounds and small parks); add to this 
open courts and open stairs and scrupulous cleanliness on 
the part of the landlords and very few of the evils men- 
tioned would be possible. 

Inside the apartment it is essential to secure privacy, 
especially for the women, to allow them a chance to re- 
ceive visitors without hav- 
ing to do so in the same 
room with the rest of the 
family or without passing 
through rooms occupied by 
the others. "There should 
be privacy in the location 
of the batl room so that it 
can be entered without 
passing through any of the 
living or sleeping rooms. 
These points can almost 
always be arranged by a 
little ingenuity in planning. 

CARE OF CHILDREN.— For 
‘the health and саге of 
babies, clean surroundings, 
plenty of warmth, plenty of 
sunlight, and good ventila- 


JORALEMOM STREET 


A. T. WHITE TENEMENTS, BROOKLYN, 
The pioneer model tenements of America; open stairs; all rooms 
face open air. 


ially arranged for the purpose as in the Phipps houses 
No. 1 in New York, or in a large, planted interior court 
as in the A. T. White tenements in Brooklyn, some of 
the Boston co-operative houses in Boston, or as in many 
of the most recent German tenements. For play in rainy 
weather it is possible to reserve a large, open space in the 
basement of the tenements, 
such space to be made as 
bright and well ventilated 
as possible. In all three 
cases the maximum of sun- 
light is desirable. For 
schooling, a kindergarten 
in the building is most dc- 
sirable, as has been provcd 
in the Phipps houses No. 1 
and in many of the German 
tenements. To allow chil- 
dren to go up and down 
stairs easily a lowcr hand 
rail ata convcnient height 
for them should be pro- 
vided, and further the 
treads of stairs should be 
bowcd so as to allow a 
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narrower tread next to the rail. This again has been 
arranged successfully in the Rothschilds tenements in 
Paris. 

IlousEKEEPING.— It is a question whether the kitchen 
should be in the living room or whether there should be 
a small kitchen entirely apart from the living room. 
The cooking, dish-washing, laundering, etc., has to be 
done where the children may be readily watched at the 
same time. The best arrangement for securing this end 
would seem to be a kitchenette leading off of the living 
room, such to open into the latter throughout its whole 
length by folding doors. This has 
worked to good advantage in certain 
of the better modern light-house- 
keeping apartments but it has not 
yet been tried in tenements. For 
cooking, a gas stove has proved pre- 
ferable in New York model tene- 
ments. It does away with all the 
space required for coal and ashes 
with all their attendant dirt. It 
keeps the whole apartment in much 
better condition and in general is 
much easier to handle. It further 
allows the rooms to be much cooler 
in summer. It saves, too, consider- 
able space in flues. For the wash- 
ing of dishes a white enameled iron 
sink is desirable. The small gal- 
vanized iron sinks put in the major- 
ity of tenements in New York аге 
anything but convenient or hygienic 
or conducive to cleanliness. Wash- 
ing and ironing must be done in the 
apartment, because the mother can 
not absent herself from her children. 
There should be two tubs in the 
kitchenette- “These 
tubs should be of white 


PLAN OF TYPICAL UNIT. 


in sweeping and dusting it is desirable that all corners 
should be rounded, those of the walls and ceilings as well 
as those of the floor; that all trim and doors and win- 
dows should be as simple in their moldings as possible. 
The floors are preferably of hardwood, also the trim. 
In many foreign tenements dust chutes have been pro- 
vided, leading from the kitchen or back hallway to a 
large receptacle or incinerator in the basement. There 
should be an incinerator anyway in the basement in any 
large group of houses, to take care of the garbage. For 
convenience in table setting there should be a glass- 
doored cupboard in the same room 
as the dining table. "This cupboard 
should be as convenient as possible 
to the sink. For chamber work, to 
permit of watching children while it 
is being done, there should be an 
open view across to the living room; 
further the chambers should be con- 
venient to the toilet. Closets should 
have rounded corners and should be 
open on two opposite sides if possi- 
ble with louvres to permit of venti- 
lation of the clothes hanging within. 
For the care of food there should be 
a larder open to the outer air, either 
under the window sill of the kitchen 
or ona specially constructed interior 
shaft, constantly provided with puri- 
fied fresh air. This latter device is 
successfully provided for in the 
Rothschilds tenements. 

These are a few of the features 
which conduce to the ease and com- 
fort of housekeeping. In practice 
they will readily suggest others. 
They embody little extra expense, 
but will make a very 
material difference in 
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enameled earthenware 
like those placed in 
many of the recent ten- 
ements in New York. 
They should be adjacent 
to and just beyond the 
sink for the conven- 
ience of using the space 
on their covers in dish- 
washing. For drying 
the clothes, steam dri- 


the pleasantness of 
family life. 

Home \овк. —Мапу 
tenement dwellers must 
work at home on 
clothes, dresses, flower- 
makine, Slee, ne 
mothers must earn 
something. They can- 
not be separated from 
their children io 


5 г BLOCK PLAN. 
ers may be provided in š make such home work 
the basement. The MODEL TENEMENTS FOR THE CITY AND SUBURBAN HOMES COMPANY, as agreeable as possi- 

NEW YORK. 


majority of housewives 
prefer, however, to dry 
their clothes in the open air. It is not desirable to leave 
the drying clothes on open lines on the roof, because of 
the dust and smoke and because of the danger of such 
clothes being stolen. In certain recent tenements in 
France and Germany, an open air drying-space has been 
provided onthe roof, such being under cover and divided 
into locker compartments with lattice partitions, with 
louvres and dust screens about the exterior. They have 
worked well and have not proved costly. For cleanliness 
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ble, good sanitary condi- 
tions, good ventilation, 
good light, large living room, convenient to the place 
where cooking is going on, good light at night, with gas 
fixtures in the center of the room; all these features 
are essential. ñ 
SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS.— For healthfulness and com- 
fort in sleeping a means for adequate ventilation must be. 
provided. The windows should extend from the floor to 
the ceiling, with a means of opening them at top and 
bottom. If possible there should be sunlight in the 


room during ће day. The walls 
should be painted, cornersrounded, 
and everything should be done 
which would make the room more 
sanitary. Theroom should belarge 
enough to provide as an absolute 
minimum four hundred cubic feet 
of air space to each individual 
sleeping therein. The sleeping 
rooms should be near the toilet. 

In order to keep the younger 
members of the family at home 
evenings, it is advantageous to have 
there features which will attract 
them. In certain recent German 
and French tenements in a park- 
like yard behind the houses, there 
have been provided cafés, restaur- 
ants, club rooms, billiard rooms, 
libraries, and in the open air, seats, 
fountains, a place for a band to 
play, a place for small entertain- 
ments to be given, and about it all 
acharming landscape setting. This, 
for a comparatively small cost, has 
added immensely to the attractive- 
ness of the houses. 

lurther, the city parks and 
squares and playgrounds should all 


be as accessible as possible. People 


must have a place for relaxation after the day's work. 
If they cannot have it at home, they will go elsewhere 
Hence the desirability from the family stand- 
point, of making the home surroundings attractive. 
Cheerfulness is the one thing which the majority of 
They аге in most cases unutterably 
dingy and gloomy. This is bound to have a material 
effect on the physical and moral nature of the tenement 


to find it. 


city tenements lack. 


dwellers. How can it be 
avoided ? 

Openness. — There should be 
no interior courts. Exterior 
courts to be as wide as possible. 
Windows should be large and 
airy, opening on to balconies as 
in certain recent French and 
German tenements. The rooms 
should not be too long in pro- 
portion to their width. Rows of 
houses two rooms deep on the 
north and south plan, above de- 
scribed, will give a maximum 
openness. 

Соток. — The colors both of 
the exterior and the interior of 
the tenement should be light 
and warm in tone. Dinginess 
should be avoided in every pos- 
sible way. The people them- 
selves demand light colors. т 
their rooms. Abroad, it is the 
custom to repaint the plaster of 
the exterior walls every year or 
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FLOOR PLAN. MODEL 
CITY AND SUBURBAN 


TENEMENTS 
HOMES 


COMPANV, EAST 68TH AND боти 


STREETS, NEW YORK. 


Seven suites and 21 rooms ; lot 50’ 0" by 100’ 0”. 


Ernest Flagg, Architect. 
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PEAN ОЕ ТҮУРБІСАП UPPER FLOOR ОЕ С. 
TENEMENTS, HESTER STREET, NEW 
Ernest Flagg, Architect. 


what is its most desirable exposure. 
of the rooms should face north exclusively. 
is essential for cheerfulness. 
ern exposure may be obtained by the north and south 
plan which we have already described. 

In case this street plan is impossible, all courts should 
be made to open out and as nearly south as possible, 
thereby bringing sunlight into the maximum number of 
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so, varying the color from year to 
year and from house to house. 
This gives a great deal of variety 
and charm to the street. 

ARCHITECTURAL Lines. — The 
barrack type of tenement so com- 
mon in America and formerly in 
Germany, and the institutional 
type of tenement should be 
avoided. The sky line should be 
broken and the street line should 
not be continuous for more than 
one hundred feet without a break. 
Attention to this feature means 
little additional cost but means a 
great deal in the possible charm 
of the tenement. 

NATURAL SURROUNDINGS.—Grow- 
ing things, especially trees, are 
purifiers of the atmosphere. They 
add immensely to the pleasantness 
of surroundings. Their cost is the 
minimum. In every way possible, 
use should be made of trees, 
shrubs, lawns, flowers, vines, win- 
dow boxes, plants, anything which 
will bring nature into the decora- 
tive scheme of the dwellings. 

ORIENTATION. — Each room 
should be considered in itself as to 
Practically none 
Sunlight 
This avoidance of a north- 


rooms. 

These features will add greatly 
to the general happiness and 
well-being of the tenant, and 
like the matters previously de- 
scribed, will make a happy 
family life much more possible. 

The conditions and arrange- 
ments which make for ideal ten- 
ements from the standpoint of 
comfort and the bettering of 
family life are similar to those 
which seem to work the best 
from the standpoint of safety 
and health. This shows the 
necessity of scientific city plan- 
ning, how, if we are going to 
give the working people those 
living conditions which are their 

| right, we must lay out a com- 
| prehensive plan for the whole 


4 future of the tenement districts. 


This has not yet been done in 
America. The agitation for it 
is strong, and within a compara- 
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BLOCK PLAN. 


TYPICAL FLOOR OF UNITS. 
HOUSES OF THE BOSTON COOPERA- 
TIVE BUILDING COMPANY, IIAR- 
RISON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


THE BRICKSU IL Oak. 


tively short time there is going to 
be a demand for such comprehen- 
sive city plans. For such we must 
be prepared with a reasonable and 
adequate solution. I believe that 
with certain modifications depend- 
ing on the peculiarities of each in- 
dividual problem, the typical north 
and south plan as worked out by 
Monsieur Rey, of Paris, will solve 
this problem. I believe that it will 
make homes out of what have pre- 
viously been mere shelters from the 
elements. It will attract rather 
than repel the working members of 
the families. The fathers, sons, and 
daughters who have been away dur- 
ing the day will feel more inclined 
to stay at home evenings. Family 
life will be happier and more genu- 
ine. It will breed better citizens, it BLOCK УЦИ M 
will make more efficient workers, 


à в OF DRESDEN, СЕКМ 
and men better suited to deal with 


COOPERA- 
TIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


ANY. 


АП living and sleeping rooms are on the out- 
the problems of government and of side. Large windows are a feature. 


life. It will create not Beings, but 
Men. 


- KINDERGARTEN 
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BUILDING FOR THE SUNSHINE MISSION, 
550 WEST 40TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


. Werner & Windolph, Architects. 


GYMNASIUM: 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


N THIS issue we begin the publication of a series of 

articles, treating of warming and ventilating, pre- 
pared by Mr. D. D. Kimball, a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and 
of the Richard D. Kimball Company, Consulting En- 
gineers of New York and Boston. 

While written with special reference to the needs of 
hospital buildings, these 
articles cover briefly the 
history and literature of 
ventilating work, the diffi- 
culties and forces involved 
in this field of engineering, 
and, particularly, the value 
and importance of ventila- 
tion, especially in hospital 
buildings. 

Warming and ventilating 
are differentiated, and their 
close association is ex- 
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the air and its part in ven- 
tilating work is made plain; 
and the volume of air re- 
quired to maintain definite 
standards of ventilation is 
given; proper standards of 
warming and ventilation 
are set forth, and the vari- 
ous systems commonly 
used are described, the fit- 
ness of each for different 
classes of buildings being 
discussed. А series of 
formulas is given covering 


that part of the work by DETAIL OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY, BROWNSVILLE BRANCH, 
BROOKLYN. 

The bricks range in shade from soft gray through several shades of 
yellow toa real brown. The joints are three-quarter inch, tooled 

pipes, flues, ducts, and smooth. Special size brick used in cornice and coping. Blue 

and green tiles are used for decoration. Brick furnished 

* Ьу Fiske & Со., Inc. 

termined. Lord & Hewlitt, Architects. 


means of which the size of 
radiators, boilers,chimneys, 


other details may be de- 


In a series of articles of 
this nature, it is not possible to cover the entire field of 
ventilating engineering, or to discuss the theory of the 
work, but sufficient details are given to enable one gen- 
erally familiar with the practices of the trade, to design 


DETAILS FOR SCHOOLHOUSE, PIILADELPIIIA. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
J. Horace Cook, Architect. 
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ап ordinary sys- 
tem, or, what 15 
quite as impor- 
tant, to cor- 
rectly check ог 
judge of any 
plans for warm- 
ing and venti- 
lating work that 
may be pre- 
sented to the architect. In presenting this series of 
articles, we recognize the fact that the architect is the 
professional adviser of his 
client, and as such should 
be able to convince the 
client of the value of venti- 
lation, and give substantial 
proof therefor, as well as to 
be able to decide on the best 
system to be used for the 


DETAIL BY NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


work in hand. 

But relatively few archi- 
tects appreciate the fact 
that thorough ventilation 
will increase the capacity 

of a hospital building from 
sat - twenty-five per cent to forty 
per cent, by reducing to that 
extent the average number 
of days required for a cure. 
It is hoped that this and 
similar statements made 
and proved in these papers 
will lead the architect to 
insist that this vital feature 
of a building shall be con- 
sidered by his clients quite 
as important as the build- 
ing'ss arrangement or its 
ornamentation. 

The architect's position 
as professional adviser to 
his client assumes a certain 
familiarity with anything 
which so vitally affects the 
success of the enterprise, 
f and if these articles assist 
him in this important matter, their purpose will have 
been achieved. 
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POWER ТО LIMIT BUILDINGS. 


ПЕ decision of the United States Su- 

preme Court in the case of Francis 
C. Welch, trustee, against the building 
commissioner of Boston, has an application 
to every city in the country where sky- 
scrapers are erected or contemplated. In 
supporting the commissioners in their re- 
fusal to grant a permit to Mr. Welch to 
erect a building 124 feet high, it upholds 
absolutely the right of a state, under its 
police powers, to limit the height of build- 
ings in an arbitrarily determined section 
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of a city acp offering Бесе — | 
compensation to property 
owners. 

An act of the Massachu- 
sctts legislature, passed in 
1904, divided the city of 
Boston into two sections, 
business and residential, 
and limited the height of 
buildings in the former to 
125 feet and 1n the latter to 
80 feet. Thelandon which 
Mr. Welch desired to erect 
his building was in the resi- 
dential section, and the 
application was refused by 
the building commissioner. 
Appeal was then made from 
the commissioner to the 
Board of Appeal on the 
ground that the acts of 
the former were unconsti- 
tutional. 'The board sup- 
ported the commissioner, and the case was taken to the 
courts, The decision supports that of all the previous 
tribunals. 

The case was the first that has come before the Su- 
preme Court on the question of building restriction, and 
its decision is of wide import. 

Тће contention of Welch was that the law was uncon- 
stitutional, being unelastic, 
and hence unreasonable and 
not a proper exercise of the 
state police power. The 
Supreme Court, however, 
held that the law was 
reasonable and properly in 
the interest of the public 
health and safcty. 
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Deo Were 
awarded a tenant for 
the loss of vault privileges 
under the pavement by the 
United States Circuit Court 
in New York a few weeks 
ago, but the case is to be 
taken to the Unitcd States 
Court of Appeals. The Pabst Brewing Company, having 
leased from Charles Thorley a building that stood at the 
southerly end of the triangle now occupied by the Times 
Building, made a considerable outlay in fitting up the 
sub-surface space as a rath- 
skeller. In 1904 the city 
revoked the vault privilege 
as the space was needed for 
the subway. 

The Pabst Company va- 
cated the property and 
brought suit. The judg- 
ment just awarded 
amounted to $88,830 and 
was based on $45,000 for 


SCHOOLHOUSE, 


Company. 


DETAIL BY 
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SMALL STORE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Front of terra cotta made by Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects. 


KAMES & YOUNG, ARCIIITECTS. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


THE=BERIC КО Рика 


the value of the lease in 
1902, $18,000 for the loss 
of decorations and other 
improvements unfit for use 
elsewhere, and the balance 
for interest losses. If the 
judgment holds, there will 
no doubt be a change in the 
wording of future leases in 
New York, for the covenant 
has customarily been to 
permit the tenant po 
peacefully and quietly enjoy 
thc property," etc. 

The decision also affects 
innumerable other proper- 
ties, the improvement of 
which includes vault ac- 
commodation obtained by 
the payment of a small 
fee. If the privilege is re- 
vokable, there must hence- 
forth bc economy in sub- 


tcrranean equipment and furnishing. 
N 71TH considerable spirit Baltimore rejects the pro- 
posal vf the Pennsylvania Railroad to build a new 
station in the city which will cost only half a million. 
Pointing to Washington's magnificent new structure, it 
demands а grand union station commensurate with the 
importance of Baltimore 
and its future needs. Until 
this be assured there is talk 
of withholding concessions 
descried by the railroads. 
Thc art commission, whose 
opinion of the plans will 
have influence, includes 
among prominent citizens, 
architects Douglas H. 
Thomas, јг., Josias Реп- 
nington, and Joseph Evans 
Sperry. 
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ROSELI.E PARK; N. J. 

Walls of terra cotta hollow tiles made by National Fire-Proofing 

Cost of building complete, $65,000. 

proof throughout except roof timbers. 
` Pierce & Bickford, Architects. 


HE Twelfth Compe- 

tition of the fohn 
Stewardson Memorial 
Scholarship in Architecture 
has been awarded by the managing committee to Grant 
Miles Simon, an undergraduate of the school of architec- 
ture at the University of Pennsylvania. Five mentions 
were awarded, all to members of the University school of 
architecture or its atelier, 
as follows: First, Lucius 
Read White; second, Roy 
Childs Jones; third, Charles 
L. Bolton; fourth, George 


Fire- 


5. Коу; fifth, Earl F. 
Bankes. The jury соп- 
sisted of Messrs. Edward 


L. Tilton, Robert D. Kohn, 
John Mead Howells, and 
John V. Van Pelt, all of 


New York. The 
Stewardson Schol. 
arship grants 31,000 
for a year's travel 
and study in Eu- 
rope. It is open for 
competition to any 
person under thirty 
years of age who 
has studied or prac- 
tised architecture in 
the state of Penn- 
sylvania for at least 
one year preceding 
the date of the final 
examination. In 
this year's competi- 
tion thirty-one (31) 
designs were еп- 
tered from four 
ateliers (Pittsburg, 
Wilkes-Barre, Т 
Square Club, and 
the University 
Atelier in Philadel- 
phia) and from the 
school of architec- 
ture, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


eo RI I 
28th unusual 
honors were paid 
to the memory of 
Major Pierre 
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OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURG, РА. 
Exterior of dull cream enameled terra cotta, made by Atlanta Тегга Cotta Company. 
MacClure & Spahr, Architects. 
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ers’ Exchange, 
April 17th to May 
3d. The club cata- 
logue was made un- 
usually interesting 
by a number of 
colored priuts. 


HOTEL SECOR— 
TOLEDO. 


GEORGE S. MILLS, 
ARCHITECT. 
(See illustrations in 
plate forms.) 


HE building is 

120 feet by 169 
feet, ten stories and 
basement. Thecost 
was 2414 cents per 
cubic foot, meas- 
ured from average 
footing level to 
highest part of roof, 
leaving out court. 
The building is 
equipped with three 
250 horse power 
water-tube boilers; 
three generators; 
ice making and re- 
frigeration plant; 
four plunger eleva- 
tors; complete ven- 


Charles L'Enfant, the French engineer who, under the  tilating plant; artesian well; pumping plant, etc. 


authority of George Washington, laid out the city of 
Washington. Having been disinterred from its resting- 


place on Digges Farm, in Maryland, the body wastaken floor. 
to the Capitol at Washington under military escort, and Every room has in connection either a complete 
there, in the rotunda which forms the center of his plan bath room or toilet room with lavatory and water- 


for the city, it lay 
in state while Vice- 
president Sherman 
and Ambassador 
Jusserand paid 
tribute to his mem- 
ory. In the after- 
noon the body was 
taken under mili- 
tary escort to the 
Arlington National 
Cemetery, where 
religious services 
accompanied its in- 
terment. 


H E firstannual 
exhibition of 
the Minneapolis 
Architectural Club 
was held in the gal- 
leries of the Build- 


HOUSE AT INGRAM, PA. 
Built of “ Bradford Red ' Brick, made by Bradford Pressed Brick Company, Bradford, Ра. 
Е. J. Osterling, Architect. 


There is a ball room and convention hall on the ninth 
floor, and servant's quarters and lauudry on the tenth 


closet. 


IN GENERAL. 


John Scott & Co., 
architects, an- 
nounce the removal 
of their offices from 
the Moffat Building 
to the Ford Build- 
ing, Detroit. 


Arthur S. Meloy, 
formerly of Meloy 
& Beckwith, arch- 
itccts, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has opeued 
an officc in the Post 
Office A rcadc of that 
city. Manufactur- 
crs' catalogues 
desired. 
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The partnership 
of Mills. _& Pruitt 
architects, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been 
dissolved. Wilbur 
T. Mills will con- 
tinuc at the present 
address, 409 North 
High street, while 
Edwin E. Pruitt has 
opencd offices in the 
Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association 
Building. 


Arthur Dillon, 
Hugh McLellan, 
and Henry L. 
Beadel have associ- 
ated under the firm 
naine of Dillon, 
McLellan & Beadel, 
for the practice of architecture. 
New York. 

McLaughlin & Siebert, architects, have 
opened an office in the Wright Building, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
and samples desircd. 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit 
Architectural Club, held April 5th, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Dalton R. Wells, president; Oscar 
Gottesleben, vice-president; D. J. V. Snyder, 
secretary; J. H. Gustav Steffens, treasurer. 


The annual exhibition of the Washington 
Architectural Club was held in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art from May 4th to 11th. Com- 
bined with this exhibition was another of 
etchings and .colored woodblock prints by 
Baroness Hedwig Lckow. 


The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia is to be enlarged by the erection of a 
sixteen-story addition containing three hun- 
dred and sixty bedrooms. 


At the first annual meeting of the Seattle 


Architectural Club the following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year: 
D. J. Myers, presi- 
dent; J. C. Stanley, 
vice-president; H. 
O. Mouldenhour, 
secretary; E. Е. 
Ziegler, treasurer. 


The old Hotel 
Metropole in New 
York, owned by the 
Coe estate, is to be 


torn down and a 
six-story fireproof 
building 


Offices 1123 Broadway, 


HOUSE AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Built of ** Autumn Leaf ” brick, made by Twin City Brick Company. 
Clarence H. Johnston, Architect. 


DETAIL BV LONG, LAM- 


OREAUX & LONG, 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ameriean Terra Cotta & Ce- 


rainic Company, Makers. 


McGREGOR MEMORIAL HOME, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Roofed with Imperial Spanish Tile, made by Ludowici-Celadon Company. 
Badgley & Nicklas, Architects. 


erected on the site. 
The foundation 
walls of the new 
structure are to be 
madestrong enough 
to support the 
weight of twenty- 
four additional stor- 
ies if later needed. 
Henry Ives Cobb is 
the architect. 


The New York 
Produce Exchange 
is considering sell- 
ing its property, 
which contains 
about 70,800 square 
feet and is valued 
at $6,000,000. Only 
a small proportion 
of thisareaisneeded 


by the Exchange for its own use ; and with the money 


received from a sale, therefore, it is proposed 
to build, for about $1,000,000, а new ex- 
change building fronting Broad street. The 
remaining $5,000,000 will be held or dis- 
bursed among the members. 


Another well-known hotel in New York 
that is to give way to the march of improve- 
iments is the Belvedere, a German hostelry 
on Fourth avenue. А sky-scraper isto take 
its place, as was the case with its neighbor, 
the Florence House, on the opposite side of 
Fourth avenue. 


The New York State Commission in 
Lunacy and the Board of Managers of the 
Long Island State Hospital have bought 548 
acres of ground at Greenvale, Long Island 
for $412,000. This property will be used 
for the establishment of the newly planned 
Long Island State Hospital and is intended 
for patients committed from Brooklyn. 


M. J. G. Crosset Montagne, a well-to-do 
French architect, was the passenger in the 
automobile taxicab which was run down by 


James Hazen Hyde’s automobile at the intersection of 


the rue Rocher and 
the rue Vienne in 
Paris, on October 
29th, and asa result 
of which Mr. Hyde 
has just been sen- 
tenced to prison for 
one month. 


The Shuberts are 
Ea lop tel а me yy 
theaters in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 


Tracy, Swartwout 
& Litchfield, of New 
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York, won the competi- 
tion for the new Post Office 
and Federal Building at 
Denver. "There were six- 
teen competitors. The 
official cost of the build- 
ing is put at $1,500,000. 


The architectural terra 
cotta used in the Hotel 
Secor, Toledo, George 5. 
Mills, architect, illustrated 
in the plate forms of this 
issue, was furnished by 
the Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company. Theterra cotta 
for the church at Chatta- 
nooga, McKim, Mead & 
White, architects, is being 
furnished by the Atlanta 
Terra Cotta Company. 


S. B. Dobbs, of Phila- 
delphia, will supply the 
lightgrayimperviousbrick 
DETAIL ВУ HELMLE & HU- which is to be used for 
Е the interior of the іт- 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Com- S "hol 
pany, Makers. mense building which is 

being erected in Philadel- 

phia for the Curtis Publishing Company, Edgar V. Seeler, 
architect. These bricks will take the place of the usual 


WANTED— EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, THOR- 
OUGHLY COMPETENT, IN GENERAL SPECIFICATION WORK. 
ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT, DETROIT, Micu. 


ARCHITECTS— Do vou NEED HELP? HAVE GOOD MEN ON 
MY LIST. 

WANTED: DRAFTSMEN AND DESIGNERS FOR GOOD POSITIONS 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. IF NOW EMPLOYED WILL 
ASSIST YOU TO BETTER YOURSELF, ONLY WITH WRITTEN CON- 
SENT OF YOUR PRESENT EMPLOYER. 

AM ONLY REGISTRAR WHO PLACES HIGH GRADE TECH- 
NICAL MEN EXCLUSIVELY. NO ADVANCE, FEES REASONABLE. 
Leo A. PEREIRA, 6 East MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE 


Large Brick Plant and Clay Beds at Clayville, 
New Jersey. Plant equipped with Engines, 
Boilers, Brick Machine, Pulp Mill, Repress 
Machines, etc., etc. Is located on the main 


line West Jersey & Seashore R. R. on a 12 


acre plot. There are 110 acres of good buff 
clay, white sand and gravel situated about a 
mile from the R. R. main line connected with 
a switch from main line. Any further par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing The Clay- 
ville Mining € Brick Co, 1611 Filbert St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ра tered 
walls. Thisis 
oneof the larg- 
est contracts 
ever let for a 
high grade 
face brick. 


““ Ironclay ” 
bricks, made 
by the Iron- 
Olay Bri Eik 
Company, of 
Columbus, 
Ohio, and fur- 
nished by O. 
W. Ketcham, 
Philadelphia, 
were used in 
the Eagles’ Building, Camden, N. J., Thomas, Church- 
man & Molitor, architects, illustrated in the plate forms 
of this issue. 


DETAIL BY SCIIWARTZ А GROSS, 
ARCIII T ECTS. 


New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


Hydraulic-press brick —impervious gray— will be used 
in the new Hermitage Motel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Car- 
penter, Blair & Gould, of New York, architects. 


Dark red wire-eut bricks, made by the Western Brick 
Company, of Danville, IH., were used in the house at Mil- 
waukee, Kirchhoff & Rose, architects, illustrated in the 
plate forms of this issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers full professional 
training in а FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the degree of В. S. 
in Architecture. An option is allowed in ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING. The GRADUATE VEAR grantsa Master's devree, 
allowing specialization in advanced work. ADVANCED 
STANDING is granted to college graduates. Qualificd DRAFTS- 
MEN, desiring advanced technical training, are admitted with- 
out examination to the TWO VEAR SPECIAL COURSE Icading to a 
Certificate of Proficiency, and technical studies only may be 
taken by other persons of approved fitness. ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL INFORMATION address 


Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“STUDIO YEAR BOOK 1909” 


Contains many illustrations showing the recent 
development in the decorative and the applied arts. 


Especially of interest to the interior decoration of 
the house. Showing suggestions for 


INTERIORS STAINED GLASS 
MANTELS FIXTURES 
RUGS FABRICS, ETC. 


Size, 1134 x 8%, bound in green Buckram. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $3.25. 


Importer, Dealer 205 Caxton Building 
Books on Architecture M. A. VINSO Cleveland, Ohio 
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IEA 
COMPETITION FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 


Cost not to Exceed $10,000. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. THIRD PRIZE, $150. 
SECOND PRIZE, $250. FOURTH PRIZE, $100. 
EVA MENTIONS. 


Фа 
ES 


PROGRAM. 


Та problem is a house with walls built of brick. Porches, verandas, or piazzas may be in part or wholly 
of brick or wood. 
The cost of the house (exclusive of the land) including heating — equipment complete; plumbing — 
including all fixtures; gas piping and electric wiring — with fixtures, is not to exceed $10,000. 
Designs which in the opinion of the jury call for a house which would cost more than the amount named 
to execute will not be considered. 
The plan should provide accommodations for a family of five — three adults and two children — and at 
least one servant. There are no restrictions as to size, shape, or style of house — except the cost — nor the 
size, shape, or location of lot. 
The particular object of this Competition is to obtain designs for a BRICK HOUSE of moderate cost. It 
is especially desired that the treatinent of the exterior shall show the possibilities in obtaining charming but 
restrained effects by the use of bond and jointing and pattern. The BRICK HOUSE is пећ in precedent, and 
the material, whether considered from the esthetic or the practical standpoint, meets in the fullest measure 


the deinands put upon it. To summarize;— the Competition calls for A CHARMING BRICK HOUSE 
OF MODERATE COST. 


277, 


14 


q, 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


Тће methods usually employed in the construction of brick walls mav be followed, except that the walls 
are to be wholly of brick and of sufficient thickness to safely carry the load. The program does not call fora 


fireproof honse, although that form of construction is not objected to. "The choice of brick is left to the 
designer. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


On one sheet a pen and ink perspective, without wash or color, drawn at a scale of four feet to the inch. 
Also plans of first and second floors at a scale of eight feet to the inch. In connection with the plan of the 
first floor show as much of the arrangement of the lot in the immediate vicinity of the housc as space will 
permit. 

On another sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of eight feet to the inch, — and below 
the elevation, a sufficient number of details to properly show the brickwork and the special features of the 
design, — drawn at half inch scale in black ink without wash or color. Sections shown are to ђе cross-hatched 
in such manner as to clearly indicate the material, and floor plans arc to be blocked in solid. 

The size of each sheet is to be exactly 24 inches by 18 inches. Strong border lines аге to be drawn оп 
both sheets one inch from edges, giving a space inside the border lines 22 inches by 16 inches. The sheets are 
not to be mounted. 

Each set of drawings is to be signed by а нот de plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed 
envelope with the xom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the 
office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., on or before Sept. 15, 1909. 

Drawings submitted in this Compctition are at owner's risk from time they are sent until returned, 
although reasonable care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. 

The designs will be judged by three or five well-known members of the architectural profession. 

In making the award the jury will take into account the fitness of the design in an artistie sense to thc 
material employed ; the adaptability of the design as shown by details to the practical constructive require- 
ments, and the excellence of the plan. 

Drawings which do not mect, the requirements of the program will not be considered. 

The prize drawings are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to pub- 
lish or exhibit any or all of the others. The full name and address of the architect will be given in connection 
with each design published. Those who wish their drawings returned, except the prize drawings, may have 
them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their naines ten cents in stamps. 
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For the design placed first there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $250. 

For the design placed third a prize of $150. 

For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


É | This Competition is open to everyone. 
| г гле prise und mention drawings will be-pablished за Fhe Раесквонлувк. 
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Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to 


Hospital Buildings — II. 


HE ideal condition as it relates to ventilation, is 
the maintenance of the quality of the air within as 
near as possible to that of the outdoor air. It is custom- 
ary to determine the quality of the air by the measure- 
ment of the number of parts CO, (carbonic acid, sometimes 
called carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxide). The quan- 
tity of this varies in different localities, as in cities and 
towns, and under different weather conditions, and is vari- 
ously stated by authorities to be from less than three to 
more than six with an average of approximately four 
parts CO, in ten thousand parts of air. 
It is an easy matter to determine the cubic feet of air 
required per hour per person to maintain a given stand- 
ard of purity by the use of the following formula: 


NS «р= 10,000 7 | , 
5-Р , in which 
MO = cubic feet fresh air per hour per person 
G ә » CO, given off per hour per person 


(usuallv 0.6) 

5 = the standard of purity to be maintained in 
parts of CO, in 10,000 (should not ђе 
over eight) 

P standard of purity of fresh air (usually four) 


There should also be provided 1,440 cnbic feet of air 
per hour for each cubic foot of gas burned. 

It is important if one desires to provide for definite 
conditions that this standard of quality of the air should 
be thoroughly understood, as is too often not the case 
even among men claiming to be engineers. Ап instance 
occurred recently in which a school board questioned a 
supposed engineer as to the number of parts CO, in 
10,000 parts of air permissible and received the surprising 
answer that “it might be four hundred to five hundred.” 

The air within occupied buildings is to be considered 
entirely satisfactory if it contains six parts CO, in ten 
thousand parts of air, but eight parts is perhaps more 
often accepted as the maximum in a properly ventilated 
room. Inconvenience is usually felt, if conditions long 
exist, particularly by those nervously disposed, at ten 
parts, while ill effects are felt when this reaches twelve 
parts, and fifteen to twenty parts may be considercd 
serious. The loss of the sense of smell is not uncommon 
when the air contains over twelve parts in ten thousand 
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so that the conditions may not be so apparent to the 
occupant of the room. 

The last report of the New York State Factory Inspec- 
tion Department makes the surprising statement that 
thirty to forty parts was not uncommonly found in fac- 
tory lofts, and that one place was found whcre fifty parts 
CO, were present, but these conditions can be called 
nothing less than shocking. 

It may be well to explain that CO, in itself is not a 
poison. Its presence in the air may be taken, however, 
as a direct indication of the condition of the air. 

A surplus of this gas can only be prevented by positive 
methods of removing the vitiated air. associated with a 
method of replacing it with a sufficient amount of frcsh 
air which must be warmed during cold weather. The 
exact amonnt of fresh air required may depend somewhat 
upon local conditions or the cubic feet of space pcr осси- 
pant, and with reasonable exactness, may ђе mathemat- 
ically determined. Certain definitc standards as regularly 
accepted by engineers are given below. 


Cubic feet of air to be supplied per minute per occupant: 


SONAS 22222. 30 
Theaters 15 to 30 
Churches қала 15to 30 
llospitals, ordinary wards 40 to 60 
- surgical wards . 60 to 100 
5 contagious wards 100 to 150 
epidemic conditions . 100 to 150 

operating room 100 


These figures may be more or less modified by local 
conditions or by limitation of the amount of air that 
may be introduced without drafts. This latter condition, 
and sometimes financial considerations, have commonly 
limited the air supplied to theaters and churches to the 
minimum above. The amount of 
required to be introduced into hospital wards heated by 


amount named air 
an indirect system is often determined by the heating 
requirements, and as a rule should not be less than ап 
amount per hour супа! to four and sometimes six times 
per hour the cubic feet of space in the rooms, in other 
words, four to six changes of air per hour. 

It is not best to introduce fresh air into the toilet and 
bath rooms, kitchens, serving rooms, service rooms, laun- 
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dries, etc., in hospitals, but there should be removed 
therefrom an amount of air equal to not less than four 
changes per hour, and this may be increased to six or 
eight changes per hour in the case of large kitchens. 
will be replaced by air drawn from the corridors, etc., 
and the danger of odors passing to the patients' rooms 
will be reduced to a minimum because of the direction of 
the movement of the air. 

While the above may be accepted as a general rule, it 
must be borne in mind that these figures as to air sup- 
ply are to be modified in some cases by a proper con- 
sideration of the occupant of the room, his condition, the 
cubic feet of space per occupant, the extent of wall sur- 
faces, quality of the air, its temperature, humidity, etc. 

It is a safe rule that pure air should be supplied in the 
maximum rather than in the minimum quantity tolera- 
ble, the natural limits being the matter of drafts, cost of 
installation, and the cost of operation, all of which must 
be given careful consideration. Drafts are quite as 
serious as ordinarily vitiated air. By special means of 
diffusion of the entering air, it has been found possible 
to make as many as twelve changes of air per hour in an 
occupied room without causing drafts, which is more than 
is ordinarily required. "The use of such diffusers is not 
always permissible. 

In determining the method to be used in the warming 
and ventilating of a hospital building one of the first 
questions to be determined is whether a steam or hot 
water system shall be used. 

Тће objections sometimes raised against steam heating 
systems are largely removed by the use of an automatic 
temperature controlling system, or by the use of the 
newer systems of graduated hand control of the radi- 
ators, such as the Thermograde or Webster Modulation 
systems, by means of which a small or large amount of 
steam is admitted to the radiator, and thus a small or 
a greater amount of heat is obtained therefrom. The 
use of these systems increases the economy of the steam 
system, making it without doubt more economical in 
operation than the hot water system. 

Тће steam system is particularly suitable for hospital 
warming and ventilating because of its quicker response 
to changes in temperature and sudden demands for heat, 
and the avoidance of such objections as may be raised to 
a hot water system, which would include difficulty of 
controlling in accordance with sudden changes in tem- 
perature, the larger radiators and pipes requiréd, danger 
of serious results in case of a leak, the greater danger of 
serious breakdowns, and of serious results therefrom, 
and the extra cost of installation. 

The discussion of possible methods of hospital warm- 
ing and ventilation will therefore be largely confined to 
the details of a steam system. 

Тће best system for this work will be that which makes 
use of direct radiation in certain portions of the building 
and indirect heating in other portions. А system using 
direct radiation only is not excusable from any stand- 
point as it entifely eliminates ventilation. А system 
using direct radiation with flues which are intended to 
withdraw the vitiated air is no more satisfactory, as it 
much resembles an attempt to withdraw air from a bottle 
and results in little or no ventilation but plenty of very 
objectionable drafts. 
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А system which makes use of direct radiation in the 
corridors, toilet rooms, bath rooms, service rooms, duty 
The heating of such rooms should be provided for by 
direct radiation. The air withdrawn from such rooms 
rooms, kitchens, etc., with indirect heating in the pri- 
vate rooms, wards, operating rooms, and other rooms 
used for medicinal or surgical work will be found the 
most satisfactory. 

There are many serious objections to the use of direct 
radiators in the wards, based on the fact that the radi- 
ators, with their pipe connections and valves, are diffi- 
cult to keep clean and when otherwise than clean they 
are unsanitary. Wherever used in the hospital they 
should be supported without legs from the wall and be 
of such pattern as to give the most space possible be- 
tween the sections. "The Astro pattern or the Pressed 
Steel radiation is recommended for use in hospital work. 

'T he direct-indirect, or semi-direct, radiator is not suit- 
able for hospital ventilation. Where used it is customary 
to determine the proper amount thereof by adding twenty- 
five per cent to thirty-three and one third per cent to the 
amount of direct radiation that would be used in the 
same place, there being no better rule for determining 
the amount required because of the varying amount of 
service secured from this type of radiator. It is even 
more unsanitary than the regular direct radiator because, 
of its flue construction and its air connections. Abso- 
lutely no dependence may be placed upon the amount of 
air obtained from this type of radiator. Under the best 
conditions an average size radiator will furnish not more 
than enough air for one patient while quite as often no 
air is introduced by this type of radiator, and it is not 
uncommon to find the air going out through this radiator, 
being drawn out by force of the wind current without 
driving from the side of the building on which the radi- 
ator is placed. For the greater part of the time but very 
little air is introduced by this type of radiator and only 
at times and under the best conditions is a definite 
amount of air supplied by direct-indirect radiation. Its 
use can only be excused on the ground of its low cost of 
installation. 

А system consisting entirely of indirect heating might 
be considered ideal aside from the cost of installation and 
the cost of operation, if ample means were provided to 
insure against breakdowns. Ventilation would be in- 
sured, and unsanitary and unsightly radiators would be 
eliminated. 

The best system would seem to be, as suggested above, 
one in which some direct radiation and more indirect 
radiation is used. 

Many systems of ventilation may be designed for the 
same building, and extensive experience is required to 
determine which is best. Enough has already been said 
to condemn the use of a direct radiation system or one 
which depends on the windows for so-called natural 
ventilation. 

For a small hospital or even a large one consisting of 
a group of small buildings, a gravity ventilating system 
will be found to give very satisfactory results. In this 
system there should be provided for each room a separate 
indirect radiator with its casing, which may take the form 
of a sheet metal stack casing or a brick heating chamber, 
the latter possibly containing a group of indirect radia- 
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tors. А direct connection to the warm air flue the full 
size thereof, and a cold air connection with an area of 
seventy per cent to eighty per cent of the area of the warm 
air connection, are required. “he warm air connection 
should contain at the base of the flue a mixing damper 
by means of which the temperature of the air may be 
controlled, this damper being operated automatically, if 
possible, or by haud, from the room above. The cold air 
connection should contain a tight fitting damper closing 
against felted stops at an angle of 45? to prevent leakage 
and noise. Over the inlet to the cold air pipe should be 
placed a one fourth inch mesh galvanized iron wire 
screen, painted black, and a number ten iron wire guard 
may be used in addition, if desired. Both of these air 
eonnections should be as short as possible, particularly 
the hot air connection. 

Тће position of the indirect radiator in its relation to 
the warm air riser or flue should be such that the cold air, 
when admitted to the flnes by the operation of the mix- 
ing damper, will enter the room at the back or top of the 
warm air current so that it will not fall to the breathing 
level and be felt as a draft. 

The position of the warm air riser or inlet to the room, 
as well as the method of determining the amount of the 
indirect radiation, will be referred to below. 

The size of the warm air riser is determined by the 
velocity of the air therein, which will depend upon its 
temperature and the height of the flue. In the indirect 
gravity systém the temperature of the air admitted is 
usually limited to about 30° to 40° above the temperature 
at which the room is to be maintained, it being better 
to introduce more air, if necessary to secure additional 
heat, rather than greatly increase the temperature 
of the entering air. Under these conditions approxi- 
mately the following velocities may be counted upon in 
the warm air riser in a gravity system, the outside tem- 
perature being zero and the air entering the room at 
100° to 110°. 


Register placed at floor (first) . . . . 


5 120 ft. рег minute 
ae » 8ft. to 10 ft. above radiator 
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Therefore, the amount of air to be supplied per minnte 
in cubic feet, divided by the proper velocity in feet per 
minute, as above, will give the area of the flue in square 
feet. It is desirable that the flues should be made as 
nearly square as possible. If in a large room this in- 
volves a very large flue or register it is better to provide 
two or more smaller flues with a corresponding number 
of indirect radiators. This division of flues will lessen 
the liability of drafts due to the movement of a large 
amount of air at one point. 

Тће removal of the vitiated air in a gravity system is 
accomplished by a series of ventilating flues of sufficient 
size to remove approximately as much vitiated air as 
there is fresh air admitted through the warm air flues 
and registers. With the outside temperaturc below 409 
above zero a sufficient velocity of the air in properly 
sized and constructed flues is usually secured without 
the use of accelerating or aspirating coils, but with the 
outside temperature above this it is necessary to makc 
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use of accelerating coils placed either in the fluc just 
above the register opening or in collecting chanibers in 
the attic, preferably in the former position becausc thc 
velocity of the air in the бис depends on the height of 
the column of the hot air, this being measured from the 
position of the coil to the top of the flue. The velocities 
thus sccured in the vent flue will depend on the extent 
to which the temperature of the air passing through the 
flue exceeds the temperature of the outside air. Thus 
when the temperature of the outside air is high, ap- 
proaching the temperature of the air in the room, it is 
necessary to use these accelerating coils to increase the 
temperature of the air in the flue. Ordinarily an amount 
of radiating surface in these coils which will raise the 
temperature of the air passing through the flue 209 is 
sufficient, in which case velocities approximately as given 
in the table below will be assured when the inside and 
outside temperatures are nearly alike, with an increasing 
velocity as the outside temperature lowers. 

The velocity of the air in a vent flue, with the air 
thercin warmed 20? above the temperature of the outside 
air, is as follows : 


Height of flue above coil 10 ft. 153 ft. per minute 
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To determine the amount of accelerating surface ге- 
quired, multiply the number of cubic feet of air to be 
exhausted per hour, by the number of degrees which its 
temperature must be raised (usually 20?), divide the re- 
sult by 55 and then divide this quotient by the number 
of heat units obtainable from one square foot of surface 
in the accelerating coils, which is approximately as 
follows : 


Height of flue above coil 10 ft. . 290 heat units 
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Ordinarily when «ће height of the fresh air and vent 
flues measured from inlet to outlet is equal the same size 
is made use of in both flues. 

The only objection that is ordinarily raised against the 
gravity system in small or medium size buildings is its 
dependence upon weather conditions, but this objection 
may be overcome by skilful designing, in which a careful 
determination of the size of the flues, amount of indircct 
radiation, and the amonnt of surface in accclerating coils 
plays an important part. 

Quite as important is the proper construction of the 
fresh air and vent flues and risers, the inside of which 
must be made smooth, whether of metal or brick. The 
turns or bends therein must be gradually made and 
such bends or turns should be as few as possible. In the 
case of brick flues the joints should be carefully made 
and the surface of the fluc should be either smoothly 
plastered or given а good brush coat of thin cement 
mortar. The top of the flue as it turns into the room 
should be rounded, aud the brickwork at the bottom of 
thc opening should be chamfered off on the inside. 
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Gymnasiums— Their Plan and Equipment— V. 


BY M. 


T SEEMS to the writer that of all forms and types of 
| buildings designed for gymnasium and recreative 
purposes the modern municipal building is worthy of 
greatest study and most carefulexecution. Calling, as it 
does, for all the qualities of other buildings and institu- 
tions where such features are incorporated, it presents 
many additional problems that thc others lack, and its 
scope of work is so infinitely broad that the problems of 
construction and sclection confronting the architect must 
call for the best there is in him. While my articles 
supposedly are confined to the subject of gymnasiunis 
and their epuipment, there are so many companion 
features in a 
public institu- 
tion of this kind, 
and therelation- 
ship of work is 
so close and in 
a way interde- 
pendent, I find 
myself called 
проп to con- 
sidcr them in 
their broad re- 
lation and to 
Some extent 
treat of the 
building as a 
perfect whole. 
А ЛӘ л my 
treatment of 
foreign subjects 
must be cursory 
and superficial 
in the extreme. 

As intimated 
in my preceding 
article, the fund- 
amental reason of an institution of this character is a 
relief to conditions of life in our congested districts, and 
life is made up of men and women, boys and girls, and 
for purposes of differentiation, babies. Each element of 
that group should be provided for in some way or another 
every day, sufficient in period to make practical results 
possible, interest permanent, and the investment pay. 

I am speaking now of the municipal gymnasium build- 
ing set down in the heart of a congested city district. 
This class of people all have a well developed capacity for 
fun and recreation, and to provide features for one and 
not the other is not only unfair but must sec so to those 
left out. I think, of coursc, that primarily the building 
should bc designed largely for the younger set, but pro- 
visions for older pcople included also. I further believe 
that there is immense value in the principle of “ keep- 
ing things moving." If for instance certain prescribed 
hours prevent girls or boys from using the gymnasium, 
provide a counter attraction. llave some place for them 
to go in the building at any time during childhood's 
natural hours. 


GYMNASIUM, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW VORK. 
Showing running track. 
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А summary of features incorporated in various munic- 
ipal gymnasiums and baths shows a wide variety of 
departments of utility and pleasure. We find pools, 
Showers, lockers and dressing rooms, club rooms, 
library, gymnasiums, play rooms, sewing, nursery, as- 
sembly hall, playground, indoor games, roof garden, 
laundry — truly a goodly assortment of attractions. In 
the specifications of one bath housc referring to the 
laundry we find that... “Тһе largest part of the 
laundry is for public use, and will accommodate three 
women at one timc, each being providcd with two 
earthenware wash trays, hot and cold water, steam 
Wringer and 
steam dry room 
Space. Mine 
steam dry room 
is constructed 
entirely of 
metal and con- 
tains twenty 
racks. One 
corner is set 
aside for the 
laundry ma- 
сл) пеши Рог 
washing towels. 
This consists of 
a 46 inch rotary 
washer and a 
centrifugal ex- 
ране Сон Ji 
bcing asserted 
that шару 
homes among 
the poor were 
inadequate to 
permitiof a 
large family 
washing without the greatest inconvenience, cleanliness 
and health were sacrificed to the conditions of environ- 
ment. The boy who finds it troublesome to wash his 
face usually has a dirty face. "The inference is plain. 

Undoubtedly the gymnasium, pool and showers form 
the nucleus around which the rest of the building is con- 
structed. The details of the latter form a separate study 
beyond my ken and I will, therefore, avoid any extendcd 
reference to the many problems of heating, ventilating, 
etc. The live steam system of heating pools is adopted 
in many I know of as being quick, economical, and 
efficient. In Cleveland the showers of a bath house 
visited arc heated by automatic gas heaters and said to 
be very satisfactory. It sounds like a good summertime 
proposition. The free public bath of St Louis (H. W. 
Powers, architect), plans of which accompany this issue, 
have been freely commented upon as being very good. 
The construction comprises brick carrying walls and 
reinforced interior with white enameled brick upon the 
front elevation. 

The interior arrangement provides on the top floor 
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eighty marble 
showers (hot 
and cold com- 
bined) arranged 
for men and 
women separ- 
ate; the second 
or mezzanine 
floor (hung from 
the top floor) 
provides for the 
necessary dress- 
ing rooms and 
running 
shower as 
equipment 
the pool. 

The basement 
floor provides a 
boiler, coal, and 
storage tanks 
for heating the 
shower water as 
well as the swimming pool, the water of which is heated 
by one large cast-iron .\merican Radiator Boiler, which 
eirculates the water through boiler and pool until the 
desired temperature of 80° is reached. 

The walls of the pool were made of reinforced cor. 
crete 7 inches thick and provided with skim 
gangway drains. “he entire inside was plastered with 
medusa white cement and troweled smooth. Thus far 
no leaks have been apparent. 

It is, of course, desirable to have a separate set of 
showers for the pool, preferably placed so that access to 
the pool be made through the showers. As a supple- 
ment to a skim drain a gargoyle might be placed at one 
end, spraying the surface of the pool and keeping the top 
water working toward the drains. 1 recall seeing a very 
unique shower 
bath arrange- 
ment used by 
Mr. Ernst Пег- 
mann, in the 
gymnasium op- 
erated by the 
C Plant 
Com pany 
Boston for their 
Employees. 


an 
to 


and 


of 


The dressing 
rooms for 


women had a 
detachable cur- 
tain which also 
fitted the en- 
frances (о the 
n Wn dl se X на 1 
showers. This 
curtain wrapped 
around the body 
served as a robe 
in passing .to 
and from show- 
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Showing running track. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Showing running track. 
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ers and hooked 
into place effect- 
ively screened 
the occupant of 
үе МООИ. 
Ду те пе Еме 
sixty dressing 
rooms and a 
corresponding 
ПШІШІЗЕІ ОП 
showers, the 
bathing being 
done in classcs 
like regular 
gymnasium 
work. I believe 
Шар пе Best 
shower is that 
which hits the 
body obliquely 
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directly over- 
head. 


In a large municipal building of the class described it 
possibly would be found expeditious to have one large 
sized gymnasium rather than two small ones, par- 
ticularly so if suitable play rooms and other features 
were provided. In ‘smaller buildings, such as аге 
usually found in connection with playgrounds, | favor 
the segregation of the work for opposite sexes. ‘The type 
of building used in the Lincoln Park System of Chicago, 
or South Park, Chicago, seems to be that usually adopted 
by various park departments and architects as appropri- 
ate. Separate elub rooms for boys and girls, assembly 
hall, library as a branch of the City Public Library, 
showers, lockers, and gymnasiums, in connection with a 
well equipped athletic field and playground all serve to 
beguile youth from the streets and start a better man or 
woman for the 
community. 

Fig. 24 shows 
a sivgeested 
equipment and 
floor plan for a 
municipal gym- 
nasium in Bos- 
ton, Newhall & 
Jevins, archi- 
tects. ‘The list 
of apparatus is 
as follows: 

AM а Уа See 
tions bar stalls, 
twenty bar stall 
benches, twelve 
chest machines, 
two No. 79 hori- 
Z om ана па 
vaulting bars, 
two Хо. 0 vault- 
ing horses, two 
No. 0-13 vault- 
ing bucks, two 
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No. 78 parallel 
bars, two pair 
No. 119 jump- 
standards, 
No. 58 
boards, 
No. 
boards, 
28 in- 


ing 

two 
spring 
four 
jump 
one No. 
cline board, one 
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hydraulic row- 
ing machine, 
six traveling 
rings, No. 126, 
2 pair No. 125-А 
flyingrings, two 
suspended hori- 
zontal ladders, 
twelve No. 98 
climbing ropes, 
six No. 212 rope 
ladders, six 


climbing or sliding poles, one striking bag disc, two 
giant strides, six 5 feet by 10 feet by 2 inch mats, two 
3 feet by 10 feet by 2 inch mats, six 5 
2 inch mats, fifty pair three quarter pound dumb bells, 
fifty pair one pound dumb bells, fifty pair three quarter 
pound Indian clubs, fifty pair one pound Indian clubs, 
four steel locking cabinets, four dozen nickeled steel 
wands, four dozen wood wands, three locking wand racks, 
four dozen bean bags, one bcan bag cabinet, four dozen 
short skipping ropes, one half dozen long skipping ropes, 


two medicine balls, 
No. 1, two medicine 
balls; Хо. two 
medicine balls, No. 
3, one steel cabinet 
for storing game 
apparatus. 


— 
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One pair basket 
ball backstops and 
goals, two official 
basket balls, one 
children's slide, 
four see-saws, 
fant hammock, and 
box chair swings. 

The gymnasium 
is of excellent size 
and offers good op- 
portunity for a nice 
running track. The 
bar stalls are placed 
along the edge of 
running track, serv- 
ing as a cage to pro- 
tect wall apparatus 
behind when games 
of various kinds are 
in progress, and also 
forming a partition 
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behind which 
the various 
pieces of floor 
apparatus may 
be moved when 
it is desired to 
clear the floor. 

The hand ball 
court in this 
particular in- 
stance 15 a 
strong feature 
of attraction 
and seemingly 
worthy of the 
space given. I 
think, however, 
this is a local 
condition, and 
in many cases 
space could be 
saved for other 


purposes by curtailing the regulation size of the court. 
The provision af the play room on the side is a good one, 
and if this can bc also utilized for mothers to bring their 
scwing to while their infant is at rest and happy in a 
hammock swing particularly designed for his use, a 
worthy and desirable feature is added. 

So far as apparatus is effected, grcat ceiling height in 
a play room as shown is unnecessary. 
if attached to a frame out of doors would range from 
8 to 10 feet high. 


Children's swings 


A room of this description will 
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Oo ft tive Ss. Are 
crowded, however, 
and means suitable 
to provide a health- 
ful amount of oxy- 
gen should be 
provided. Pre- 
sumably from my 
standpoint a ceiling 
of 14to 15 feet high 
would seem a happy 
medium. There is 
not Certainly the 
same hard and fast 
rule that obtains in 
gymnasium equip- 
ments. 

If a separate 
room is proposed 
for basket ball, 
volley ball, etc., I 
would recommend 
a cciling height of 
16 feet as а mini- 
mum standard. 

The floor plan of 
the gymnasium at 
Seward EEK, 
Chicago, — Perkins 
& Hamilton, archi- 
tccts— illustrated 
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in preceding article, 
isto my mind repre- ' 
sentative of the [т 
type of building ар- 
propriate to the 
playgronnd work. 

Тће separate equip- 

ments in gymnasi- 

ums for girls and 


boys would approx- penu 


imate the equip- 
ment shown and 
described under 
school gymnasi- | 
ums. 

Figs. 23 and 25 


| 

| 

Ll i 
may be accepted as 


track) must be sacri- 
ficed. The question 
of banking can but 
bc treated in indi- 
vidual cases. My 
company and any 
other standard com- 
pany of merit prc- 
pare such plans for 
foy architects without 
charge. Indesign- 
ing a four-cornercd 
track care should be 
taken to avoid get- 
I ting the corners too 
sharp. Ithinka 15 
foot radius as small 


properly belonging FIG. 28. SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF RUNNING TRACK. as it is desirable to 


to this article typi- 
fying playground layouts; there being a never ending 
variety of frames in their various combinations of ap- 
paratus. I will not attempt to cover this field, but 
merely show one of a popular combination, Fig. 26. 
Тће framework is made of 3-inch pipe 16 feet above 
ground, usually grouted to a depth of 3 feet, although in 
loose soil this had better extend to + feet. Girls’ frames 
are 14 feet above ground grouted to the same depth 
under. Playground apparatus and equipment may be 
selected with the thought in mind that the child using it 
is a reincarnated monkey, bird, or fish, and that selection 
will be popular. Apparatus that affords climbing, as 
ladders in various combinations, or swift motion as in 
swings, sliding, etc., or wading pools, all charm the child 
and hold its interest 
day in and day out. 


ЕЕ 
RUNNING TRACK. 


(Fig. 27.) The 


| FURNACE КМ 


best shape and fast- i ч 

est indoor running Ln 
: 3 г == 

track is that having r 


the oval ends. Ob- 
viously, however, 
‚this form of track 
can only be used 
successfully in the 
gymnasium of 
ample accommoda- 
tions as it cuts so 
into the space of the 
room. If (and this 
conjunction is as 
usual important) 
the gymnasium 
room is of sufficient 
size for its purpose, 
I would recommend 
a track at least 6 
feet wide. In the 
case where the work 
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| SWIMMING POOL 


DRESST 


use. 

Most tracks nowadays are suspended from overhead at 
their outside edge. This seems to be the generally ac- 
cepted form of construction. The suspension rods should 
be outside the gallery rail, which may, if desired, incline 
outwardly although I do not hold this necessary or even 
desirable if the track is made sufficiently wide in the 
first place. 

As it is not recommended to lay a track cover on a 
cement surface, owing to depreciation in the life and 
resiliency of the track and its counteracting effect on 
the runner, buildings of cement construction should 
provide in their plans timbers embedded in cement as 
shown in Fig. 28, to which the concaved superstruc- 
ture may be anchored. Imported cork carpet at least 
Ив inch thick serves as the best sort of track covcr- 
ing. This should be thoroughly stretched before putting 
down and held in 
such way as to 
permit some come 
and go to prevent 
track bulging when 
used a while. It is 
always well to pro- 
vide a sliding pole, 
preferably brass 
tubing 234 inches in 


+] 


Je. 


] 


E қ 

= diameter, 18 inch 
(Cd walls, as a quick 
A U 

Im" means of descent 


from the track — 
the sliding pole 
“well” to be рго- 
tected with railing. 
In the case of high 
ccilings thc top of 
pole may be braced 
as shown in plan, 6 
or 8 feet above 
track. 
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Nori. This instal- 
ment concludes the 
series of articles by 
Мг Reach treating of 
“The Gymnasium.’ 
Architeets in need of 
information of aspecial 
nature regarding gym- 
nasium equipment may 
obtain it by addressing 
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BRICKBU ОЕ 


Competition for a House to be Built of Terra Cotta 
Hollow ‘Tiles. 


REPORT OF While 


ПЕ competition was for a house to be built of Terra 

Cotta Hollow Tiles, to be covered upon the exterior 
by either stucco or brick. The problem was a thor- 
oughly practical and modern one with simple direct 
requirements, clearly stated and of such a nature as to 
be easily met. lt was such a problem as to-day engages 
the attention of many architects and owners. Ош! of 
many scts of drawings submitted to the jury nearly 
every one had exceptionally good qualities, and designs 
were well stated and invariably well drawn. 

Terra cotta block architecture demands absolute sim- 
plicity of treatment and does not lend itself readily to 
vagaries in design, either as to mass or detail. The 
material limits expression to a greater extent than almost 
any other material in use to-day, with the possible excep- 
tion of concrete. The designs submitted reflected clearly 
the growing grasp of architects and designers upon terra 
cotta as a building material, which we are rediscovering 
and adapting to everyday uses. 

First. Prise. A charming design, beautifully plauned 
and proportioned in its parts and finely expressed as to 
its elevation. The author had a clear conception of the 
mass of his house as a whole, and of the material he was 
to use in constructing it. Simple, direct, and clean cut, 
the design answered perfectly the basis of criticism 
established by the program as to its fitness, adaptability, 
and relative beauty. In the elements of the plan the 
rooms were finely arranged; the chimneys as an ппрог- 
tant part of the design were most effectively placed, 
both as to plan and clevation; the roof, whilc simple, 
was sufficiently cut up to give gables on the exterior, 
where they are of great aid to a design. In short, it was 
almost an ideal development of the problem, and one 
of which the designer may be proud. 

Second Prize. This design was remarkably like the 
first as to plan and was as successful in many of the ele- 
ments considered by the jury. The type of design, asa 
whole, was less interesting because of the absolute rigid 
simplicity of the exterior treatment. The plans of the 
first and second prizes are so similar in elements that 
they might well have been produced in the same office. 
It was in the expressiomof the plan, in the exterior, that 
the marked difference comes. The “A” Roof, in 
builder’s language, is usually stiff and difficult to treat, 
and this design would have profited had the author 
loosened the strings of his imagination a triflé. The 
charming group formed by the entrance door, porch, 
trellis, and stair window shows a settled sense of pro- 
portion very finely expressed and the whole shows a fine 
grasp of the principles involved in using this building 
material. 

Third Prise. This design is marked by its adherence 
to precedence in working up the elevations of a very fine 
plan. There is a nice distribution of parts well balanced, 
and the house as built would have a certain class, so 
called, that would be most effective in certain settings. 
The design is most adaptable to the material to be uscd, 
and with all, is quiet, well balanced, and a bit trim. But 
for a house of this size and character it was thought that 
the first and second prize plans expressed, perhaps, a 
little more freely the ordinary conception of what an 
American house should be if the designer were not too 
much influenced by precedent and historic examples. 


First Mention, This design was far more pretentious 
than those preceding, but still well within the province 


JURY ОГ AWARD: 


of the terra cotta block building. There were some 
elements of this design that were of such a peculiar nature 
that they could have been dispensed with without much 
damage to the result. The cornice which is applied to 
the main body of the house and does not extend to the 
upper line of the house, seems rather to befog judg- 
ment of what otherwise would have been a very straight- 
forward and honest expression of the material used. 
With all, the design was a good straightforward effort, 
with a fair plan and well proportioned exterior, with the 
single exception of the cornice, which really detracted 
from a design which was almost too well presented as 
to draftsmanship. 


Second Mention. Were was a design based upon а plan 
that was frankly and simply expressed, with a very 
economical arrangement. The elevation was almost too 
tense and straightforward, but quite beautifully bal- 
anced. Here again one wishes that the author could 
have loosened his hand a little and allowed his imagina- 
tion to play such a part with the design that would 
seemingly leave less of the $10,000 appropriated unex- 
pended. Fitting as to the material to be used, adaptable 
also, the design was a trifle stiff and labored. 

Third Mention, | Mere the author has erred to the 
other extreme; here the imagination has been allowed to 
rule to a charming extent. Planned beautifully, well 
considered, distinctly possible, well expressed except in 
the elevation where scale has been run away with. The 
whole beautifully treated, with an abundance of detail 
which would tax the ingenuity of any architect to get it 
built for the i money appropriated. 


Fourth Mention. This design, based upon another 
fine plan, well expressed, well balanced, and one such as 
would make a beautiful house, has been worked up with 
almost too much modesty and Quakerish expression and 
suggestion. Such extreme balancing of parts and pro- 
portion it would perhaps be well to avoid in a house of 
this size and type. 

Fifth Mention, А rather elaborate but extremely in- 
teresting plan and elevation, but it has unfortunately over- 
stepped the problem and has become almost a mansion 
instead of a house. Тће purpose seems to be best 
suited to an Italian climate, and the whole design savors 
of Italy and is not so outspoken of terra cotta block 
construction as some of the others. Ап unevenness in 
the elevation is caused by the excessive height above 
the second story windows, which of course lends to the 
general design, but detracts from the house on practical 
conditions. It does not seem to come quite so well 
within the limits of house construction as did the others. 


Sixth Mention. А distinct return to the house type, 
but suggestive of brick architecture rather than terra 
cotta block. The plan and elevation are quiet and digni- 
fied, beautifully treated in detail, and windows and doors 
well proportioned, the cntrance doorway and windows 
above being especially effective. This design failed, 
however, in that direct expression of the material used, 
so well shown in some of the others. 


Tuomas Fox, 

Lots (С. NEWHALL, 
Abbison В. LrBov1ELLIER, 
James PURDON, 

Мпалам E. Putnam, Jr. 


Jury of Award. 
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NEW PAVILION FOR THE AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB. PHILADELPHIA, РА. 
WiLLIAM STEELE & SONS COMPANY, ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
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FIRST МЕМТІОМ DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED BY FREDERICK G. FROST, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SECOND MENTION DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED BY А. С HOWARD, WALLINGFORD, РА. 
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THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION, FOR A HOUSE TO BE BUILT OF TERRA СОТТА HOLLOW TILES. 


ВВС BUILDER. 
VOL. 18. NO. 6. PLATE 83. 
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THIRD MENTION DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED BY HOMER KIESSLING, BOSTON, Mass. 
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FOURTH MENTION DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED BY E C GuTZwILLER AND H. W. BRUNNO, HAMILTON, OHIO. 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE TO BE BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILES. 


ПИШЕ ШЖ BRICK BUILDER. 


VOL. 18, NO: 6. 


PLATE 84. 
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СВЕ ORIG 


Competition for a House 


ШПГИАТИЕ5 OF COSTS FOR THOSE 


FIRST PRIZE DESIGN 
SUBMITTED ву А. 11. Пегвгкх. 
Estimate of Cost. 
ESCALATE, ... ........ 


Concrete footings ; terra cotta block walls and partitions ; floors 
of terra cotta block and concrete beams; outside walls 


$120.00 


Spiiccoedoslaborsete- . ...... t 3,300.00 
Terraces, garden мае... 150.00 
Concrete сейаг floor... .. ..... 125.00 
CI о... 350.00 
Roof (frame—shingled) . 765.00 


Inside plastering . .......... 
Inside and outside finish. 


395.00 
1,100.00 


Doors, windows, and blinds ..... А ЖЕМІ А 1,200.00 
MMS De 0015... .,............... 275 00 
ШАШПОО о a 400.00 
O О О ao ИЧ 250.00 
nbi m воина 700.00 
Electric wiring . 150.00 
Cutting and jobbing.. 120.00 


Total... $10,000 00 


Бо а... 
Вазетеп! walls... 


Concrete 

Vitreous conduits 

. Terra cotta block 
: Terra cotta block 
finished wood floor laid 
outside stuccoed; inside plastered ; 


12in. by 12 in. Бу 30 in. .. 
Outside walls........ Kin. by 12 in. by 12 in. 
Inside partitions... . tin. by 12 in. by 12 in. 
Floors terra cotta block and concrete beams; 
on felt; concrete basement floor; 
white trim. 


SECOND PRIZE DESIGN. 
qm By WILLIAM С. HoLrorb 


Size of house, 31 ft. 0 ins. by 47 ft. 0 ins. Height, measured from base- 
ment floor to halt way up the pitch of the roof, 31 ft. 6 ins.; cubical con- 
tents 45,895 eu. ft., which at a total cost of $10,000 gives a working allowance 
of 213( cents per cubic foot, which experience proves is sufficient to cover 
the cost of a house of this type. 

Estimate of Cost. 


Excavating, brick. and concrete work..... 
Finished fireplaces, cement floors on porc hes. 
Terra cotta blocks, floors, and walls 

Lumber and shingles. 


IM. $1,000.00 
250 00 

2,450.00 

700.00 


Inside and outside finish and пат... . niere ans 650.00 
Tin work, gutters, and conductors ..... 200.00 
Windows, doors, frames, blinds, etc.. 300.00 
Rough and finished hardw are, flashing, building, paper, etc. 145.00 
Electric wiring, heating, and plumbing. Š 1,500.00 
Inside and outside plastering. e ma MEME OE 705.00 
Eracimestonottsideplasterinmg <... o о ..... ........ 50.00 
Carpenter labor, mason..... TEE I re RE ech 1,050.00 
Inside and outside painting .. ... ...... 420.00 
Floors. об: Ба Сезан а E 500.00 
Miscellaneous, teaming, TURN ERN $0.00 

ТЕЕ ЕЕ $10,000.00 


THIRD PRIZE DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED By FREDERICK JOSIPA MESEKE AND ALFRED б. WITELLER, 
The cost of the hollow tile in this building is based on information given 
on a picce of work in New Jersey, 17 miles froin New York. 
Area first floor... 
Area second floor 


Total floor area 
Cubical contents from one third cellar height to middle of roof : 


1,470 sq. ft. 
1.290 sq. ft. 
2, 760 sq. ft. 
37,128 cu. ft. 


EMieanipenmstenothouse 2... 09 ... 154 ft. 
Cost per cubic foot и... 24.15 cents 
Height of Stories in Clear. 

Cellar 4639/9 И а ада 4s Gite 9 в. 
st foor lle. 9 ft. 3 ins. 
ро! MOOT... ч... ...... $ ft. 6 ins. 
Area of terrace (not inc luded in house) . F 256 sq. ft. 
Number of windows.... .. AES TE Е А Nun . 39 
Number of doors... .. ..... ote ER "m 27 
Estimate of Cos. 
Excavating. „а 15125.00 
Hollow tile construction and 10078, including ere imis hauling, ete, 1,615 10 
Concrete work (floors, etc.) stone steps а "385.00 
ОПЕ 2........ 630 00 
Carpentry — inside and outside finish and stairs.. 198 00 
м Ио doors, and blinds Bus 900.00) 
Rough hunber. З 210.00 
Painting апа glazing қ 325.00 
Hardware, bells, iron work, tin ‘work, best quality.. 260 00 
Heating, two pipe system. БАР a 550.00 
Kitchen heater, boiler, etc. 110 00 
Wiring -. IURIS 175.00 
Gas piping, fixtures, etc.. ic 350.00 
Brick work in mantels, hearths, and flue lining 120.00 
Plastering (interior and exter Jo) os за өз ORDEI 450 25 
Plumbing and sewerage. ..... 675 00 
Scaffolding and sundries. 75.00 
Wood flooring. .. AS 375.00 
Waterproofing foundations, cellar, and first floor 394.00 
Total.. 3 6х,422,25 
Contractor's profit ten per cent...... 832.23 


Total cost of house . $9,154 Is 


DESIGNS ИИСИ ARE 


E BUILDER. Jai 


to be Built of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles. 


POCUS ОКА МИЛИОН НАУ У TISSUE: 
FIRST MENTION DESIGN 
SUBMITTED ny FREDERICK G. FROST. 
estimate of Cost. 
Excavation. Se. dE $150.00 
Masonry. 4,360.00 
Concrete and месо work | 550,00 
Plumbing 1.000,00 
Carpentry 1,025,010 
Trim. 1,500.00 
Painting, ete. 325.00 
llardware 250.00 
Roofing and metal work 200,00 
Wiring . 275.00 
Total. $9,965.00 
SECOND MENTION DESIGN. 


SUBMITTED BY А С. HOWARD, 
Estimate of Cost. 


Excavations $135.00 
Basement walls, OE NE es 632.00 
Basement floor, cement 170.00 
First, second, and third floors, conerete and terra cotta at Төс, 1,596.00 
Outside walls, 10 in. hollow tile at 23c 615.00 
Plastering outside walls Е 3 450.00 
llollow tile partitions, 6 in. at 17c., 3 in. at 12c. 425.00 
Inside plastering . 635.00 
Tile floors, porches, ter race, ‘bath 300.00 
Fireplaces. 5522 125 00 
Flooring and sleepers 51; 250 00 
Roof framing, sheathing, and shingles 600.00 
Flashings, gutters, tin work, conductors 150.00 
Carpenter work 1,200.00 
Hardware.. 175.00 
Mill work. 500 00 
Mantels ... 125.00 
Painting and Glazing . 300.00 
Plumbing ..... 700.00 
IIeating 750.00 
Electric wiring . 125.00 
Miscellaneous 39.00 

elle. $10,000.00 


THIRD MENTION DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED BY Помев KIESSLING. 
¿stimale / Cost, 


Excavation . т... $195.00 
Basement Поог......... n 175.00 
First, second, and third floors 983.00 
Outside walls И 1,666.50 
Inside walls .... 622.50 
Terraces (tiling) ..... 15010 
Plastering outside.... 450.00 
Plastering inside . ° 438.00 
Mill work and wood finish . 2,040.00 
Painting and gl as 175.00 
Plumbing E Se 900.00 
Шато 222 2005. 150.00 
есінен N tive Om Aimee 130.00 
Electric wiring 145.00 
Heating (hot water) . et 650.00 
Plastie slate and rus tiles... 150.00 
Roof framing. е 250.00 
Extras, odd jobbing.. Пе 100.00 


Total. $10,000,000 


FOURTII MENTION DESIGN 
STBMITTED BY 5. C. GUTZWILLER AND lI. W. 
Fslimate of Cost. 


BRUNNO, 


Excavating. 

Concrete footings and cement work 
Terra cotta tile flo rs. 

Outside terra cotta walls 


$124.00 
232.00 
1,506.00 
1,153.00 


1nside terra cotta walls .. 510.00 
Interior plastering. 519.00 
Exterior stucco... 335.00 
Carpenter work 2,050.00 
Painting and glazing ... 275.00 
Plumbing and gas nun: 550.00 
Hardware я 100.00 
Electric wiring .. 250.00 
Steam heating. ДАШ 
Roofing and metal work 510.00 


Total... $9,916,00 


FIETII MENTION DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED ву J. MARTIN BROWN 
I.stimale of Cost 
excavating and grading, at 35c. per си. уд. 
Cost of tile at factory M 


$600.00 
1,217 20 


Shipping, at ^0, per ton 2 150.10 
Cement, remforcing, and mason work 917.00 
Mill work, incInding all wood work except floors 1,000.50 
Tile roof, at $35.00 per square 550. 00 
Exterior stucco, at 15c. per sq. ft. 730.00 
Floors, at 20c. per i ft. 550.00 
Painting . ne 350.00 
PIumbing 1,700.06 
lleating (hot air). 450.00 
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Lighting (electric) TT EL 7, T" 52 $260.00 
Hardware. CE am ema сен в woe eons 350.00 
sundries ...... ан а ЕТІ СОИС her T 150.00 
Plastering, at 35с. per sq. yd. ....... Е Е -- | 815.40 

Total esaauaa s oe Geek со об обрео . $9,310.10 


SIXTII MENTION DESIGN. 
SUBMITTED BY R. E. MoNsoN AND C. R. NEWKIRK. 
The cost to build this design in the vicinity of New York City it is esti- 
mated would come within the proposed limit of $10,000 and is based on 


information and data derived from recent work of this character where 
the cost has been from 15 to 20 cents per cubic foot. 


Estimate of Cost. 


Excavating. core a sn S Kod) Geo Ooms 5150.00 
Concrete footing and сеп HOUR an O 
StrueturalterpGcoltu 227707 vi ES Les кк, EU 
Arehitecturaliterra'cotta с ы 450.00 
Rough cast (outside walls) and plastering он 2... 720,00 
Tile floors (DAM n S DE n Y T 150.00 
Metal work. NES ма s. ке Late СЕ си ~ 60.00 
Wood framing, sheathing, and shingles dE NM EE 422, 65100 
Finish сатреп у "erc о. NUR 
Plumbing =a.) eae. Soe Mousses Фа ы а eut 900.00 
WET A а на SETS I 4 вица BEA ООО 775.00 
Hardw are, painting, and РР EDT ИН .. 360.00 

Тота... оозана casser TOPPED Nee o сосок $9,995.00 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY CLAUDE W. BEELMAN. 
Estimate of Cos, 


Во м печат пении EOE 850,00 
Іп&пгапсе шеге» ОКЫ АЕО Коо еее 35.00 
Permit ... .... 222: ess ШИШ Кы IIIS 15.00 
Ехсатабоп oo O БА ТЕС с а A ек 175.55 
Concrete and cement work .......... Е ТОСУ NND COD 216.15 
*ueswallsandil6omceonsbbuGHon d m nn nn ФО ‚ 3,000.00 
Brick WOLE. .. ses Shree cree T SS а ОЕ ... 1,350.00 
Carpenter and ınill work ...... м... 06105 
Tile floors ала wainscotin ИОГ к 335.00 
Plastering 22222-02, оо ОС wee 451.00 
Steellintels ЕА 20.55 
Terra cotta coping..... зан ИЕ NE 105.00 
Ецгпасе . ери пе сенат hc cor 350.00 
Pinishöhardywate... РИИ КО 150.00 
TT RS n E 0200 TT "D 50.00 
Pantanal e oeae ana 3058 117.00 
Tin and galvanized iron ...... wi NECS лије de 126.25 
Plumbing ..... arenan ELTE EI 575 00 
МИЯ iS 150.00 
Со По ГАЗИ SN | Rane tec : 65.00 
Cement walks nee DEA E RP CESSES 51.30 
Кай PEE Ss ТТТ КЛ: 45.00 

Total. а НМ P PPA P s S те LIENS $9,989.35 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY RUSSELL EASON ПАКТ. 


‘This estimate is based on the current prices of the materials and labor, 
and the author believes that they are very nearly correct. listimating by 
cubage the size of the house would allow about 20 cents per cubic foot. Base- 
ment under part of house sufficient to accommodate heating and coal 
storage. 

Estimate of Cost. 


ТОС М а СЕРЕ ana шаваа ааб .... $100.00 
Cementfloorinibaseinent^ 2 M 75.00 
Terra cotta blocks for walls, partitions, and floors laid up ........ 3,600.00 
Stucco for second story walls. NN Tre. POE. 150.00 
Roof, including shingle tiles, framing, ис а ло иа 650.00 
Ротеће липа рег Ја er ЕН sn p D 5 850.00 
Interiomfinisbiedrpentry раке и ес TU 2,150.00 
Plumbing: rear. ЕО A ERSTES IS TT 600,00 
Hardware, painting, and glazing... ..... .......... ...... ecc 250.00 
Heating cuca aras а а ПИ ce mos or са 450.00 
ми nd fxtures ЕЕ O n s 200.00 
Metal work (ог flashing leaders, ete. ass iara ымла EID 75.00 
Architectural terrd сова лыш ЖО К ОШ ООС 5 450.00 
IncideHt&ls-- ck emma ere Зо TTE 350.00 

Total ЕЕЕ А S A ЖЕЛСЕ E $9,950.00 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY FRED B. O'CONNOR, 
Estimate of Cost, 
Excavation, concrete footings, terra cotta blocks, cellar floor, 
basement windows, coal bin, all cellar walls, and piazza piers 8510.00 


Outside walls, stucco, plaster еа, and replaces ин naa - 3,700.00 
Eloonconstruction, o TN 520.00 
Roof construction — shingle tile on blocks and tees...... .... .. 1,900.00 
All carpenter work above foundation .................... 5 1,650.00 
Painting and hardware. ЭСТЕТИ 300.00 
Heating. БЕТТЕ Ec cua asdemodeasadas acc 550.00 
Plumbing... 99M ие в oe TTE P oo 670.00 
Lighting. and fixtures.. r © © 999 o НИЦИ 200.00 
$10,000.00 

Deduction for wood framing instead of steel for roof... ......... 200 00 
Tora Reps 7 1 552500520050 gadctubo 5 coedue CGO се с $9,500.00 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM F. THOMPSON, 


Estimate of Cost, 
Excavating КИЛИК o Umesseccabessech con 
Foundation walls and footings Spee ы óc 300.00 


Chimneys and fireplaces.... о И 350.00 
Cementing of cellar . oa ое И 75.00 
Plastering interior. 2.2222 "eee lah браон 450.00 
Terracotta wall — .... ...« ua о И И И UU 
Plastering, exterior, НТ... 300.00 
Rough lumber ......... e 5 a enoc ... 16100100 
Mill work and stairs. sasa ва сео 1,500. 00 
Rough and finished hardware .... ...... ууу... TNT 350.00 


блар У СРЕО сла Mass Asan 3 оз .. $150.00 
Carpenter's ЇаБог. O СЕИ . 1300.00 
РАВЕНИ o oes I RETO ОГ КЕЛ to dea 375.00 
Plumbing... ООРОО Бога sP 800.00 
Пеабт cuu eun @ Жа e AE ns P а PSA БАБА 600.00 
Electric wiring and fixtures | HEC а вон ита о 500.00 
Metalleadersandigutters nn bo 175.00 

"Total. i1... A 25255555 ......%10,000.00 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY ARTIIUR II. BEHR AND ROBERT С. 

WINTER. 
Estimate of Cost. 

Excavation КО = a au d N eT IS. ULIS $30.00 
Foundations, brick work....... ИЕ aos Redes pose 250.00 
Hollow tile wa construction.. e. me К К NN 2,330.00 
Johnson floor construction......... И И aoo detis 1,240.00 
Book tile) partition work об m 750.00 
Ornamental terra cotta..... КИ O НК О 22525 56525 660.00 
Cement 2222225. КИОСК 210.00 
Copa а ао pia SA cene ECCE 110.00 
ТОМ ОТК. 2255 eo за A 215.00 
Lumber and carpentry . onen А а 455.00 
Mill work....... ME ENS ds oo es ET ETE : 255.00 
Со ЧДК КК улл pa wass dae адай to c 140.00 
Plastering andisrueco work. TE 390.00 
Cut=stone, front steps о mn ne 02222605. 60.00 
Коси та еј Е IMEEM И s Pass 725.00 
Bilge MNR ОТТИ e suas arena NE 35.00 
Copper work.... ... обов МӘ роза Оо ап 170.00 
ST work. ........ ae a S9999o5c E 115.00 
РВ aos TTT O os 455.00 
Gras ТРИ E cee yh ee ee а Duss пада а СЕ M 35.00 
Electrie Witing ин по в сасе 56 N те PUE. 40.00 
Нове по а аи u л ЕЕ А ОС ОССЕ De nod 330.00 
Раши a a БЕРІСІ C ETE ose nae MR T зо 150.00 
Glavin PE eaa раса наоса а ба 40.00 
Fireplaces. ааа ansu со ee 0.10 О О sess (92000 
Faience MIRE MT ie e E T 60.00 
Ба јао роге оду tile о nanconon p 75.00 
Lighting? fixtures, ЕТА 145.00 
Hardware. 22 агаве emere ri. lage ae tele салате ен a DA , 80.00 

Total... ren m созсо мрзе ар еф oss $10,000.00 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY ROBERT H. WAMBOLT. 


Foundation of vitrified conduits. Concrete footings and basement floor. 
Porch and piazza paved wlth brick. First, second, and third floors of terra 
cotta tile and reinforced concrete. Roof framing | of wood. Red tile roof. 
Walls, both exterior and interior, of terra cotta tile plastered. Exterior 
stuccoed — color, pink. АП exterior wood work painted white. Iron work 
painted black. 

Estimate of Cost. 


САО Вет ее secs "8100400 
Concrete floor and footings о EEE. 200.00 
Brick work... а ју Ea КЫ C E 450.00 
Tile work, tireplaces, CLE S dor ТТТ. 200.00 
'rerra.cotth'and' labor... eeoa nee enee eea a MEN 3,200.00 
Exterior plàastebihg oa o ОТИ 400.00 
Interior plastering see e A пеене ва sina 450.00 
De ro cere eene ee ahve aie S INCL СЕ 300.00 
Framing. ааа e D A 700.00 
Insitletandoutsidestinisht: ay oo. з у О о ОК О ОО 1,150.00 
Doors; windows, ete 2-22 ОООО "900.00 
Finish floors... AS 250.00 
Cutting and 222222222222 555555555 100.00 
eating а зы TIS NE sa РР: 200.00 
ПА c ee Е 205202222022 os ДО ЕИЗ БК ласы 700.00 
ТЫ ОТОУ ООА НП SBOcobocoi wo 150.00 
Paintings: € raien naa saraat НС СО О ООСО 250.00 
Ürnamentwliron.. sese s... n MM MEME бое 200.00 

Това EEE $10,000.00 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY FERNEKES & CRAMER. 
Estimate of Cost. 


РЕКИ Ee с ео: 2. SORS ос СЕРЕС рабо $150.00 
Tile masonry, cement, апа concrete МОРЕ 77777 4,600.00 
Outside and insidesplaster "T 500.00 
Carpenter work... ш peta occ ++ URS n tera 2,020.00 
BANARAS and ая 600.00 
ИА АИ AAA cha ea ee REN 20.00 
EEA зид sa e a cin с се Pe ART Е 600.00 
Electric Work... ауел an EN 200.00 
Пе UEM ТТТ Used 263 00 
У РАДОН Ра ee оосо SP s S ps 600.00 
Imeidentals |" eee ТТІ КАЕ Me TASA 357.00 
ова suce ка» АС НС TE. $10,000.00 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY FRANK LE BARON AURELIO AND 
CHARLES FRANK GIFFORD. 
Estimate of Cost. 


Ехсахано ћи п о Ө ОЛКОДО СО ОС ОС $75.00 
Masonry a 00.1 5,550.00 
Plastering (interior)...... OM РРО A а сан 285.00 
Carpenter work ces О О К 1,525.00 
TUE FOO ca EE A e E 456.00 
„ Жбоге апа wamscht..n. ee NOS ife agree 2225222 125.00 
жн Moravia... аута yT OR ns Е 65.00 
Painting and glazing ..... . ТЕЕ сс с в: 375.00 
Plumbing and наны... СИН на 8300 
Electric тогі... ве PSS SS sa en: 65.00 
Hardware. ЗЕЕ Pre Morc SS EST Sc 5 110.00 
Sheet MEREM work.: censes Шз ОИ ОЕ КОСО УО ЕН: $5.00 
Incidentals..... er een BEE aod Pee TNR ЕЕЕ 100.00 
Total onse vera а аен нео РБ ..... $9,981.00 


Cubic contents, 40,950 cu. ft. 
Estimate from similar executed work — 24 cents per cubic foot... $9,828.00 
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SUBMITTED BV ROBERT H. WAMBOLT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SUBMITTED BY МИИТАМ F. THOMPSON, NEW VORK CITY. 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE TO BE BUILT OF TERRA COTTA 
HOLLOW TILES: 
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—— TERRA COTTA TILE RESIDENCE 
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SUBMITTED BY FERNEKES & CRAMER, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SUBMITTED BY FRANK LEBARON AURELIO AND CHARLES FRANK GIFFORD, HARTFORD, CONN, 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE ТО BE BUILT ОВИ ин ОИ 
HOLLOW "TILES. 


ИИБИ ИСКОВ UNL БЕЖЕ 


Editorial Comment and 


. Miscellany. 


ИМО FOR THE 


РЕСОРИ 


AMERICAN ВАЗЕ BALL CLUB. 


HE park contains about 250,000 square fcet, or 


approximately 6 acres. The 
home plate to the flag pole in deep 
center field is 515 feet. Spectators 
leave the grounds through three 12, 
three 16, and two 18 foot gates, in 
the addition to six large exits under 
the grand stand. Тће seating capa- 
city of the grounds is 23,000. Of 
this number 10,000 may be accom- 
modated in the grand stand, and 
13,000 in the field bleachers. There 
are no columns or posts to obstruct 
a view of the entire field — in fact 
all the seats in the pavilion and 
bleachers are so arranged that a 
clear view may be liad of the entire 
field. The outer edges of the field 
have been banked so that specta- 
tors standing in rows one above 
the other have a clear view of the 


feld. А garage has been built 
under the right field bleachers 


which will accommodate 200 cars, 
and another under the left field 
bleachers which will accommodate 
as many more. Steel folding chairs 
are used in the pavilion. The play- 
ers' quarters contain reception and 
lounging rooms, locker room, and 
shower baths, 1n addition to toilet 
rooms. 


HE city planning conference 
at Washington, which enlisted 


DETAIL BY NELSON & VAN WAGENEN, 
ARCITIITECTS. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


distance from the 
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as a safeguard against disease and crime which would 


later require a yet greater outlay to eradicate. 


It dwelt 


less with the esthetic aspect of city planning than with 
the practical and everyday needs of the life of the masses; 
or as Secretary MacVeagh expressed it: “City planning 
iu general should be directed less along the lines of 
providing automobile driveways aud bridle-paths in the 
outskirts and more to the cleaning up of the congested 
centers of population, where disease and vice and crime 


FOUNTAIN ON 


Modeled by R. 


GROUNDS OF W. 
BROKAW, GREAT NECK, L. 1. 


Ilinton 


GOULD 


Perry.  Executed in 


cream white glaze terra cotta, by Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Company. 


the names of, and 
was honored by 
the presence of 
some of the most 
eminent men in 
the country, had 
for its chief ends 
the housing of 
city populations, 
the wiping out of 
slums, the mak- 
ing of city life 
wholesome and 
fairly livable to 
the poor man. 1t 
declared for the 
provision of air, 
light, and space 
at whatever cost 
to the community 


orial amphi- 
teat eu го Бе 
erected пи іле 
National Ceme- 
tery at Arlington, 
Va., has made its 
report. A firm of 
New York archi- 
tectshas prepared 
a design for a 
roofless structure 
covering 34,000 
square fect, scat- 
ing about 5,000 
people, and af. 
fording standing 
room in a sur- 
rounding colon- 
nade for many 
more. “A feature 


breed." 


P ТИЕ annual meeting of the 
| 


National Board of Fire Џп- 
derwriters held in New York last 
month the president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. ]. Montgomery llare, said 
he could see no indication of any 
permanent reduction of fire losses 
In this country. Since 1880 popu- 
lation has increased seventy-three 
per cent while the annual fire loss 
has increased one hundred and 
forty-three percent. After stating 
that we lead in the world in the 
destruction of property by fire he 
remarked: ‘‘ Questions of construc- 
tion explain a part of the difference, 
and climatic conditions may play 
their part, but when everything is 
considered 1 believe that the con- 
clusion will follow that the main 
reasou is recklessness here, as 
against the care, forethought, and 
wise supervision in Europe." 


МУ Е commission authorized by 
the last session of Congress to 
obtain plans for a proposed mem- 


DETAIL BY ANDREW 


SANDEGREN, 
ARCHITECT, 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
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of the plan is a crypt for 
the burial of distinguished 
men, and provision is also 
made for memorial busts 
or portrait statues. The 
ultimate cost is placed at 
$695,000. The commission 
is composed of President 
Taft (while Secretary of 
War), Secretary Cortelyou, 
Eliot Woods, I. G. Kimball, 
and Ex-Governor Curtis 
Guild. 


PANEL BY 


LLAN ROBINSON, president of the Allied Real In- 

terests of New York hascriticized the proposed new 
building code as increasing the cost of future construc- 
tion by the following requirements: Limiting the spac- 
ing of beams and employing additional tie rods, increasing 
the floor loads which may be placed in certain kinds of 
buildings, restricting the use of properly constructed 
cast-iron columns, requiring automatic sprinklers in all 
fireproof loft buildings, requiring standpipes of a kind 
owned by one interest, providing that all buildings six 
stories and higher must be 
equipped with auxiliary fire 
pumps, providing for one 
specific kind of paint for 
structural steel, the formula 
of which paint is owned by 
one interest, and the requir- 
ing of heavier wood joist 
and girders in houses of 
ordinary non-fireproof con- 
struction. 


PON May 8th ground 

was broken at Mount 
Nilson, near Pasadena, Cal., 
for the Carnegie Solar Observatory Company’s telescope 
tower. There are to be two towers, in fact, one inside 
the other, with three inches clear space between them 
and being connected only at the base. The object of 
this is to prevent vibration. The dome will be 175 feet 
above the ground, and the cost of the tower will be 
$50,000. 


HE Washington monument is soon to be eclipsed 

at the national capital. The navy department is 
planning to build in Rock Creek Park a 600 foot tower to 
serve as the keystone of 
what will probably be the 
greatest wirelesstelegraphy 
station in the world, as it 
will enable the navy depart- 
ment to converse with navy 
yards on the two American 
coasts, with ships anywhere 
in the North Atlantic and 
at Gibraltar. The tower = 
will be 50 feet in diameter 
at the base and 8 feet in 


: | DEA LIS 
diameter at the summit. 


EDWARD L. 
Made by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


DETAIL BY MOORE & LANDSIEDEL, ARCHITECTS. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


KNIGHT & COLLINS, ARCHITECTS, 
Brick Terra Cotta and Tile Coinpany, Makers. 


THE BRICKELL. ТЕ 


The only structures exceed- 
ing it in height are the two 
lifeinsurance towers in New 
York and the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris. 


HE Harveyized nickel 

steel vault installed in 
the new down-town build- 
ing of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company is said to 
be the first of its type ever 
constructed. It is 31 feet 
long and 23 feet deep and 
independent of that of the 


TILTON, ARCHITECT. 


rests on a foundation 
building. 

It is built of 3% inch steel within a 2 foot wall of 
concrete. Two combination and one four-movement 
time locks control twenty-three 4 inch steel bolts which 
secure the 17 ton outside door. The 10 ton inner door 
is equally securely held. Hanging in front of the pay- 
ing tellers at 60 Broadway and at 34th street and Fifth 
avenue are slates on which written messages are elec- 
trically transmitted and reproduced. 


IN GENERAL, 


President Taft has dis- 
solved the National Fine 
Arts Council instituted by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


The real estate specula- 
tors in Philadelphia, who 
attempted to ‘‘hold up” 
Mr. Henry Phipps, have at 
last given title to the one 
parcel of land needed for 
the site of the proposed 
tuberculosis hospital in a 
congested portion of that city. "The building, for which 
Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury is the architect, will now go 
forward without delay. 


On May 28th the Governor's Room of the New York 
City Hall was reopened to the public after something likea 
year'slabor had been spent on restoring it to conform 
to the style of the early days of the last century. The 
architect's drawings of the original building and docu- 
ments in the possession of the McComb family were 
drawn upon, and the cost of the work, about $25,000, 
was defrayed by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage. 


'T he pleasant college town 
of Amherst, Mass., is soon 
to have its ** Amherst Inn.” 
One hundred thousand dol- 
lars is already in hand for 
it and Messrs. Mckim, 
Mead & White have pre- 
pared the design. 


Ludlow & Valentine have 
been appointed official 


architects for Stev- 
ens Institute of 
Technology, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., which 
has in contempla- 
tion extensive de- 
velopments in the 
building line. 


Mellen C. Greeley 
has opened an office 
for the practice of 
architecture in 
The Baldwin,” 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Atelier con- 
ducted by Eli Ben- 
edict, architect, at 
1917 Broadway, 
New York, will be 
open day and even- 
ing during the 
summer. 


Attheannual 
meetingof the 
Washington Archi- 
tectural Club, held 
in June, the follow- 
ing officers were 
elected for the com- 
ing year: Percy С. 
Adams, president; 
Richard L. Wat- 
mough, first vice- 
president; B. C, 


Flournoy, second vice-president; Charles S. Salin, secre- 
tary; Daniel]. E. Lix, treasurer. 


шише БЕС К BUILDER. 
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BUILDING FOR PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Exterior of Architectural Terra Cotta, made by Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta 
Company. 
Parkinson & Bergstrom, Architects. 


tects, illustrated in this number, 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


President Frost, of Berea College, has announced that 


the great industrial school for negroes will be established 


near Shelbyville, Ky. The erection of buildings will 
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UNION RAILWAY STATION, AUGUSTA, СА. 
Built of Light Buff Brick, made by Columbus Brick Terra Cotta Company. 
Frank P, Milburn, Archtiect. 
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bcgin in a short 
time, there being a 
fund of $350,000 
now available. 


The American 
Embassy Associa- 
tion has been 
formed in New 
York for the pur- 
pose of aiding the 
provision of suit- 
able residences for 
our ambassadors 
abroad. Twenty 
very prominent 
men comprise the 
executive  com- 
mittce. 


F. II. Chapin has 
been made third 
vice-prcsident of 
the Hydraulic Press 
Brick Company of 
St. Louis, and will 
succeed William 1. 
Hunt as resident 
manager of the Пу- 
draulic Company at 
Cleveland. 


The bricks used 
in St. Cathcrine's 
Church, Somerville, 
Maginnis, Walsh & 
Sullivan, archi- 
were furnished by 


Fiske & Co., and the architectural terra cotta by the 


The Jewettville Pressed & Paving Brick Co. has pur- 
chased the plant of thc Buffalo Clay Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, which is situated near theirown plant at Jewettville, 
N.Y. The newly acquired plant is modern in its entire 
equipment, and of large capacity. This addition will 
enable the Jewettville Company to handle successfully 
large operations, which require their high grade red 
front impervious brick. 


О. W. Ketcham supplied the brick for the pavilion for 
the American League Base Ball Club, Philadelphia, illus- 
trated in this month's 
Issue. 

The New Jersey 
Terra Cotta Company 
will supply the archi- 
tectural terra cotta for 
the following new 
buildings: Columbia 
Theater and Office 
Building, New York 
City, W. H. McElfat- 
rick, architect; Bank 
Building, Myrtle St., 
Brooklyn, L. Berger 
& Co., architects; two 
apartment buildings 
for Cathedral Realty 
Company, New York; 
apartment, Broadway 
and 64th St., New 
York, Buchanan & 
Fox, architects; hotel, 
Pittsburg, Pa., М. H. 
Dickinson, architect. 


The tcrra cotta used 
in the Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, illus- 
trated in Тик Brick- 
BUILDER for May was 
supplied by the Atlan- 
tic Terra Cotta Сош- 
pany, and not the 
Atlanta Terra Cotta 
Company, as stated. 


BORLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
Built of brick, made by Ohio Mining 
& Manufacturing Company, 
Thomas Moulding Company, 
Chicago Agents. 

Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Organization, 
Construction and 
Management of Hos- 
pitals, with numerous 
plans and details, by Albert J. Ochsner, M.D., and 
Meyer J. Sturm, architect. Second edition revised and 
enlarged. Chicago, Cleveland Press. 


Medieval Architecture: Its Origin and Development, 
with lists of monuments and bibliographies, by Arthur 
Kingsley Porter. This important work is now ready and 
is offered to subscribers. ‘The first two volumes deal 
with the history of the origins of the Gothic architecture 
and its development in Normandy and the Пе de France, 
and are sold as a set. Price $15.00. There will also be 
a third volume which will be sold separately, and will 
treat of the Saxon, Norman, Early English, Geometric, 


THE BRICK BV ТРН 


SCHOOLIIOUSE, DANVILLE, ILL. 
faced with wire cut dark brown brick, made by Western Brick 
Company. 
Jenney, Mundie & Jensen, Architects. 


Flowing, and Perpendicular styles of English architec- 
ture. This volume is in active preparation, and its pub- 
lication will be announced later. Especial pains have 
been taken with the illustrations, which have been much 
depended upon to tell 
the story of changes 
and developnients as 
well as to make clear 
technical words and 
constructions.  De- 
scriptions in words 
have always been 
eliminated where it 
was possible to sub- 
stitute a visual image. 
The 201 reproductions 
in the first two vol- 
umes are half-tones or 
line cuts ма very 
few exceptions full 
page in size, and in- 
clude many original 
photographs and 
drawings made ex- 
pressly for this work. 
New York, The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 

The Building Me- 
chanics’ Ready Refer- 
ence — Plumbers’, 
Steamfitters', and Tinners’ Edition, by H. G. Richey, 
Superintendent of Construction United States Public 
Buildings. 16mo, vi + 529 pages, 201 figures. Morocco, 
$1.50 net. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


DETAIL ВУ С, AJEELO, АКСИТРКСТ. 
New York Architectural Terra Cotta 
Company, Makers. 


CAR BARN, 
Terra Cotta made by О. W. Ketcham. 
Simonson & Pietsch, Architects. 


BALTIMORE. 


IDAS K BUILDER. IT 


Notice to Bridge Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Builders 


The Board of Park Commissioners of the City of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, being about to connect by waterways the lakes 
of its Park System, is desirous of securing designs, detail 
plans, specifications, and estimates for several bridges which 
shall be of such design as will suit the surroundings. For the 
purpose of obtaining such designs and plans from expert bridge 
engineers and architects, the Board offers $1,500.00 in three 
prizes, as follows: 


First Prize . . . $800.00 
Second Prize . . . 500.00 
Third Prize ... Е 200.00 


The lakes to be connected by canals ог waterways are three in 
number and аге in a choice residential section of thecity. "They are 
encircled by parkways, the banks are beautifully wooded, and in their 
building it is desired 10 construct the highest possible type of Park 
Bridges, such as will be beautiful and in harmony with thesurround- 
ings. It is hoped thatthe opportunity afforded formonumental work 
will, even more than the prizes offered, induce the best bridge archi- 
tects and engineers of the country to enter into this competition. 

Prospective competitors can secure full information by addressing 
the Board. Designs and plans will be received by the Board until 
September 1, 1909, at 5.00 p.m. The bridges are to ђе of concrete, 
stone, or a combination of both. Address 


BOARD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WANTED An architectural draftsman, capable of taking 
full charge of office, A No. 1 on plan, design, and perspective. 
Al classes of work. State salary, experience. Crosby 68, 
Henkel, 705-706 Morris Building, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED AT ОМСЕ— А reliable experienced architec- 
tural draftsman, one who has had a general office training. 
А good opportunity to the right party. Send samples of work, 
state experience and salary required. Address, Alíred H. 
Wheeler, Architect, 416 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED —Position with established architect by draftsman 
of experience, college trained. Thoroughly competent to man- 
age office, detail, design and superintend. Principal experience 
has been with good class of school, church, and domestic 
work. Western N. Y., Penn., or Ohio preferred. Address, 
B. S., care The Brickbuilder. 


A Minneapolis architect needs immediately a draftsman of 
first class experience on working, scale and full sized detail 
drawings. "The office requires carefully studied work and only 
applications with references assuring this will be considered. 
Experience in church work desirable. Write fully as to ex- 
perience, salary, and present location. Address, “ Minne- 
apolis," care The Brickbuilder. 


FOR SALE 


Large Brick Plant and Clay Beds at Clayville, 
New Jersey. Plant equipped with Engines, 
Boilers, Brick Machine, Pulp Mill, Repress 


Machines, etc., etc. Is located on the main 


line West Jersey & Seashore R. R. on a 12 


acre plot. There are 110 actes of good buff 
clay, white sand and gravel situated about a 
mile from the R. R. main line connected with 
a switch from main line. Any further par- 


ticulars may be had by addressing The Clay- 
ville Mining & Brick Co, 1611 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“American Competitions" 


Published by 
THE T-SQUARE CLUB 


Edited by 


ADIN BENEDICT LACEY, Architect 


А most compact and useful record of IMPORTANT Сох- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN ARCHITECTERE, Shows 50 sets 
of competitive drawings. The book contains 132 plans, 
36 sections, 88 elevations, and 11 perspectives, making a 
total of 267 plates, 24 of which are double-size plates. 


The Competitions contoined are: 


Municipal Office Building for the City of New York 

Young Women's Christian Association Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Pa. 

United States Post Office Building, New York 

Capitol о! Porto Rico, San Juan, Porto Rico 

Prison Plant, near lona Island, New York 

Springfield Municipal, Springfield, Mass. 

Parliament Buildings, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


VOLUME TWO 


The edition only 700 copies, 200 of which have already been sold 
Half Morocco Bound, $16.50 Buckram Bound, $15.00 


A few orders for VOLUME ONE can be filled at $13.50 for 
Buckram Bound, and $11.00 for Portfolio 


Expressage prepaid if remittance is made with order 


MAKE MONEY-ORDER OR CHECK PAYABLE TO 


“AMERICAN COMPETITIONS,” Dept. B 
1012 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers full professional 
training in a FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the degree of В. S. 
in Arehitecture. An option is allowed in ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING. The GRADUATE YEAR grantsa Master's degree, 
allowing specialization in advanced work. ADVANCED 
STANDING is granted to college graduates. Qualified DRAFTS- 
MEN, desiring advanced teehnieal training, are admitted with- 
out examination to the TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE leading to a 
Certifieate of Profieieney, and technieal studies onlv шау be 
taken by other persons of approved fitness. ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL INFORMATION address 
Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“STUDIO YEAR BOOK 1909” 


Contains many illustrations showing the recent 
development in the decorative and the applied arts. 
Especially of interest to the interior decoration of 
the house. Showing suggestions for 

INTERIORS RUGS STAINED GLASS 

MANTELS FIXTURES FABRICS, ETC. 


Size, 1134 x 8%, bound in green Buckram. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $3.25. 
COMPLETE YOUR SET THEY ARE BECOMING SCARCE 
“Year Book 1906" - = Е = - $5.00 


"Year Book 1907” - = E E E 6.50 
“Year Book 1908” . = = = - 5.00 


All uniform in size 


et e M. A. VINSON "mime. 
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COMPETITION FOR А BRICK HOUSE. 


Cost not to Exceed $10,000. 


REE EE 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. THIRD PRIZE, $150. 

SECOND PRIZE, $250. FOURTH PRIZE, $100. 22 

MENTIONS. = 

" x 


s 


263728 


PROGRAM. 


— 


БОЙ a ПЕ problem is a house with walls built of brick. Porches, verandas, or piazzas may be in part or wholly 
ома |” of brick or wood. 
š The cost of the house (exclusive of thc land) including heating — equipment complete; plumbing — = 


ЎЎ, 


including all fixtures; gas piping and electric wiring — with fixtures, is not to exceed $10,000. 
Designs which in the opinion of the jury eall for a house which would cost more than the amount named 
to execute will not be considered. 


BR 


271 y 
Ye The plan should provide accommodations for a family of five —three adults and two children — and at RA 
МУ least one servant. There are no restrictions as to size, shape, or style of house — except tlre cost — nor the bU 
Ку size, shape, ог location of lot. Ей 
x Thc partienlar object of this Competition is to obtain designs fora BRICK HOUSE of moderate cost. It с 

52 is especially desired that the treatment of the exterior shall show the possibilities in obtaining charming but 55 
52 restrained effects by the use of bond and jointing and pattern. The BRICK IIOUSE is rieh in precedent, and Be 
Ей the material, whether considered from the esthetic ог the praetieal standpoint, meets in the fullest measure Ей 
VO the demands put upon it. To summarize ;— the Competition ealls for A CHARMING BRICK HOUSE NOR 
i OF MODERATE COST. — 
RE CONSTRUCTION. E 
RB The inethods usually employed in the construction of brick walls may be followed, except that the walls RB 
ЧУЙ are to be wholly of brick and of snfficient thickness to safely carry the load. The program does not call for a 52 
= fireproof house, although that form of construction is not objected to. The choice of briek is left to the 72 

5 designer. КЕ 
мо 
22 DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 2 
Š On one sheet a pen and ink perspective, without wash or color, drawn at a scale of four feet to the inch. E 
S. Also plans of first and second floors at a scale of eight feet to the inch. In connection with the plan of the 5 
s first floor show as much of the arrangement of the lot in the immediate vicinity of the house as space will E 
Вуд permit. > 
A On another sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of eight feet to the inch, — and below n 

the elevation, a sufficient number of details to properly show the briekwork and the special features of the ұй 
275 design, — drawn at half inch scale in black ink without wash or eolor. Sections shown ате to be cross-hatched = 
508 іп such manner as to clearly indicate the material, апа Поог plans аге ќо be blocked іп solid. c Ка 
NU The size of eaeh sheet is to be exactly 24 inches by 18 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn o ка 
КД both sheets one inch from edges, giving а space inside the border lines 22 inches by 16 inches. The sheets аге E 
EU not to be mounted. o 5 
bw Each set of drawings is to be signed by a мот de plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed UA 
ка envelope with the zom de plume оп the exterior and eontaining the true пате and address of the contestant. 
= The drawings are to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the Ей 1 
5552 office of Типик BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., оп or before Sept. 15, 1909. < 
W Drawings submitted in this Competition are at owner's risk from time they are sent until returned, 
s although reasonable care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. | | А 
SR The designs will be judged by thrce or five well-known members of the architectural profession. NE 
5У6 In making the award the jury willtakc into account the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to the == 
5 inaterial employed ; the adaptability of the design as shown by details to the practical constructive require- Ей 
87 ments, and the exeellence of the plan. Š B 


Drawings which do not meet the requirements of the program will not be considered. 
The prize drawings are to beeome the property of THE BrICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to pub- 
lish or exhibit any or all of the others. The full name and address of the architect will be ziven in connection 
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EAR by year the public shows an increasing 
interest in the artistic qualities of domestic archi- 
tecture, and while we have many worthy examples of 
. large and formal residences, our humbler domestic work, 
in charm, repose, and distinction is wofully lacking. 
The increased interest however, 


creased desire for 
country life, and 
outdoor living, has 
given rise to a de- 
mand for modest 
homes designed 
with the same high 
standard of work 
and care in detail 
that the architect 
gives to his larger 
problems. Many 
capable architects 
are unwilling to 
give consideration 
and time from their 
more important 
commissions to 
these smaller prob- 
lems, which is un- 
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following the in- 
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Thatched Roof Effects with Shineles. 


doubtedly the cause of the lamentable work scattered 
through our countrysides and suburbs. 

The architects who have ability and are willing to put 
conscientious study in a small house, have long realized 


the fact that this type of work involves as much atten- 
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N. 
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tion to detail as the larger houses, and greater ingenuity 


to bring forth suc- 
cessful resnlts. 

In this country, 
the old farm build- 
ings of New Eng- 
land and the South, 
built by men who 
had no other end 
than utility in view, 
are still the best ex- 
amples of our do- 
mestic architecture. 
In these we seldom 
see roof lines 
broken into uselcss 
gables, or unmean- 
ing ornament and 
showy paint—all of 
which are a source 
of wasteful expense 
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and depressing things to live with. In our climate a 
sc in the country should be low or give the cffect of 
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being low. “Two stories should be sufficient, and there 
is a peculiar charm in rambling single story wings. 

There is also a charm in passing through casement 
windows of the living room or dining room, down but a 
single step to 
the lawn or out 
upon the brick 
terrace. A 
house high up 
is never quite 
so friendly to 
its garden or 
lawn. 

In a country 
house the great- 
est beauty is 
that of fitness 
of purpose and 
suitability of 
situation. Our 
homes should 
pretend to be 
nothing but 
what they are; 
neither fan- 
tastic in outline 
nor frivolous in 
detail, and they 
will then con- 
tain no qualitics which will detract from simple dignity. 
We should use where possible the local materials at hand, 
for where we find used in any given part of the country 
the materials nature provides, there 15 found the most 
beautiful architecture, becausc it is the most appropriate. 
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The preeminent beauty of the English countryside is 
in no small measure due to its cottages and farm build- 
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ings, generally pleasing in themselves and always in 
harmony with their surroundings. Each is built for 
comfort and convenience, each suiting its position and 
each a renewed proof, if one be needed, that what is 
best adapted to 
its purpose is 
the most beau- 
tiful. The suc- 
cessful roofs in 
the English cot- 
tages owe their 
charm to the 
fact that they 
are unbroken in 
surface and 
treatment. 
Unquestiona- 
bly the roof is 
one of the prin- 
cipal features in 
country house 
designing, shel- 
tering as it does 
the whole build- 
ing and convey- 
ing at once a 
kindly feeling 
of homcliness. 
There is prob- 
ably no falser note in the builder's art than the use of 
one material in imitation of another; while in commer- 
cial work, through conditions well understood, we often 
build falsely, it is with no intent of crudely imitating 
thatch that I have studied the problem here presented, 
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but rather to produce the texture which the thatch roofs 
contain and not to makethe pretense that a cedar shingle 
can imitate the English thatch. 

The aim of the manufaeturers of practically every 
building material, is to produce exact shape, smooth 
surfaces, and uniformity in color, and our workmen have 
been taught to lay every material, whether it be brick, 
stone, or shingles, with absolute accuracy, as the standard 
of the best work, thus produeing that soulless uni- 
formity which may be the pride of the workman, but is 
the despair of the artist. 

It was some years ago, with a commission to design a 
number of farm buildings with unusually attractive set- 
tings, that the problem presented itself of finding a 
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the whole roof by furring on each rafter from 4 inches to 
6 inches in height in the center of the roof and diminish- 
ing the furring to nothing at the ridge and eaves. "The 
furring strips are then laid on horizontally about 4 inches 
on centers. At Ше gables the furring is constructed 
with the greatest care by 1 inch by 2 inch shinglc-strips 
running with the roof rafters, which carry the general 
convex lines of the roof to meet the hanging verge board. 

At the rounding of the gables the furring is brought 
well forward on the verge board and then returned 
against it, forming in section an arc of a circle. "This 
rounding at the gables is greatest at the apex and dimin- 
ishes towards the eaves. Often on a main roof it is de- 
sirable when a decided softening of the gable is wanted, 
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material for the roofs which would carry out the сћагт 
of other materials at hand. 

With the regulation roofing materials sueh as shingles, 
tile, and slate, the problem seemed a discouraging one 
until I remembered that many years ago Mr. McKim, in 
some domestic work at Lenox tried an experiment of 
laying the courses of shingles on a stable roof at varying 
exposures to the weather, with the result that the roof 
surfaces gained somewhat in texture. 

With this example in mind I came across Mr. Magoni- 
gle's admirable Irwin House at Glen Ridge, N. J., which 
showed the sky lines softened by bending the shingles 
slightly at the gables and laying them in horizontal 
courses varying in exposure from 2 inches to 5 inches to 


ма ihe weather. 
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Тһе accompanying illustrations merely show how this 
idea has been developed and carried out. 
In the first place a slightly convex surface is given to 


to drop the roof rafters gradually at the ridge for a dis- 
tance of 3 or + feet back from the verge board. ‘To be 
effective the dropping at the verge boards must necessa- 
rily be sudden. | 

Aside from the rounding of the gables and the soften- 
ing at the eaves and ridges, perhaps the best feature of 
this roof is its texture produced by laying all of the 
eourses of shingles out of the horizontal in long irreg- 
ular waves, so that the courses vary in exposure to the 
weather 1 inch to 5 inches. 

After two courses of shinglcs have becn started at the 
eaves with the butts together, thesc long swceping curves 
should be laid out on the roof with a soft pencil by the 
architect himself. 

То keep the laying from becoming too irregular it is 
sometimes necessary to introduce an absolutely horizon- 
tal coursc in every eight or ten courses of shingles. Even 
then almost constant supervision is necessary in thc ease 
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of inexperienced workmen, 
in order that the waving 
may not become too affected, 
or from failing in the other 
direction by appearing stilted 
and set. 

It is only in the rounding 
of the gables or on quick 
turns in angles between the 
side walls of a dormer and 
the roof surface, that it is 
necessary to steam or wet 
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the shingles. When dry the 
cedar shingle is decidedly 
brittle, but steamed or wet 
it will bend most accommo- 
datingly. 

In some cases of very 
quick curves it is found 
necessary to back-saw or 
split the shingles into narrow 
strips and in all cases of quick 
curves the shingles must be 
nailed through the butts. 
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Аза matter of fact the construction of the furring is 
of the first importance, for with this clumsily or cheaply 
done, no dexterity in the laying of the shingles will briug 
successful results. 

Every valley must be rounded, every ridge softened 
and absolutely no sharp angles permitted in the entire 
roof surface. 

In my early experiments I used sheet lead or zinc to 
cover the apex of 
the gables and the 
ridge of the house, 
but as the workmen 
became more ex- 
perienced I found 
that а perfectly 
tight ridge could be 
constructed with 
the shingles them- 
selves, which is 
ETE more 
effective as the in- 
creasing weathering 
of the shingles 
makes a constantly 
increasing contrast 
between their tone 


and the color of the FARM BUILDING, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. V. 


lead or zinc ridge. 

I have been asked if these roofs are effective as far as 
durability and tightness are concerned. I can only say 
that as about fifty per cent more of shingles are used on 
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a roof of this type than when shingles are ordinarily laid 
at 5 inches to the weather, it is a siniple matter to see 
that such a roof must be more effective where the 
shingles have an average exposure of only 21 inches to 
the weather. 

It is of course obvious to the trained architect or stu- 
dent of design that these roofs can be used appropriately 
in but one way, and that is as an integral part of the de- 
sign. То build 
these roofs on any 
structiire not meant 
to receive them 
would be an archi- 
tectural absurdity. 

Yet this is fre- 
quently the most 
difficult fact to im- 
press upon the lay- 
man. 

Perhaps a letter 
received from a 
gentle lady in some 
western state (se- 
lected from many 
curious inquiries), 
most aptly illus- 
trates this lack of 
understanding in 
thelay-mind. Thelady wrote asking my firm its ** charge 
per square foot " for **designing a thatch roof” for her 
house, the superstructure of which was already erected. 
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Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to 


Hospital Buildings — Ill. 


BY D. D. 


S ÀN alternate for the gravity method of exhaust- 

ing the air from the room to be ventilated there 
may be used an exhaust fan system, in which case the 
fan may be placed in the attic, on the roof, or in the 
basement, as may be found most convenient. The fan 
is thus used instead of the accelerating coils to insure 
a draft in the ventilating flues, its merit being its posi- 
tive action and the possibility of reducing the size of the 
vent flues, if necessary, because of the increased velocity 
obtainable, although many experts make a practice of 
maintaining the same size of vent flues as in the gravity 
system of exhausting the air. The registers should, in 
any case, be as large as in the gravity system in order to 
prevent improper air velocities, resulting in drafts, in 
the room, 

The objections to the use of the fan lay in the danger 
of its being noisy, the hum or noise of a fan being partic- 
ularly trying in the case of persons suffering from 
nervous disorders, and in the possibility of the fan with- 
drawing more air than is supplied by the fresh air system, 
when not so intended, both of which objections may be 
removed by proper designing, the most important ele- 
ment in overcoming the first objection being the proper 
mounting of the fan and its motor or engine and the 
connection of the fan to the vent ducts, as will be 
explaincd later on. 

It may easily be shown that where a large amount of 
air is to be moved it is less expensive to make use of a 
fan than to use accelerating coils, and it is usually quite 
as simple in operation. : 

А fan or blower may be made use of in supplying the 
fresh air instead of using a gravity system of air supply. 
Such a system is often called a plenum system. The air 
may still be heated by the indirect radiators at the base 
of the flues, being driven by the fan to and through 
the indirect radiators, in most cases being first partially 
heated by being passed through tempering coils at the 
fan. The indirect radiators at the flues are then called 
reheaters, and are made smaller. Such a system makes 
possible the individual control of the temperature of the 
different rooms and is an admirable system. 

Where there are objections to the placing of indirect 
radiators at the base of the flues, as, for instance, where 
they would disfigure finished rooms in the basement, use 
may be made of what is known as the double duct sys- 
tem, in which two ducts are carried from the fan to the 
base of each flue, the upper duct containing air heated to 
a high temperature by being passed through the temper- 
ing and reheating coils located at the fan, the lower duct 
containing tempered air of a less temperature which has 
passed through the tempering coil only, the warm air 
duct being of sufficient size to carry all of the air re- 
quired if necessary, the lower duct usually being of the 
same width and about two thirds the depth of the hot air 
duct. Branch connections are made from both ducts 
to the base of the vertical flue, with a mixing damper at 
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the point of this double connection or junction. ‘This 
damper is controlled from the room above by an auto- 
matic temperature controlling system, if possible, or by 
hand if necessary. 

The hot blast system or single duct system without 
reheaters at the base of the flues, in which all the heating 
and regulating of the temperature of the various rooms 
of the building is done at the fan, is not to be recom- 
mended because of the total lack of proper means by 
which the temperature of the rooms may be controlled 
individually according to the different exposures or other 
requirements. 

With the plenum system the vitiatcd air may be ex- 
hausted by the gravity method, or the air may be both 
introduced and exhausted by means of fans. In many 
cases this is not only desirable but, as in the case of 
large hospitals, it is necessary because of the volume of 
air which is required, and the limited space available for 
flues, which necessitates smaller flues and a higher 
velocity of the air therein. When the entire dependence 
for warming and ventilating is placed upon a fan system 
great care must be used to so design the system as to 
insure against a breakdown. 

In this connection it is well to note that a fan in itself 
seldom breaks down, but occasionally a motor or engine 
will give trouble, on account of which fact it is desirable 
that duplicate engines or motors be installed if possible, 
or at the least it is important that there be kept on hand 
duplicates of the important parts of thc motors, etc., 
which will inake possible quick repairs. It may be pos- 
sible to install duplicate outfits complete, or two fans of 
such size that they may both be used ordinarily, each for 
a part of the building, while in case of breakdown to one 
the other may, by means of cross connections, be made 
to provide the entire building with a sufficient amount of 
air and heat to prevent discomfort. 

In setting the fan, its bearings, and the engine or 
motors used to drive it, it is important that the founda- 
tions be kept entirely separate from any of the building 
foundations, in doing which it is wise to have a layer of 
sand one inch or more in thickness under and about the 
foundations on all sides. The fan wheel may well be 
mounted on a shaft having its bearings entirely inde- 
pendent of the fan casing, the foundation for these bear- 
ings being entirely independent of foundations for the 
fan, motor, or building. “he peripheral velocity of the 
fan wheel and the velocity of the air through the fan dis- 
charge outlet should be kept as low as possible, but the 
safe maximum varies with different types of fans and 
under different conditions. In hospital work under 
usual conditions a peripheral velocity of the wheel of 
about 4,200 feet may be considered the maximum with a 
velocity of air through the fan discharge outlet of not over 
1,800 feet per minute, this being regulated by the size of 
thc fan discharge opening. In connecting the air ducts 
to the fan it is well to place a canvas sleeve consisting 
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of two thicknesses of ten ounce canvas securely fastened 
to fan and duct, applying thereto four coats of lead and 
oil paint. “This sleeve should be about 8 inches long. 
Particularly if the motor be an alternate current motor, 
it is wise to place the motor, belt, and fan pulley in a 
room having no connection with the air chamber or ducts, 
by extending the shaft through the wall, and in some 
cases it is even necessary to provide a wood box lined 
with hair felt and canvas held in place by wire to cover 
the motor, belt, and fan pulley. 

There are many hospital superintendents who object to 
the use of the fan system, while quite as many will be 
found who preferthe fan system. Both have their proper 
places and both may, by proper design, be made to cover 
a large range of service. Objections raised to the fan 
system are usually by superintendents who have had 
unfortunate experiences with fan systems which have 
been so designed or installed that the operation of the 
fans has becn noticeable in the wards and rooms of the 
hospital, or else drafts or other unsatisfactory results 
have been obtained therefrom. A fan system can always 
be installed which will be noiseless and satisfactory, and 
so that no difference in operation can be detected when 
compared with the gravity system. On the reverse hand 
in a great many cases a gravity system can be installed 
which will give just as positive and satisfactory results 
as the fan system, and in small buildings it is usually 
more desirable. 

Much inight be said of the matter of the proper loca- 
tion of fresh air and vent flues, and the location of their 
openings into the rooms. Both warm air and vent open- 
ings and their connecting risers may, to advantage, be 
placed on the outside walls if properly insulated, or they 
тау be placed on the crosswise partitions, the warm 
outlet being placed nearer the outside wall with the vent 
riser on or near the inside wall It is not wise to place 
both warm air and vent openings on the inside walls, as 
the air moving from the warm air opening to the outside 
wall, dropping down there as it is cooled and then pass- 
ing back across the floor will cause drafts and cold floors 
unless direct radiators are used on the outside walls, 
which, as previously stated, are undesirable in rooms 
occupied by patients. 

The air opening from the warm air flue into the room 
may be placed about eight feet above the floor, or it 
may be placed under the window, the latter arrangement 
meeting with much favor among engineers and hospital 
superintendents. In this latter position the warm air, as 
it enters the room meets with or opposes the downward 
current of air formed by the cooling effect of the win- 
dows and walls and so prevents drafts. It is found that 
the diffusion of the air throughout the room, with the 
volume dampers in the fresh air and vent ducts properly 
adjusted, 15 thorough. 

Тће proper location of the opening for the removal of 
the vitiated air is also much discussed, the principal 
point of difference in opinions being as to whether the 
opening shall be at the floor or at theceiling. "There are 
strong advocates of both positions. "The opening at the 
ceiling doubtless involves the greatest expense of opcra- 
ting as it takes more heat out with the air removed, but 
either position will give satisfactory ventilation if prop- 
епу designed and managed. If the outlet is placed high 
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the inlet must be low and enough fresh air must be sup- 
plied to maintain a slight plenum condition in the room. 
The general consensus of opinion has long favored the 
bottom opening and it may be counted upon to give 
entirely satisfactory results. Many engineers provide 
both top and bottom openings, usually with a switch 
damper so arranged that the top opening may be used in 
summer, when it is desirable to relieve the heat of the 
room as much as possible or when special occasion de- 
mands, the bottom opening being used during the cold 
weather. 

It is difficult, in the light of recent tests, to maintain 
that a majority of the CO, settles to the floor for, because 
of the temperature at which the air is exhaled from the 
lungs and the movement of the air in the room, it will 
be found in varying amounts throughout the room. The 
aim therefore should be to secure the introduction and 
thorough diffusion of a constant amount of fresh air 
throughout the room and the constant removal of a like 
amount of the vitiated air. 

In operating rooms it is important that both top and 
bottom vent openings be provided, as in the use of ether 
and chloroform the fumes of one rise to the ceiling wliile 
the fumes of the other settle to the floor. It is custom- 
ary to provide a separate fan for the ventilation of the 
operating room, especially because it is desirable to 
provide for the rapid removal of the air immediately 
following an operation. 

In every fresh air and vent flue there should be pro- 
vided a volume or adjusting damper by means of which 
the amount of air to be supplied to or removed from 
the room may be regulated. In the case of an air open- 
ing into a room placed above the level of the head a уе- 
locity of the entering air of 300 feet per minute may be 
safely permitted, while in the casc of an opening placed 
below this level a velocity of 150 feet per minute is the 
maximum permissible and 100 feet per minute is often 
desirable, as in the case of operating rooms or openings 
placed near beds. 

In hospitals and schools it is becoming common prac- 
tice to omit the registers at the air openings. The 
architect tries to eliminate all square corners and ге- 
cesses for the collection of dust so that there would seeni 
to exist no warrant for putting in a register or register 
face which has a multitude of small corners in which and 
back of which dust may collect. А neat sheet metal out- 
let box to which the plaster may be brought is installed 
without the register, and in the case of the fresh air inlet 
deflecting plates are usually included in the outlet box to 
diffuse or divide the current of air and so reduce the 
velocity as it enters the room. 

Hospitals designed for certain diseases require special 
treatment, as in the case of hospitals for contagious dis- 
eases, in which special care must be used in the arrange- 
ment of flues and an extra amount of air must be provided, 
or as in the case of hospitals for tuberculosis patients, in 
which it is customary to open the wards to the outdoor 
air at various times, in view of which requirement the 
system should be designed to make possible the rapid 
heating of the rooms. 

In the hospital special consideration should be given 
to the matter of the location of the boiler plant. If pos- 
sible it should be placed in an outside building because 
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of the desirability of removing as far as possible from 
the building the noise, gases, and dust incident to the 
operation of the plant. If the hospital consists of a 
group of buildings a central plant is in every way desir- 
able, not only for the above reasons but because of the 
increased economy of operation and decreased cost of 
maintenance. Such a plant may, to advantage, be com- 
bined with a lighting plant, which, because of the use of 
the exhaust steam in the heating plant, results in seeur- 
ing the necessary electric current at practically the cost 
of the interest and depreciation charge on the cost of the 
lighting plant. То such a combined plant is frequently 
added the laundry plant, vacuum cleaning plant, water 
filtration plant, etc. 

In undertaking to give some rules and formilas it is 
possible to refer here to those only that are most com- 
monly used with an aim to cover the needs of the aver- 
age steam heating and ventilating system for a small 
building. 

The warming system aud the ventilating system of a 
hospital building are inseparably one. А system of venti- 
lating can be made to accomplish both warming and 
ventilating, while every ventilating system requires for 
the greater part of the year the warming of the air 
provided thereby. 

In the design of the plant there must be first deter- 
mined the total amount of heat required to overcome the 
losses through the windows, doors, walls and skylights, 
roofs and floors, and in addition there must be deter- 
mined the amount of heat carried out with the vitiated 
air removed by the ventilating system. 

The unit of measure of heat is the British Thermal 
Unit, usually abbreviated to В. T. U. or termed ‘ heat 
unit," which is the amount of heat required to raise 
one pound of pure water 1?, or to be exact, from 62? to 63? 
Fahrenheit. This equals 778 foot pounds, or 33,305 heat 
units equal one horse-power, and one pound of ice in melt- 
ing is equal to 142 heat units. The importance of a clear 
understanding of this unit of measure is imperative as 
АП heat calculations are based thereon. It should serve 
the heating and ventilating engineer as the two foot rule 
serves the carpenter. 

With the required number of heat units known the 
radiator and boiler capacity is easily determined, and 
then the size of pipes and other details follow. 

The use of a rule-of-thumb method of determining the 
radiation required cannot be too strongly condemned, 
particularly the method of allowing a certain number of 
cubie feet of space to each square foot of radiation. It 
is not uncommon to find in the same building some 
rooms requiring 1 square foot of radiation to 30 cubic feet 
of contents, while other rooms will require but 1 square 
foot of radiation to 200 cubic feet of space, the difference 
being due to the difference in the sizes of the rooms, the 
ratio of cubic contents to exposed walls and glass areas, 
the points of the compass, construction, ctc. 

For buildings made up of rooms of not over 12,000 to 
16 000 cubie feet of space each, heated by direct radia- 
tion, Professor Carpenter's formula for determining the 
square feet of radiation required will be found very 
satisfactory. 

This rule is as follows : Add together the area of the 
glass surface in square fect, one quarter of the area of 
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the exposed wall, cubic feet of space times .04 (use .04 for 
the first floor rooms, .02 for rooms on upper floors, and 
.06 for halls, ete.), and multiply the sum of these three 
items by the proper faetor taken from the following 
tables: 


FOR DIRECT RADIATION 


г Atmos. + А : TIE 
EDU Temp. pre а, 10 Ibs. Пот WATER 
2 (OUI. 

air [Г 212 219 240 160 150 
+10 50 318 „14 212 223 29 

0 50 .20 „19 „15 .28 РА) 

— 10 50 225 227] 19 „33 30 

+ 10 60 gi .18 .165 „А „30 

4 0 60 SS) 522 196 37 35 
Е 10 60 دک‎ || 26: 75 „44 „41 
ER +10 5 70 .26 27 22 ET 34 
DOLES 152 „25 .245 .47 .40 

— 10 70 .35 A .26 555 .45 
ESO) 50 233 .30 24 .54 435 

0 50 .38 .33 xl .62 .50) 

— 10 80 .42 .38 3 70 .56 


-— 
Ordinarily assume two pounds pressure in steam and 160 in hot water. 
FOR INDIRECT RADIATION. 
Cu it air регза. WEB. Т. С. pen sq: it: 
Heating lleating 
Surface per hour. Surface per hour. 


Factor to obtain 
sq. ft. of 
Heating Surface. 


First | Secondand | First Secondand First Secondand 
Floor. | Third Floor. Floor. Third Floor, Floor. Third Floor. 


Zero to 
70° 
Steam 
212^ 


Zero to 
70 
Steam 
228 


Zero to 
60° 
Steam 
212> 
Zero to 
70° 
Water | 

160 


Zero to 


13 .49 1 88 294 324 456 


.69 16 1 96 294 


STEAM. 


16 si 188 282 324 456 


1.06 210; | 2% 192 220 330 


.89 190 150 DAS 2€0 390 


Нот WATER. 


212 equals atmospheric pressure; 225 equals five pounds pressure. 


For first floor rooins with indirect radiation and having 
floor registers in the wall near the Поог approximately 
fifty per cent тоге indirect radiation than direct radia- 
tion will usually be found to be required to do the same 
work. 


НЕ Campanile of St. Mark's has now reached sich 

a height as to make an almost startling objeet- 
lesson on the terribly prosaic state of hardness, tight- 
ness, smoothness, novelty, and rigid repair in which the 
ages of antiquity possessed the buildings we hold vener- 
able," says the London Chronicle. ** lt is a perfect fac- 
simile of the original belfry tower of which the fall gave 
a shock to all hearts," it continues, “апа that beautiful 
tower, before it fell, had a surface, a sweetness, an im- 
perceptible disintegration which was the bloom of time. 
A random touch of green lodged between its bricks, 
thanks to the birds or the winds. 115 successor is an 
almost hideous disappointment, and looks like nothing 
but a part of some monstrous factory." 
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The Housing 


BY GEORGE 


N THE illustrations of the previous articles we have 

studied what is being done in housing in the larger 
cities in America. In the text we have considered what 
can be done in the way of model housing. We will now 
consider what cannot be done with regard to housing, 
that is to say, we will see what is allowed and what is 
prohibited by the tenement code or buildings laws of 
the different cities of America. 

New York City was the first to pass a tenement code, 
this some eight years ago. It was as the outcome of 
investigations, revealing an appalling state of affairs, 
that a restricting tenement code became an absolute 
necessity. “This 
was soon fol- 
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and Toledo include all houses occupied by two or more 
families; Boston, Baltimore, Providence, and Kansas 
City fix the limit at four or more families or three or 
more families on any floor. 

FIREPROOF TENEMENTS. In New York, Rochester, 
Louisville, Denver, and New Jersey every tenement 
house over six stories in height must be fireproof. In 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington all over five stories must be fireproof, while in 
Pennsylvania, St. Paul, and St. Louis all tenements over 
four stories must be fireproof. 

WOODEN TENEMENTS. New York, New Jersey, Boston, 
St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Cleve- 


Е = Le Ho 5 
lowed by special T Ager y land, Providence, 
tenement laws in [| BEDRMT LIVING ем (вео ем |веок T Wash ingto m 

PARLOR PARLOR 


ГЕ 


Boston, Balti- sec n peo en | 
more, Philadel- + LA > Бг 


phia, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, and 
Washington, and 


Toledo, Kansas 
City, Syracuse, 
Cincinnati, and 


by state laws in 


New York, New FF 
f 


Jersey, Pennsyl- | BEO ем 
vania, Connecti- || Y rl 
cut, апа Wis- || == i MPs 


consin. The | veo км H 
tenement codes ч 

of Chicago, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, 
and San Fran- Beben Livine Я] 
cisco are consid- 
ered the best. 
The constitution- | | 
ality of tenement ү | 


2 бег em | верым Ë vine t 
house legislation 1 
was determined RES : "ER 
bya final decision EM та т [ 
in the United 
States Supreme 
Court in 1906. 
In these tene- 
ment codes the question of safety and health are taken 
up in some detail, but the question of comfort as affect. 
ing housing is barely touched upon. ‘his is as should 
be expected because safety and health are far more vital 
than comfort. The question of safety is considered only 
in regard to safety from fire, and health; in relation to 
light and air, sanitary arrangements, cleanliness, and 
over-crowding. 

DEFINITION or TENEMENT. In New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, and in the cities of 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Washington, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Denver, Rochester, Syracuse, Columbus, and Los 
Angeles, a tenement house is defined as a building which 
is occupied as a residence by three or more families liv- 
ing independently of each other and doing their own 
cooking on the premises, or by two families or more on 
one floor so living and cooking. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
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OPEN COURT 


n [ вен Ho Ny San Francisco 
| ed : limit wooden 
لا‎ ЈЕ. ЕР ШЕШЕН ho 


tenements to 
three stories in 
height, with a 
maximum of ac- 
commodation of 
three families, or 
two stories in 
height with two 
families pes 
floor. 

Fire Escares. 
New York and 
New Jersey re- 
quire a fire es- 
cape opening 


- 
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directly from one 
room in each 
apartment in 
each story above 
the ground floor. 
These fire es- 
capes are elaborately detailed as to construction, with 
angle of stairs, etc. Chicago is nearly the same, not 
quite as stringent, while most of the other cities require 
some sort of fire escape on all tenements over three 
stories in height. 

Staırwavs. In New York and New Jersey every 
tenement must have at least one flight of stairs from en- 
trance to roof at least 3 feet wide. This shall be fire- 
proof throughout. In Chicago and Cleveland every . 
tenement must have two flights of stairs from entrance 
to roof, to which every apartment should be accessible. 
Boston, San Francisco, and Providence are similar to 
New York. 

Han AND Stair Partrrioss. In New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis the stair hall with its entrance 
from the street must be enclosed on all sides with fire- 
proof non-combustible walls, and the doors opening on to 
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these must ђе Fe Baltimore allow 
fireproof and SS a ТИ — —— seventy рег 
self-closing. In cent of an in- 
New Jersey and Le ا‎ terior lot to 
Boston these | ђе occupied. 
partition enclos- k A OCUPA PUD иды ГА Cuore Connecticut, 
ing walls may 4 Chicago, San 
be of wooden сћ се LES Francisco, and 
studs with wire | === =e J AN © Washington al- 
lath. е ШЕЛІ $ | low seventy- 

SHAFTS. In — ~ five per cent to 


every city light 
and vent shafts 
and elevator 


be occupied. 
Cleveland al- 
lows only sixty- 


and dumb- five per cent to 
waiter shafts Жы ђе occupied. 
must ђе Нге- For corner lots 
proof through- New York, Con- 
out. necticut, Cleve- 
GENERAL. In land, Baltimore, 
Deariv every and Washing- 
eity it is re- | ton all allow 
quired that in | пипер rnt 
every tenement to Ђе occupied. 
house living or Chicago allows 
sleeping rooms eighty-five DET 
should have at cent and San 
least one win- Francisco 
dow opening ninety-five per 
ес у on a N L cent to be occn- 
street, yard, or pied. 
court, the top YARDS. In 
05 TEE сочи 25 зо 
of which win- Поа о г New York at 
E shall be SECOND PRIZE DESIGN, SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR NEW YORK MODEL the rearof every 
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within one foot 
of the ceiling. 
HEIGHT or TENEMENTS. New York, New Jersey, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and Cleveland limit the height of 
tenements to one and one half times the width of the 
widest street on which the building faces. "The same is 
true in San Francisco except for fireproof structures. 
In Boston the limit is two and one half times the width 
of the street with a maximum height of 125 fcet. In 
St. Louis tenements are limited to 150 feet and those on 
streets 60 feet or less in width, to two and one half times 
the width of thestreet. Washington limits all tenements 
to the width of the streets between building lines with a 
maximum height of 90 feet. Providence limits all to 
90 feet unless fireproof. Rochester permits no tene- 
ment to exceed in height 
four times its horizontal 
dimension. In Liverpool, 
Glascow, and Berlin, tene- 
ments are limited in height 
to the width of the street, 
and in Edinburgh to one 
and one quarter times the 
widthof the street. In Paris 
the height limitation aver- 
ages about one and one half 
times the width of thestreet. 
РЕВСЕХТАСЕ ОЕ Lor Oc- 
СМЕР, New York and 
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tenement house 
on an interior 
lot there must be a yard extending across the whole width 
of the lot at least 12 feet dcep and this depth shall be 
increased 1 foot for every 12 fect of added height above 
60 feet. The same shall be deducted for every 12 feet 
below 60 feet, with a minimum depth of 10 feet. On 
corner lots the rear yard must be 10 feet in depth. In 
New Jersey the rear yards for tenements 50 feet in 
height must be 16 feet deep. In Pennsylvania the rear 
yard must occupy twenty per cent of the arca of the lot 
and never be less than 8 feet in depth. On corner lots 
this is reduced to ten per cent. The Connecticut law 
is similar to the New York law. In Chicago thc rear 
yard of intcrior lots must occupy ten per cent of the area 
of the lot with a minimum 
depth of 10 feet. 1n corner 
lots the rear yard shonld 
equal eight per cent of the 
lot. In Boston, tenements 
50 feet high or less must 
have a rear yard 12 feet 
deep, which increases 1 foot 
in width to each additional 
10 feet in height above 50 
feet. Гог corner lots the 
yard mist be at least 6 feet 
and shonld increase 
3alti- 


eene 1 
= 


| | 
Sa) 


wide 


TRUST, LONDON. correspondingly. 


.creased 6 inches in 
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more and San Francisco are 
similar to New York. In 
Cleveland buildings up to 
40 feet high on interior lots 
inust have a yard 10 feet 
wide and for each additional 
1214 feet the yard must be 
increased 1 foot in depth. 
Washington requires a yard 
10 feet deep on an interior 
lot, and for each additional 
foot over 20 feet in height 
of a building the yard must m 
be increased 6 inches in alo; 
breadth. de 
In London the rear yard 
must contain 150 square 


w. 
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provided at its base with ап 
intake from street or yard 
at least 3 feet wide by 7 feet 
high. In New Jersey outer 
courts on lot line for tene- 
ments over three stories in 
height must be 2 feet 8 
inches wide. Innerlot line 
courts for tenements ex- 
ceeding four stories in 
height must be not lessthan 
8 feet by 14 feet, and in- 
creased 6 inches in width 
and 1 foot in length for 
every added 12 feet above 
50 feet. Pennsylvania re- 
quires that the distance 


feet and be at least 10 feet 
in depth. In Manchester, 
¿ngland, the rear yard 
must contain 250 square feet, in Liverpool, 150 square 
feet and 10 feet of depth for buildings under 30 feet 
high, and 15 feet of depth for buildings over 30 feet 
high. Dundee, Scotland, requires the yard to equal in 
area one third of the lot area. Edinburg requires the 
yard to equal three quarters of the area of the lot occu- 
pied by the building, and if the building exceeds four 
stories in height the area of the yard must equal the area 
of the building. 

Courts. In New York outer courts on lot line must 
be 6 feet wide for tenements 60 feet high and increased 
or decreased 6 inches in width for each 12 feet added or 
subtracted from the above 60 feet in height. If the 
length of the court exceeds 65 feet, its width must be 
increased 1 foot for every 30 or less feet above 65. Outer 
courts between 
wings or parts of 
the same building 
are double these fig- 
ures. Inner lot line 
courts must be at 
least 12 feet wide 
and 24 feet long for 
tenements 60 feet 
in height, and in- 
creased Or Ue. 


width and 1 foot in 
length for every 12 
feet, or fraction, 
added or subtracted 
from the above 60 
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feet, except that in 
tenements four 
stories or under in 
height, for only two 
families on a floor, 
courts may be 8 feet 
by 14 feet. Inner 
courts not on the 


from every window in a 
tenement house to the party 
wall line opposite to it must 
be at least 8 feet. Courts and open spaces between tene- 
ment houses and between the wings of a tenement house 
must be 12 feet wide. Inner courts are forbidden. In 
Chicago inner courts for four story buildings must con- 
tain 160 square feet with 8 feet as least width. For six 
stories the inner court must contain 400 square feet with 
16 feet as least width. For outer courts the least width 
is half of the above, except where the outer court is en- 
closed between wings, when the dimensions are the same 
as the above. In Boston outer lot line courts must be at 
least 6 feet wide for tenements 50 feet high or less. Be- 
tween wings this is doubled. Inner lot line courts must 
be at least 8 feet wide for tenements 50 feet high, and 
must have an area of at least 80 square feet. Inner courts 
not on a lot line are double these figures. In Baltimore 
a four story tene- 
ment must have 
225 square feet in 
its inner court with 
a minimum width 
of 8 feet. A six 
Story tenement re- 
quires 350 square 
feet with 11 feet as 
minimum width. 
In Cleveland outer 
lot line courts for 
four stories must be 
6 feet wide, and for 


*ix stories, 9 feet 
wide. Inner lot 
line courts for four 
stories must be 6 
feet wide with a 
minimum area of 
108 square feet; six 
stories high, 9 feet 
in width, with an 
area of 243 square 
feet. Courts not 


lot line double these 
fiaures. Every 
inner court must be 
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on the lot line are 
double these fig- 
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ciseo outer eourts for tencments four stories high must 
be 4 feet wide, and for six stories, 8 feet wide. For inner 
eourts these widths are doubled with a minimum area 
of 160 square feet for four stories, and 400 square fcet 
for six stories. London requires that the width of an 
enelosed court in front of a habitable room window 
should be equal one half the height measured from the 
window sill to the top of the opposite wall. Glascow 
requires that in front of at least one half of every sleep- 
ing room window there should be an open space cqual 
to three quarters the height of the wall from the floor of 
the room to the roof. In Berlin outer courts must be 
8 feet wide, and between opposite windows 20 feet widc. 

Rear Ткхемехтв. In most cities rear tenements are 
forbidden. Where they exist, an open space of from 
25 to 30 feet between them and the front tenement is 
required. In Chieago, Baltimore, Kansas City, and 
Columbus this open spaee is 10, 15, 20, or 25 feet ac- 
cording to whether the lower tenement is one, two, 
three, or four or more stories in height. Washington 
requires the difference between such buildings to be 
equal to one half the height of the tenement plus one 
half the height of the lower building. 

AIR AND VENT Suarrs. Every vent shaft in New 
York 60 feet in height must have an area of at least 20 
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square feet. In New Jersey when 50 feet high, it must 
have 9 square feet of area. In Chicago, for a four story 
building, it must have 36 square feet, for a six story 
building, 72 square feet. In Boston, when 50 feet high, 
the area should be 15 square feet. In Cleveland, for 
four stories, the area should be 32 square fcet, for six 
stories, 72 square feet. 

AREA AND HEIGHT Gr New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connectieut, Chicago, and Baltimore all require that 
every apartment shall eontain one room with not lessthan 
120 square feet of floor area, and that all other rooms 
except toilet rooms should contain at least 70 square feet. 
In Cleveland and San Francisco we find it the same 
except that the 70 square feet is increased to 80 square 
feet and in Boston to 90 square feet. In most cities 
water elosets shall be at least 2 feet 4 inches wide. In 
New York, New Jersey, and Daltimore rooms shall be 
9 feet in clear from floor to eeiling. In Connecticnt, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, and San Francisco, 8 feet 


Rooms. 
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6 inehes, while in Pennsylvania, St. Louis, Providenee, 
and Grand Rapids they may be 8 feet. Most cities re- 
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quire the window area of all habitable 
one tenth of the floor area. 

WiNpows iN Haris. Most cities require that all pub- 
lie halls in tenements should have windows opening 
directly to the open air. 

CELLAR AND BASEMENT Rooms. In most cities base- 
ment rooms may be occupied if 8 feet 6 inches in height 
with a ceiling at least 5 feet above the ground level. 

WATER CLOSET New York, Хем 
Jersey, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, San Franeisco, and 
Baltimore require a water eloset within each apartment, 
provided that where apartments consist of one or two 
rooms, there must be a water elosct for every three 
rooms. 

OVERCROWDING. 


rooms to equal 


ACCOMMODATIONS, 


Most eities require that no living or 
sleeping room shall eontain less than 400 cubic feet of 
air space for every person over twelve years of age and 
200 cubic feet for every person under twelve. For Cleve- 
land these figures become 500 and 300 respectively. 
In New Orleans 600 cubic feet are required per per- 
son, while in Denver the maximum is reaehed with 
700 cubie feet. Four hundred and 200 eubic feet is 
the general requirement in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

CLEANLINESS or BurrpriNóos Every city has provisions 
for the inspeetion of tenement houses to see that the 
rooms, passages, stairs or water elosets, eellars and 
courts of the houses be kept clean. In most eities there 
is further provision that the walls of all courts except 
such as faee upon the street shall be whitewashed by 
the owner as often as the tenement department 
require. 


may 


All the laws have provisions with regard to the admin- 
istration and enforcing of their parts and into the details 
of which it is not necessary to go. These laws are excel- 
lent in a preventative way; tliey are good as far as they 
go, but they have an unfortunate tendency to prevent 
the development of new ideas in tenement planning, by 
throwing all sorts of obstructions in the way of any 
departure from the stock type. They do prevent a great 
deal of poor building and impossible arrangement, but 
they do not make it possible or advantageous for an 
owner to erect a tenement any better than the minimum 
required by law. 

Norr.— Further details in regard to. these laws may be obtained 
from the excellent comparative summary of the Tenement Regula- 
tions of United States recently compiled by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Department of the Wisconsin State Library at Madison, Wis. 
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Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


UY C. HOWARD WALKER. 


NE of the primary essentials of monumental archi- 
tecture as taught in the schools, is that of the sense 
of the proportions of geometric solids in their relations 
to each other. ‘The simplicity of an easily comprehended 
mass is in itself a far step towards architectural dignity, 
and when in addition to its planes and silhouctte the de- 
tails of its openings and of its embellishment are finely 
placed and in just proportions, there inevitably results 
monumental architecture of the best type. This state- 
ment is almost axiomatic, and is easily demonstrated by 
the consideration of a number of the noblest buildings of 
the past. Certainly the Pyramids are geometric solids 
pure and simple, and have been considered the epitome 
of dignity. ‘The temples of the Greeks, the Mausoleums, 
whether square in plan like that of Halicarnassus, or cir- 
cular like those of Augustus and of Hadrian, are simple 
geometric solids beautifully decorated with details, as are 
also the brick Campanile of North Italy and the Baptistries 
of Tuscany. Each of these has simple requirements of 
plan which can and rightly should be expressed by equally 
simple exteriors. It is the constant desire of the skilled 
architect to reduce the intcgral factors of his design to as 
few as possible as far as solids are concerned — to avoid 
eccentricities and unnecessary fantasy and finally to em- 
bellish adequately. When there appears a building which 
has all these attributes, which while containing a number 
of rooms of various sizes and several mezzanine stories 
has maintained great simplicity of mass associated with 
interesting detail, it is a natural conclusion that it has been 
thoroughly and well studied, and when in addition the 
scale of the detail has been carefully modulated to every 
portion of building and the areas of the different surfaces 
of tone and of color have been proportioned to each 
other, the further conclusion is that it has been intelli- 
gently and skilfully studied. Such a building is the 
Masonic Temple at Brooklyn, by Messrs. Lord & Hew- 
lett and Pell & Corbett, associated. То have treated 
this building as a simple cube, which had monumental 
character at once from its mass, and then to have so 
proportioned an order upon its facades that the stylobate, 
order, and parapet are in admirable harmony whilc at the 
samc time they accommodate and express the various 
mezzanine stories, is an admirable achievement. 

Especially ingenious is the way in which two stories 
are obtained over the entablature without jeopardizing 
either the proportion or the weight of the parapet. 

The windows immediately above the cyma, while en- 
tirely performing their work as light openings, are almost 
entirely conceäled from below, and the setback of the 
top story and its change in tone completes the mass ad- 
mirably. “he whole method of obtaining two stories of 
windows above the entablature without losing the sur- 
face of the parapet and without making it too heavy is 
very successful. "The relative scale of the detail to the 
various parts of the building has been carefully studied. 
Тће facias of the belt courses, broad in comparison with 
the curved moldings, give strong horizontal lines and 

hadows that define tlie factors of the mass. As has 
been mentioned, these factors are simple. There is a 


high stylobatc containing thc first floor and the first 
mezzanine. 

The second mezzanine is contained within the plinth 
base of the order. Тће mistake of making the openings 
in this story too large or too high could very readily have 
occurred. As it is, they are longer than their height, 
and therefore are horizontal units, running with the 
plinth, not across it, and therefore beconiing a part of it. 
It is perhaps open to question whether grills in thcse 
windows placed nearly upon the plane of the ashlar 
would not have still further maintained the integrity of 
the plinth, but probably the grills would have cut out 
too much light and have been impracticable. At first 
thought it seemed as if it would have been preferable to 
omit brick in this plinth course and to have made it 
wholly of light terra cotta, but perhaps this would have 
called attention to the window openings by contrast and 
have made them too important. Obviously the idea was 
to modulate the tones gradually into the brickwork, but 
it is doubtful if any such modulation is necessary be- 
tween an order and the base upon which it stands. If 
this plinth course could have been all of terra cotta with 
windows witli grills, it might have appeared a little more 
solid. “his however is somewhat carping criticism, as 
the work is excellent as it is. 

The order embraces three stories, when stories exist. 
It is the Ionic order of the Erectheion type. The stepped 
wall base is carried between the columns and softens the 
transition between the stylobate and order. The columns 
are engaged and are in antis, there being a double pilas- 
ter flanking the colonnade on the facade, with narrow 
windows between the pilasters. The corners of the 
building show beyond the outermost pilaster. Between 
the columns, about two thirds of the height of the shaft, 
is a Doric sub-entablature of terra cotta separating the 
two lower stories of the colonnade from the upper. This 
is carried on slender pilasters engaged with the columns. 
It is in excellent scale and well placed below the Ionic 
capitals. But a continuation of the belt is carried be- 
tween the brick pilasters at either side of the colonnade as 
a panel with a roundel in the center. This panel appears 
to be the one detail which could have been improved. 
Before criticizing it, it should be acknowledged that it is 
very good as it is, but that it is open to the following 
suggestions: In the order, between base and epistyle, 
all the factors excepting the Doric belt are vertical in 
their motive. The vertical idea is echoed in the Doric 
belt by the triglyphs, but there is no such echo, nor is 


‘there a possibility of an echo in this isolated panel. It 


seems alone and interpolated. It is too heavy for the 
window trims above and below it, and its roundel is too 
conspicuous. All this docs not appear on the elevation. 
It was the most natural thing possible to carry through 
the line of the Doric belt between the pilasters. In a 
building of one material where shadows alone count, it 
would have remained a minor detail, but with the con- 
trast of brick and light terra cotta it becomes conspic- 
uous. Perhaps its isolation is its chief fault, as no other 
portion of the building is unrelated to its adjacent parts. 

There is one other detail of which a criticism is per- 
haps entirely a matter of personal prejudice, and may be 
put in the form of a question. When a building has 
delicate detail, and two grades of material, does not the 
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finer material and the more delicate detail rightly frame 
the openings, and is it well to put a coarse trim inside a 
fine one? This is apropos of the plain brick trims to the 
windows between the columns and within the delicate 
pilasters. It is evident that this was done because of 
the dark tone of the brick and to maintain darkness be- 
tween the shafts, but could not this have been done with 
deeply molded terra cotta trims with detail that gave 
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more shadow than high light? It is only fair to say that 
this criticism is one which does not in any way imply 
lack of success in the design as it is, but is made entirely 
as suggestion, and as suggestion which undoubtedly 15 
open to discussion, but which in reviewing a piece of 
work of the undoubted merit of this building, induces 
what is hoped may be interesting speculative thought 
as to certain details. 


Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


ИМА ЗОЯТІС TEMPLE, BROOKLYN. 


HE Masonic Temple for the Brooklyn Masonic 

Guild is erected on the northeast corner of Lafayette 
and Clermont avenues on a plot with 100 feet frontage on 
Lafayette avenue and 195 feet on Clermont avenue. 

In a building devoted to so many interests, the exterior 
is important. Тће dignity of the Masonic Order de- 
mands that its Guild be housed in a structure of impos- 
ing character. "The building is divided, practically, into 
three vertical heights, which might be likened to the 
proportions of an ordinary pedestal with a very high 
base ; the base of the pedestal covering the height of 
the auditorium, the die of the pedestal covering the two 
lodge room floors, and the cap of the pedestal covering 
the room devoted to the uses of the commandery, etc. 
Тће auditorium and lodge rooms on the second, third, 
and fourth floors have been given their due prominence 
in the composition of the exterior. 

On a base of great height and simplicity are super- 
imposed eight Ionie columns on each of two facades 
fronting on Clermont and Lafayette avenues. (n the 
other two sides are flat piers or pilasters against the 
wall surfaces, all of which is crowned by a cornice of 
great richness with appropriate balustrade and super- 
structure. 

То approach a good standard of exterior decoration 
and color treatment, without employing the expensive 
materials commonly used for these purposes, there has 
been employed a combination of colored terra cotta, mar- 
ble and face brick; the marble and terra eotta being used 
in alternate courses in the base, the terra cotta and brick 
in the treatment of columns and caps, and the colored 
terra cotta in the main cornice and portions of the super- 
structure, the idea being to construct the lower portions 
of the building with great simplicity, increasing the rich- 
ness as the crowning features are approached. The 
crowning story sets inside of the building line. Тће 
space here will be used for a roof garden, accessible 
from the fourth mezzanine story. 

'The Guild has provided ample lodge rooms with their 
accessories ; a large auditorium for public uses, and a 
banquet hall for the uses both of the fraternity and of 
the public, all these functions of the building being so 
arranged as to be used at the same time without inter- 
ference with each other. Separate entrances are pro- 
vided to lodge rooms and to the auditorium and the 
auditorium lobby, or independently of them both. 

BANQUET Rooms ano Кегсивх. The banquet hall will 
be capable of division into at least three parts, all served 
from a common kitchen and eapable of being used by 


both the lodges and the public witliout interference in 
the service, or used as one large room seating about five 
hundred people — should occasion require. 

The kitchen arrangements are made to attain the 
most complete, direct, and rapid service possible, amply 
lighted and provided with all modern conveniences for 
the handling of supplies and for either the prepara- 
tion of food or the serving of caterer's supplies. "There 
is a small mezzanine over a portion of the kitchen for 
caterer's lockers and toilets. 

Attention is called to the public accommodations in 
connection with the banquet hall, such as a large public 
lobby communicating directly with the main staircase 
and elevators and with the women's retiring room, men's 
coat room, anc their respective toilets. Upon this floor 
also are the boiler room, storage for coal, and the 
necessary accommodation for elevator, machinery, and 
other equipment in connection with the general admin- 
istration of the building. 

First Froor. For public entertainment and for the 
further uses of the fraternity, a large auditorium seating 
about one thousand people occupies the principal portion 
of the first floor. The auditorium has a unique arrange- 
ment of seating, it being the intention at times to use it 
for balls and receptions. For this purpose a series of 
secret doors have been provided in the stage front, and 
the seats which are made in sections run under the stage 
on trucks provided for this purpose. Ву this means the 
entire floor can be cleared in a very few moments. 

The stairway and elevator service is convenient to the 
private entrance and private lobby on Clermont avenue, 
and designed for the use of masonic bodies exclusively. 
Two entrances leading to the auditorium are provided on 
Lafayette avenue. 

All the conditions incident to a perfectly equipped 
modern auditorium have been fulfilled. Атрје en- 
trances and exits, stage and dressing room accommo- 
dations are provided for. 


Тће main staircase at the left 
of the private entrance extends to the second mezzanine 
floor, the principal room on this floor being the library 
and public lobby, the remaining portion of the area 
being taken up by the upper portion of the auditorium. 

The grand entrance lobby is finished in imitation 
caenstone and marble, with marble and terrazzo floors in 
ornamentaldesign. Leading from this lobby is a spacious 
stairway of marble and ornamental iron to the floors 
above and to the banquet hall in the basement. 

The finish throughout is quarter cut white oak, finished 
natural, with Georgia pine, parquette, tile and marble 
floors. 

A first class system of heating, ventilation, lighting, 
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and plumbing has 
been installed, the 
heating being auto- 
matically controlled 
steam and forced 
draft. In most 
cases the radiators 
are concealed in 
wall pockets behind 
ornamental iron 
grills. 

Above the audi- 
torium are three 
important stories 
devoted to lodge 
rooms and their ac- 
cessories in the way 
of spacious halls, 
reception rooms, 


tilers and preparation rooms, 


rooms, dressing and toilet 
rooms. 

SECOND AND Tuırnm 
FLOORS INcrupiNG Mez- 
ZANINE Етоокз. The lodge 
rooms proper begin at the 
second floor. Attention is 
called to the very ample 
size of these lodge rooms, 
which are 37 feet by 57 feet 
and 39 feet 6 inches by 57 
гей: respectively. The 


various requirements of a lodge room are here shown, 
viz: commodious lobby convenient to the elevators and 


main stairways, large coat 
rooms, reception rooms, 
tiler's and preparation 
rooms, and private stair- 
ways leading to the com- 
mittee rooms, and organ 
loft in a mezzanine story. 
Тће private stairway to the 
organ loft is accessible only 
from the lodge room» А 
mezzanine story over the 
coat rooms gives ample 
storage space for regalia 
and documents. The third 
and fourth floors have ac- 
commodations identical 
with the second. 

The general arrangement 
of the lodge rooms, ante 
rooms, public halls, audi- 
torium, and main staircase 
has been studied with a 
view to the absolute practi- 
cal requirements necessary 
in a building of this char- 
acter, and, further, to its 
future artistic embellish- 
ment as may be fitting in a 
building devoted to so im- 
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Roofed with Ludowici-Celadon Tile. 
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South Amboy Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


FIREPLACE PY CUDWORTH & WOODWORTH, 


ARCHITECTS. 
Lower part in faience, modeled and executed by Hartford Faience 
Company. 


portant a purpose. 
With this end in 
view, it has been 
the aim of the trus- 
tees and the archi- 
tects toarrive at the 
simplest arrange- 
ment possible and 
to give that propor- 
tion and symmetry 
to the various apart- 
ments which are so 
necessary to consist- 
ent and beautiful 
decoration. 

Тће cost of the 
building was 40 
cents per cubic foot, 
figured on a basis 


of a cube from the ceiling of the fourth floor mezzanine 


to the basement floor by 
the exterior dimensions. 

The plans were drawn by 
Lord & Hewlett and Pell & 
Corbett, associated, archi- 
tects, who were selected by 
competition into which four- 
teen competent architects 
had entered. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 
WASHINGTON. 


HE peculiar shape of the site made it possible to 
impress on the shortest but most important facade, 


facing fifty feet and eight 
inches on Thirteenth street, 
the character of the temple. 
The sides extend down 
New York avenue one 
hundred and thirty-two feet 
and six inches and II street 
one hundred and forty-four 
feet and three inches re- 
spectively, but here the 
windows are made much 
more archaic in character, 
and by their shape, size, 
and disposition lend mystic 
character to the structure. 

The building is six stories 
high, with the first story 
about thirty feet in the 
main auditorium, the total 
height being one hundred 
and ten feet above the side- 
walk, the greatest height 
allowed by law on this site. 
It is heated by steam, and 
has a special system of 
ventilation for the auditori- 
ums, banquet hall, lodge 
and locker rooms. The 
structure is fireproof 


throughout, with steel- 
frame construction, — the 
exterior walls, however, are 
self-sustaining. The audi- 
toriums and lodge rooms 
are practically free from 
columns with fifty-foot 
plate girders spanning from 
wall to wall. 

The principal entrance is 
marked by a large semi-cir- 
cular opening or doorway 
to distinguish it from the 
rectangular openings on the 
sides, which merely are en- 
trances and exits to the 
auditorium. 

BASEMENT. The main 
portion of the basement 
and vaults extending out 
under the sidewalks on 
three sides of the building, 
is devoted to an immense 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, Makers, 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


banquet hall, seating about eight hundred people. This 
room is readily accessible from the main auditorium 


DETAIL BY HELFENSTELLER, 


WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


room on the 
first floor, and 
by stairways 
and elevators 
from any of 
the lodge 
rooms. 

In connec- 
tion to the 
banquet hall 
are two en- 
trance halls 
with toilet for 
men, and toilet 
and dressing 


room for women, and coat and hat room. The service 
part consists of a large kitchen, storeroom, and service- 


room or pantry. Supplies 
can be brought in direct to 
the kitchen from the side- 
walk. 

The power part of base- 
ment consists of boiler and 
pump room, elevator ma- 
chinery, coal vaults, and fan 
room for supplying fresh 
air to the banquet hall. 

First Froor. А large 
auditorium, practically at 
sidewalk level, occupies 
almost the entire floor. 
This auditorium with gal- 
lery will seat almost eight- 
een hundred people. The 
room has been designed as 
a music hall, and has a 
grand organ for use of 
choral society or oratorio 
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LONGACRE BUILDING, 43D STREET AND BROADWAY, 
УОБК. 
Executed in white mat terra cotta, having the texture of marble. 
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concerts as well as for es- 
pecially largely attended 
masonic rites. 

An especially fine floor 
has been provided in the 
auditorium for dancing, and 
when balls are given the 
banquet hall can be used 
as a supper room, with sep- 
arate stairways, dressing, 
coat and toilet rooms as de- 
scribed under the ““ Base- 
ment." 

'The auditorium is well 
provided with exits directly 
to the sidewalk Practically 
it has an entrance at eacli 
of its four corners. Access 
to auditorium can also be 
had from main entrance 
lobby of temple by masons 
on occasions when audito- 
rium is used by them. 


There is a large entrance lobby, with two elevators and 


stairway, which repeat on each floor. The lobby in 
every case is made quite architectural, it being the 


public part of 
each floor. 
SECOND AND 
THIRD FLOORS 
are given up 
to the Blue 
Lodges. There 
are four lodge 
rooms, with 
preparation 
and ante- 
rooms to each, 
together with 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


committee rooms required, and offices for the use of 


grand officers. 


There is a library on third floor in addition to the 


DOME OF BUILDING 
NING BULLETIN, 
Executed by Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company. 


PIIILADELPIITA. 


Edgar V. Seeler, Architect. 


FOR 


EYE- 


above. 

Госвти Етоок is devoted 
to Knights Templar, with 
asylum and commandery, 
ante-room, etc. Space is 
provided for eight hundred 
lockers. 

тети FLooR is for the 
Scottish Rite, with lodge 
rooms, preparation room, 
ante rooms, and an andi- 
torium with gallery and 
stage. This auditorium is 
intended to be used by both 
the Scottish Rite and the 
Mystic Shrine, which occu- 
pies the sixth floor, and 
seats about seven hundred 
in floor and gallery. 

The stage is so arranged 
that the most elaborate 


services of the 
Scottish Rite can 
be given in their 
entirety, with the 
ninety-nine sliding 
scenes required. 
There are storage 
rooms on either 
side of the stage on 
the fifth 
floors. 


and sixth 


Every floor has 
its toilet rooms. 

The building 
cubes up to onc 
million three hun- 
dred andsixty-eight 
thousand six hun- ` 
dred and ninety-six 
feet, which is figured from basement floor to average 
roof height. “The complete cost of the building was 
$370,978.87, which is at the rate of about twenty-eight 
cents per cubic foot. 


''he architects were Wood, Donn & Deming. 


IREM TEMPLE, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


HE building was erected for the Ancient Arabic 

Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. The 
entrance portal of this bnilding is composed entirely of 
colored terra cotta with thc excep- 
tion of the two marble columns 
supporting the arch. The re- 
mainder of the building is in 
brickwork of ten diffcrent shades, 
ranging from a dark buff to a 
deep reddish brown. The roof is 
laid with red tile. 

The total cost of the building, 
including everything except fur- 
niture, was $167,000. The build- 
ing contains 826,000 cubic feet, 
mcasured from bottom of foot- 
ings to an average of the height, 
which made the cost а trifle more 
than 20 cents per cubic foot. 

Olds & Puckey, of Wilkes- 
Barre, were the architects, and 
the brick and tile work was 
erected by George T. Dickover 
& Son. 


IN GENERAL. 


Archie П. Hubbard has opened 
an office for the practice of archi- 
tecture in Engineering Пап, 
Urbana, Ill. 


F. Gordon Pickell has opened 
an office for the practice of archi- 
tecture in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Detroit. Manufacturers’ 
samples and catalogues desired. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ST. 
Built of variegated bronze brown brick, made by Twin City Brick Company. 


RECTOR BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Architectural terra cotta, made by American Terra 
Cotta and Ceramic Company. 

Jarvis Hunt, Architect. 


THE BRICK BU bis ЕЕ 


Walter SS Gray 
has opened an 
office for the prac- 
tice of architecture 
in the McCarthy 
Building, Roanoke, 
Va. Manufactur- 

‚ ers’ samples and 
catalogues desired. 


пута 
Pressed brick were 
used іп the Masonic 
Temple, St. Louis, 


illustrated in this 
issue. 
* E, ИМ, а: 
ын Тһе third report 
Clarence H. Johnston, Architect. of the Board of 
Architecture for 


tlie state of California has just been issued. It comprises 
the law, rules of the board, and list of certified archi- 
tects. Fredcrick L. Roehrig, of Los Angeles, is the 
secretary of the board. 


Тће Robert Fulton Monument Association of 3 Park 
Row, New York City, announces a competition among 
the architects of the United States for the purpose of 
securing designs for the memorial of Robert Fulton, 
costing $2,500,000, and to be erected in Riverside Park 
in the city of New York. Architects of experience and 
good standing are requested to 
apply to tlie association for forms 
on which to make application for 
the competition program and per- 
mission to have their names 
entered as competitors. 


Prof. А. D. F. Hamlin, of Co- 
lumbia University School of 
Architecture, has sailed for Con- 
stantinople, where he will make a 
survey of the Robert College 
property and draw plans for its 
future extension. Professor 
Hamlin was born in the Turkish 
capital, his father, Cyrus Hamlin, 
having been the founder of Robert 
College. Two of the present five 
buildings of the institution were 
designed by Professor Hamlin. 


The roofing tiles for Irem 
Temple, Wilkes-Barre, illustrated 
in this issue, werc furnished by 
the Ludowici-Celadon Company. 


The Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company furnished the brick for 
the Masonic Temple at Washing- 
ton, illustrated in this issue. 


The new Curtis Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Edgar V. Seeler, archi- 
tect, will use six hundred thousand 
“Old English Colonial Red 


Brick" made by Sayre & 
Fisher Company. The size 
of these bricks, which are 
made to match those which 
are used in some of the 
older buildings in London, 
is 9 by 414 by 2% inches. 


Fiske & Company fur- 
nished their ““Tapestry” 
brick for the Masonic 
Temple, Brooklyn, illus- 
trated in this issue. 


The new plant of the 
Bradford Pressed Brick 
Company, at Bradford, Pa., 
William Hanley, proprie- 
tor, was formally opened on 
June 25th. Representa- 
tives of the company's sell- 
ing agencies in the larger 


DETAIL BY LEON STERN, 
ARCHITECT. 


Brick Terra Cotta & Tile Co., Makers. 


mud process, of ** Bradford 
Reds," a brick which is 
well-known throughout the 
building fraternity of the 
entire country. 


Тће Columbus Brick & 
Terra Cotta Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has issued 
a new catalogue in which is 
illustrated, by drawings, 
their full line of special- 
shape bricks, and also an 
interesting series of build- 
ings by prominent archi- 
tects which have been built 
of their product. An es- 
pecially interesting feature 
of this work is the presen- 
tation of drawings which 
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GARAGE, 


CHICAGO. 


Robert C. Berlin, Architect. 


cities of the country 
were in attendance, 
and in addition others 
who are prominently 
identified with the 
burnt-clay industries 
of the country. <A 
banquet was tendered 
the visitors on, the 
evening of June 25th, 
at which the leading 
merchants, bankers, 
and professional men 
of Bradford were in 
attendanee. The 
whole country about 
Bradford is noted for 
its superior clays and 
shales, and the new 
plant will be devoted 
exclusively to the 
making, by the stiff 


The Masonic 
Temple, Brook- 
lyn, is one of 
the most nota- 
ble examples of 
glazed terra 
cotta in colors 
so far under- 
taken. As it is 
the latest exam- 
ple of pol y- 
chrome terra 
cotta or archi- 
tectural faience 
(the two terms 
being synony- 
mous) so also 
may it be said 
to express the 
best in the art. 


The predomi- 
nant color is 
cream white and 
the material is 
made with a 
special vellum 


Architectural terra cotta, made by Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 


DETAIL 


SWIMMING POOL, WORCESTER ACADEMY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Showing life rail and gutter built of patented enameled brick, made 
by American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 
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give by number the differ- 
ent shape bricks which are 
necded for the different 
ornamental courses. Ac- 
companying the catalogne 
there is a price list of all 
the ornamental brick made 
by the company. 2 


Тһе Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company furnished the 
architectural terra cotta for 
three of the buildings illus- 
trated in thisissue, viz: the 
Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, 
Lord & Hewlett and Pell & 
Corbett, associated, archi- 
tects; Masonic Temple; 
Washington, 1. C., Wood, 
Donn & Deming, architects, 
and the Irem Temple, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Olds & 
Puckcy, architects. 


BV SCHWARTZ & GROGS, 
ARCHITECTS, 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, Makers. 


finish. The decorative 
treatment in colors is in 
yellow, green, sienna, and 
blue, and the selection of 
these colors was conceived 
in excellent taste and has 
been carried out skilfully 
Four or five colors were, in 
many instances, used on 
one piece. The manufac- 
ture of so large a quantity 
of colored glazed work was 
a task of no small magni- 
tude and importance and it 
was absolutely necessary 
that a work so costly as 
this should not be delayed 
and that the claborate color 
scheme should not only be 
produced successfully, but 
at the first burning, and 
this was done. 


| 
| 
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cotta, is of Moorish design and is an excellent example 
of the possibilities of architectural faience. The colors THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers full professional 
employed are white, golden yellow, sienna, and blue, training та FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the-degree of В. $. 
in Architecture. An option is allowed in ARCIMTECTURAL 
ENGINEERING. The GRADUATE YEAR grantsa Master's degree, 
allowing specialization in advanced work. ADVANCED 
STANDING is granted to college graduates. Qualified DRAFTS- 
MEN, desiring advanced technical training, are admitted with- 
out examination to the TWO YEAR SPECLAL COURSE leading to a 
Certificate of Profieiency, and teehnieal studies only may be 
taken by other persons of approved fitness. ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL sent on application. Гог FULL INFORMATION address 
Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


N T Philadelphia, Pa. 
EN 


blue being used as a background. 
The Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C., is of classic 
design and is done in grey limestone terra cotta. 


SECURED) ВУ С 
TO EITHER) 
OR CEMENTI COO 


LINOL U 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“STUDIO YEAR BOOK 1909” 


Contains many illustrations showing the recent 
development in the decorative and the applied arts. 
Especially of interest to the interior decoration of 
the house. Showing suggestions for 


INTERIORS RUGS 
MANTELS 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. Elastic. Noiseless, 
and practically indestructible. lt is in tse on Battleships, 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government aud numerous Architects and Builders. 


STAINED GLASS 
FABRICS, ETC. 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court llouse in 
3oston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., С. П. Blackall, Architect. 


FIXTURES 


Size, 1134 x 8%, bound in green Buckram. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $3.25. 


COMPLETE YOUR SET THEY ARE BECOMING SCARCE 
“Year Book 1906" - = 5 - $5.00 
“Year Book 1907 " 5 - E 6.50 
“Year Book 1908" - 5 2 > 5.00 


All uniform in size 


eder auae М. А. VINSON сын 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 
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JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646.658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Воу оп Street 


BOSTON": и MASS. 


COMPETITION FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 


COST NOT TO EXCEED $10,000. 
FIRST PRIZE, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $250. THIRD PRIZE, $150. FOURTH PRIZE, $100. MENTIONS. 


PROGRAM. 


The problem is a house with walls huilt of brick. Porches, verandas, or piazzas may he in part or wholly of hrick or wood. 

The cost of the house (exclusive of the land) including heating—equipment complete; plumbing—including all fixtures ; gas piping and electric wiring—with 
fixtures, is not to exceed S$ıo,oco, 

Designs which in the opinion of the jury call for a house which would cost more than the amount named to execute will not be considered. 

The plan should provide accommodations for a family of five—three adults and two children—and at least one servant. There are no restrictions as to size, 
shape, or style of house—except the cost — nor the size, shape, or location of lot. 

The particular ohject of this Competition is to ohtain designs for a BRICK HOUSE of moderate cost. It is especially desired that the treatment of the 
exterior shall show the possibilities in obtaining charming but restrained effects by the use of bond and jointing and pattern. The BRICK HOUSE is rich in 
precedent, and the material, whether considered from the esthetic or the practical standpoint, meets in the fullest measure the demands put upon it. То summarize: 
—the Competition calls for A CIL ARMING BRICK ПОСЗЕ OF MODERATE COST. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The methods usnally employed in the construction of brick walls may be followed, except that the walls are to be wholly of br'ck and of sufficient thickness 
to safely carry the load. The program does not call for a fireproof house, although that.form of construction is not objected to. The choice of brick is left to the 


designer. 
DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


On one sheet a pen and ink perspective, without wash or color, drawn at a scale of four feet to the inch. Also plans of first and second floors at a scale of 
ak feet tothe inch. 1n connection with the plan of the first floor show as much of the arrangement of the lot in 1he immediate vicinity of the house as space 
will permit. 

On another sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of eight feet to the inch,—and helow the elevation, а sufficient numher of details to prop- 
erly show the hrickwork and the special features of the design,—drawn at half inch scale in black ink without wash or color. Sections shown are to be cross- 
hatclied in such manner as to clearly indicate the material, and floor plans are to he blocked in solid. 

Е The size of each sheet is to be exactly 24 inches by 18 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn on both sheets one inch from edges, giving a space 
inside the border lines 22 inches hy 16 inches. ‘he sheets are not to be mounted. 4 

Each set of drawings is to he signed hy a nom de plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the пот de Мите on the exterior 
and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered Па, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the office of ик каски оек, 8s Water Street, 

3oston, Mass., on or hefore Sept. 15, 1929. , 

Drawings submitted in this Competition are at owner's risk from time they are sent until returned, although reasonable care will be exercised in their han- 
d.ing and keeping. E 

The designs will be judged by three or five well-known members of the architectural profession. 

In making the award the jury will take into account the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to Ше material employed; the adaptahility of the design as 
shown by details to the practical constructive requirements, and the excellence of the plan. 

Drawings which do not meet the requirements of the program will not be considered. 

The prize drıwings аге to become the property of Тик BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. The full 
name and address of the architect will be given in connection with each design published. "Those who wish their drawings returned, except the prize drawings, 
may have ihem hy enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in stamps. 


For the design placed first there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $250. 


For the design placed third a prize of $150. 
For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


This Competition is open to everyone. The prize and mention drawings will he published in Тик Вкіскві арн. 
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Interesting Examples of the Use of Burnt Clay in 
Architecture. 


BY CHARLES H. 


HE use of clay products for covering steel columns 

and girders for walls of subway stations and trolley 
car shelters on the Queensboro Bridge connecting New 
York and Long Island City, and on the Williamsburg 
Bridge connecting New York and Brooklyn, admirably 
illustrates their 
adaptability for 
practical and for 
ornamental pur- 
poses. 

The Queensboro 
Bridge is of the can- 
{Пеуег type, with 
five spans, one of 
which is 1,182 feet 
and forms the long- 
est span on any can- 
tilever bridge in 
America. 

Тће illustration 
showsthecolonnade 
beneath the bridge, 
on the New York 
side of the river. 
'The steel columns 
supporting the floor 
of the approach to 
the bridge rest on 
large granite bases 
and are covered 
with glazed terra 
cotta blocks, from 
the top of which 
springs the vault- 


ing. 
Тће vaulting is 
built of two or =- 


more layersof burnt 

clay tiles, the inner courses being laid in Portland cement 
mortar. The finish course is of cream-white tiles with 
corrugated glazed faces, laid in lime mortar; the joints 
are then raked out and given raised joints, the pointing 
mixture being lime gauzed with Keene’s white cement. 
Before the tile construction was started, the arching of 
the approach was waterproofed on the under side with 
two good mop coats of coal tar pitch applied hot. 


HUGHES, 


By referring to the illustration it will be seen that in the 
ribs between the columns the tiles have the same width 
as the faces of the glazed terra cotta blocks on the col- 
umns; also that the courses of tiles on each side break 
joints with those of the center. Note particularly how 
nicely the terra 
cotta blocks at the 
top of the columns 
fit into the vaulting 
between the ribs. 
Looking at the ribs 
transversely, it will 
be seen that they 
are made of four 
layers of tiles — the 
fourth one however 
does not extend the 
full width of the 
rib. Nearly 50,000 
square feet of tile is 
used in the colon- 
nades. 

The vaulting in 
the arch over First 
avenue is another 
example of this con- 
struction, with a 
greater span than 
in the colonnades. 
Here the arch has 
a span of about 60 
feet. The tiles are 
the same color and 
size as in the colon- 
nades, and cover an 
area of almost 
10,000 square feet. 

By using light 
colored tiles and terra cotta blocks a bright, cheerful 
appearance is given to the soffit of the approach, which 
would otherwise be dark and dismal. In the soffit of 
the large arch are several electric lights as well as in the 
colonnade arches. 

Owing to local conditions the Long Island City approach 
is built with solid granite side walls, and the steel col- 
umns and girders are not treated as on the New York side. 


SHELTER, APPROACH TO WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Palmer & Hornbostel, Architects. 
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'T he timbrel and terra cotta work in the Williamsburg 
Bridge, while similar in a general way to that in Queens- 
boro, has however many different features. 

In the center of the approach to the bridge on the 


Тће vaulted surfaces are of burnt clay tile 6 inches by 
12 inches by 1 inch, with the lower course of cream-white 
glazed corrugated tile, making a finished surface similar 
to that under the New York approach of the Queensboro 
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COLONNADE BENEATH APPROACH TO QUEENSBORO BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Palmer & Hornbostel, Architects. 


street level are trolley car shelters. Within the shelters 
will be noticed entrances and exits to the station below 
the street. The roof of the shelter is supported by cast- 
iron columns, which have collars to receive the vaulting. 


Bridge, but the most pronounced difference is in the 
arched ribs, extending from column to column and from 
the columns to the roof cornices. Referring to the illus- 
tration it will be seen that the transverse ribs are made 


Pee Jo RICK BUILDER. 


up of two layers of tiles —that a tile the full width of 
the rib is always placed next to the column, and that the 
Joints of the inner layer of tiles come directly over the 
center of the outer ones. The longitudinal ribs are 
also of two layers of tiles, which break joints. То secure 
a good bearing surface for the four ribs they are brought 
together about 12 inches above the top of the cast-iron 
columns. 

One of the largest and most important of the new 
buildings in the Zoological Park, Borough of The Bronx, 
New York, is the Elephant House. It is one story high 
and in the center is a large polychrome dome. The 
walls of the house are of brick, with the outer face 
covered with buff Indiana limestone, and the inner 


Da 


and at the bases are ornamental finials in yellow and 
green. On top of the dome is the lantern, about 15 feet 
high and 5 feet in diameter, of polychrome terra cotta, 
with eight blue rectangular panels and eight small green 
ones near the top. Below the base of the dome is a 
frieze of yellow, blue, and white terra cotta tile, which 
stands out prominently against the buff limestone. With 
the sun shining the color effect is very striking. 

Under the polychrome dome is another. This second 
one, forming the ceiling of the rotunda, is perforated 
by twelve ceiling lights 4 feet in diameter and one 
center light about 5 feet in diameter, through which 
light passes to the floor below. The tiles for the vault- 
ing are semi-porous terra cotta 1 inch by 6 inches by 12 


ARCH SPANNING FIRST AVENUE, QUEENSBORO BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


face, where exposed as in the animal quarters, walls 
of keeper's rooms, etc., covered with Norman-shaped, 
mottled-faced brick laid in colored mortar with 346 inch 
shove joints. 

The dome has an exterior diameter of about 40 feet, 
with the base 48 feet above the ground and the top of 
the lantern 74 feet. It is the largest polychrome dome 
in this country and is similar to those on many of the 
old Mexican churches. The dome is built of rough tiles 
sufficiently thick to carry the weight of the lantern and 
furnish a support for the colored glazed tiling. The 
border tiles adjacent to the ribs are purple, the lowest 
band is a grayish blue, the next strong blue, then cream, 
and finally green. Above the green band is the panel 
leaf ornamentation, with a yellow background and blue 
leaves. Following the leaf ornamentation are more 
bands, similar in colors to the first, with another leaf 
ornamentation, and finally more bands corresponding 
to the lower ones. The dome has eight yellow ribs, 


inches, and are laid in Portland cement mortar. A row 
of tiles follows the arches, and above them are bands 
encircling the rotunda, except where broken by the 
arches. The tiles forming the bands are of a lighter 
shade than those in the vaulting. “The arches on the 
four sides of the rotunda have the bricks set radially, 
and above those over the center bay, the usual wall con- 
struction is followed to the roof. 'The walls of the 
rotunda are of limestone. 

On each side of the rotunda are three bays, the end one 
being semi-circular. Thearchesover the center bay have 
the bricks laid row-lock, and finished off on the under 
side with five thicknesses of tiles laid in the herring- 
bone pattern, the tiles breaking joints. The arches are 
built to the roof, and are continued transversely on both 
sides of the center bay as solid walls to the walls of the 
house, thus forming enclosures for the animals. The 
longitudinal arches are of five courses of radial brick, 
and above them the ordinary brick wall. In the soffits 
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are five layers of tiles, laid with broken joints similar to 
those in the transfer arches. 

Тће ceilings over all the bays are of tiles, 1 inch by 6 
inches by 12 inches, the same as in the rotunda, and 
around thc end bays are two light bands of tiles. 

Тће interior of the house is wcll lighted and venti- 


lated. Besides the rotunda lights there are windows in 


DOME OF ELEPHANT HOUSE, 


the walls above the arches and ventilators in the vault- 
ing over the center bay. In the vaulting over the side 
bays are large rectangular skylights, while in each end 
bay are three windows. 

The colors in the pitched roof are a decided contrast to 
those in the polychrome dome and to the buff limestone 
walls. The roof is covered with green glazed tiles set in 
panels with buff colored terra cotta ribs matching the 
limestone. “here are thrce ribs forming four panels on 
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each side of the dome, and then a limestone rib forming 
a gable, which marks the end of the straight portion of 
the house. The semi-circular ends have three buff terra 
cotta ribs, between which are laid green tiles. 

Another excellent example of the use of tile vault- 
ing in connection with architectural terra cotta is found 
in the Amety Baptist Church, New York City. Тће 


ZOOLOGICAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 
Heins & La Farge, Architects. 


illustration shows how graccfully terra cotta and tiling 
can be joined to decorate even the most intricate struc- 
tural problems. Of considerable interest are the pene- 
trations of the soffits in the gallery arches which gener- 
ally have a tendency to detract from the harmony of the 
whole structure, but are so finely executed in this church 
as to add to the interest of the entire scheme. The 
chancel rail and pulpits are constructed of architectural 
tcrra cotta. 
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ROTUNDA AND BAYS, ELEPHANT HOUSE, ZOOLOGICAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 
Heins & La Farge, Architects. 
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INTERIOR, AMETY DAPTIST CHURCH, 312 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Rossiter & Wright, Architects. 
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Carved Brickwork -Some 


English Examples. 


VER since our houses were bespattered with stucco 
—surely the most baneful architectural disease 

we have yet suffered — the introduction of carved stone- 
work on all classes of houses has been general. The 
most ignorant jerry-builder, throwing up his brick boxes 
on the fields of our suburbs, has always had paramount in 
his mind the necessity for some foliated stone capitals on 
either side of the entrance doorway, and on the little bay 
window with its harsh slate roof and Gothic finial. It is 
not good carving ; it is ill-devised, proportionless, coarse, 
and it sets on the house like fungus on a tree. Perhaps 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
Showing bays with carved brick treatment. 


the builder, in his ignorance, is the better judge of the 
taste, or want of taste, displayed by his prospective 
clients, and as he buys his carved stone trimmings from 
the mason's yard at so much per dozen, or gets them 
hewn in place into such shape as they possess, it is hope- 
less to ask for something else. But with the better 
class house, intended for people who are supposed to 
have a fitter sense of things, with at least some apprecia- 
tion of appropriate work, one is surprised to find so lit- 
tle in the way of carved brickwork, for such work has a 
peculiar charm on a brick house, and no great expense 
need be incurred in the execution of it. 

Provided that the proper grade is secured, brick is a 
pleasant material to carve, and there is a softness about 
its outline which is peculiarly distinctive. Moreover, in 
the matter of weathering, carved brick is pleasing ; for, 


CARVED BRICK PANEL, BUSINESS PREMISES, VICTORIA 
STREET, LONDON, 


when forming the enrichment of a brick building, it mel- 
lows equally as the rest of the surface, yet preserving the 
crispness of relief which is wanted. Stonework on the 
contrary — especially light stonework — weathers inde- 
pendently, and so it appears as more or less of patchwork 
on а brick building ; and not infrequently it streaks the 
brick, or is streaked by it. 

It mignt be thought that not sufficient contrast was 
gained by the use of brick carving on a brick building, 


CARVED DRICK PANEL, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


and, in a measure, with bricks of uniform color, this is 
true. Where, however, as is usual, ** rubber " bricks are 
used for the carved work and ordinary red bricks for the 
general walling, the slight difference in tint at once 
secures that variety of effect which is desirable. 

Carved brickwork on a brick building seems to grow 


CARVED BRICK PANEL, BUSINESS PREMISES, VICTORIA 
STREET, LONDON, 
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out of the surface 
instead of giving 
the appearance of 
being stuck on. 

The accompany- 
ing illustrations of 
some examples in 
London serve to il- 
lustrate the possi- 
bilities of carved 
brickwork. It will 
be noticed what 
fine detail can be 
executed in the 
material. 

The building in 
Victoria street is an 
excellent example 
of its usc as a beau- 


tiful enrichment to a series of large bay windows. 


carving here is executed with 
great care. Carried out so 
elaborately, it was, of course, 
an expensive item, but the 
excellent way in which it has 
withstood the London at- 
mosphere proves its worth. 
Still more convincing in this 
respect is the carved brick- 
work to the doorways in 
king's Bench Walk, as this 
work dates from the Wren 
period, yet still retains its 
sharpness. In the frieze to 
the De Vere Hotel at Hyde 
Park Gate a much coarser 
treatment is apparent, and 
one which is not socommend- 
able, for this frieze is close 
to the eye, being only about 
ten feet above the pavement, 


TIME ВА РОК РАИ (OL, palin. 


CARVED BRICK FRIEZE, DE VERE HOTEL, LONDON, 


CARVED BRICK 


PANEL, 


CARVED BRICK CAPITALS, DOORWAY IN KING'S BENCH 
WALK, LONDON, 


Тће 


APARTMENT HOUSE, LONDON. 


and in the endeavor 
to secure what 
passes for ** breadth 
of effect ” the carver 
has gone astray, and 
his fanciful little 
figures of squirrels 
and dogs that follow 
through the frieze 
are ratherlostin the 
general heavy effect. 

As a carved brick 
panel, the example 
on the block of 
shops and flats in 
Knightsbridge is a 
good one, delicate 
in outline and well 
designed in the 


manner of English renaissance detail. When we call to 


mind the average stone panel 
that is put on our buildings, 
the merit of this brick detail 
is clearly evident. Тһе carv- 
ingonthehousein Prince Con- 
sort road servesits purpose as 
illustrating the use of carved 
brick in domestic work. 
Examples might be multi- 
plied without number, but 
the foregoing suffice to illus- 
trate the beautiful effect 
which can be secured by brick 
carving — blackening, may 
be, like all other material, in 
a city atmosphere, but pre- 
serving its texture in the 
purer air of the country, and 
acquiring its most beautiful 
appearance when, after long 
exposure, lichen spreads its 
soft veil over the surface and 
gives that touch of nature 
which adds the greatest 
charm to any building. 


CARVED BRICK ON HOUSE, PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, 
LONDON. 
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material which ће collected for supplementary publica- 
tion. The published price is no measure of the present 
value of this book. 

Alvan Crocker Nye, architect. А Collection of Scale 
Drawings, Details, and Sketches of what is commonly 
known as Colonial Furniture, measured and drawn from 
Antique Examples. New York, William Helburn, 1895; 
fol. (.425 by .315 by .025); 5 p., 55 pl.; $14.00, unbound. 
This book supplements Lyon's fine history well. For 
illustration Mr. Nye preferred structural drawing in line, 
which is much more informing than photographs can be. 

John Kimberly Mumford. Oriental Rugs. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900; 4to (.285 by .22 by .045); 
15 + 267 p. 32 plates in colored photographs, 2 maps, 
1 table; cloth, $7.50. "The larger works on Oriental car- 
pets, the only carpets about which there is any literature, 
are beyond our reach. Of the smaller books Mumford 
is the best for our list. It gives the kind of informa- 
tion about rugs which one most wishes to get, the differ- 
ent types, the conditions under which they are made and 
the like. 


ORNAMENT. 


Owen Jones (1809 1874); architect. The Grammar of 
Ornament, illustrated by examples from various styles 
of ornament. London, Day & Son, lithographers to the 
Queen, 1856, fol. (.565 by .38 by .08), various paging, 
ill., 100 pl.; £19, 12s. Smaller edition, London, Day & 
Son, 1865; small fol. (.35 by .23 by .05); 158 p., 112 pl. ; 
ЖА, 5s. It is a pity that there is no book on the history 
of architectural decoration as such, showing the depend- 
ence of the decorative forms upon the structural, and 
the part which decoration plays in the development of 
style. In our list, we must make the best of a few 
of the leading works on the historical development of 
ornament in general. The best of these is Owen Jones 
“Grammar,” a masterpiece, so far as the colored lithog- 
raphy is concerned. For those who cannot afford the 
large edition the smaller one is a satisfactory book, 
practically identical with the larger edition, except in 
size. 

Alexander Speltz: architect. Der Ornamentalstil; 
translated from the second German edition by David 
O'Connor; Styles of Ornament exhibited in Designs and 
arranged in Historical Order with Descriptive Text. A 
handbook for architects, designers, etc. Berlinand New 
York, Bruno Hessling, 1906 ; 89 (.245 by .175 by .035); 
8 + 656 + 38p., ill., 400 pl.; cloth, $6.70. This is an ex- 
cellent history of ornament. 
the entire series from the earliest to the latest. It lacks, 
as all these books do, a proper discussion of the develop- 
ment of types. 


IRON AND Grass. 


J. Starkie Gardner. Iron Work, Part I, from the 
earliest times to the end of the medieval period; Part 
II comprising from the close of the medieval period to 
the end of the eighteenth century, excluding English 
work. Published for the Committee of Council on 
Education; London, Chapman & Hall, 1896; 12mo (.2 by 
.135 by .015); 16 + 202 p. 134 ill.; cloth, 3s. each part. 
The works on iron are for the most part collections 
of photographs which furnish suggestions to designers 


Its field is broad, covering · 
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but give little readable information. Тһе little Starkie 
Gardner books, done by a famous English iron-master, 
are as useful for their text matter as for their 
illustrations. 

N. H. J. Westlake. A History of Design in Painted 
Glass. London, James Parker & Co., 1881; small fol. 
(.355 by .27 by .02); + vols., ill.; cloth, $19.32 in 1892. 
American glass at its best is as fine as any. А good 
monograph on this subject would be well worth while. 
Treating of the fine old medieval glass there are several 
good manuals, but Westlake is the best. It contains а 
vast array of illustrations; none in color however. 


MONUMENTS. 


William Brindley & W. Samuel Weatherley, F.R.I. 
B.A. Ancient Sepulchral Monuments; containing illus- 
trations of over six hundred examples from various 
countries and from the earliest periods down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, with descriptive and general 
index, London, Vincent Brooks, Day & Son, 1887; fol. 
(.385 by .26 by .05); 50 p., 212 ill. ; $16.00 in 1893. The 
making of sepulchral monuments is so mechanical in 
these days that one forgets how much of reverence and 
artistic sympathy has gone into this work. Brindley and 
Weatherley is an excellent reminder; a most complete 
history of monuments with delightful lithographic plates. 


Orrick Books, ARCHITECTURAL UTILITIES. 
The Orders, ctc. 


Pierre Esquié, architect of the French Government, 
former member of the French Academy of Rome. The 
Five Orders of Architecture—the casting of shadows and 
the first principles of construction, based on the system 
of Vignola. Boston, Bates & Guild Co., without date, 
+to (.32 by .25 by .025); 24 p., 76 pl.; $5.00. The method 
of the Regola delli cinque Ordini d'Architettura of Jacopo 
Barozzio da Vignola, published about 1563, has been re- 
tained in a large number of books on the orders, called 
Vignolas. Of these manuals that of Esquié is one of the 
best, and the American edition is certainly most conve- 
nient. It includes the Greek orders. 

Josef Buehlmann, Professor of Architecture in the 
Technische Hochschule, Munich. The Architecture of 
Classical Antiquity and of the Renaissance; with descrip- 
tive text, translated from the German of the second (re- 
vised and enlarged) edition by 6. А. Greene. New York, 
Bruno Hessling, without date, small fol. (.+8 by .325 
by .03); 10 + 48p., 75 pl.; 818.00, unbound. Buehlmann 
was intended for consultation upon the drawing table, 
giving extremely well a vast amount of imformation 
about orders, details, and fine architectural examples 
which the busy draftsman needs constantly. "The plates 
are well drawn and usually give sufficient measurements. 

William R. Ware, LL.D., Professor of Architecture 
Columbia University. The American Vignola: Part I. 
Тће Five Orders. Boston, The American Architect and 
Building News Co., 1902. Part II. Arches and Vaults, 
Roofs and Domes, Doors and Windows, Walls and Ceil- 
ings, Steps and Staircases. Scranton International Text- 
book Co., 1906, small fol. (32 by .24 by .015); Text, ill, 
pl.; cloth, $4.00. Professor Ware’s Vignola derives its 
chief value from a simplified method of drawing the 
orders, and other details of the classic scheme. 
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HEAT LOSSES THROUGH BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Warming and Ventilating with In Heat Units Per Square Foot Per Hour. 


Special Reference to Hos- | EN | 
Е 1 . | = Е For аш Соран 
риа! Buildings SN Kind of material. EER i 
о 
555 
BY D. D. KIMBALL. Бор 60°} 22 so 
OR large buildings and large rooms, such as church ШЕ А s. Я са Uoc oe ehr 322 368 
auditoriums, the rule last referred to is not as appli- a A c 5 NE E “ç E i te A 
cable and the exact requirements in heat units for the Pine doors 1” thick | . . . . у. ча || 25. Е 
heating of «ће rooms should ђе determined. £ Be || AS % E. T a А 
Within а reasonable degree of accuracy the amount of Е А ПЕК 12 
heat lost through different building materials is known. ас: АТ На Жж” = E 12 b 
The number of square feet of each kind of surface ex- m AP си ww IE Е 38. | 43. 
posed to a temperature less than the room temperature р A 19 АС" ОЕ Ж 2 ~ m Е 
should be determined, which, multiplied by the loss in 5 КЛ ЕТКЕН BIB ови || ore | S | 
heat units рег square foot, рег degree difference in tem- M Brick wall, unplastered . . . . Е. Eh a 
perature, and thisresult multiplied by the difference be- — 12" |. = + E | [50 ES | | 
tween the minimum outside temperature and the inside A us » » GS c а || и le 
temperature desired (usually assumed to be 70°), will give 24” А, я » S „| ырл Ee. d pos 
the amount of heat lost through the walls, windows, etc., an a з ок w n li MS M 
and which must be made up by heat obtained from the 4t и , plastered one side . . 149! 29. | 34. 39. 
radiation. Ада to this the amount of heat carried out К, a us 29; mor с же 3 EN T en A 
with the vitiated air withdrawn by the ventilating sys- 167 7 x o E EN 238 19 та 19. 
tem, and Ше total amount of heat to be supplied by the 5, D з» O n 5225 9% 21. Ж + m 
heating system is known. PME 77771 зе то 12.8 
The number of heat units lost per square foot of sur- is s o furred, lath., plastered 28 17. 20: 22: 
face through different materials used in ordinary build- НО s $5 5 уз - 2a ME А 
ing construction is given in the table in next column. p E У 90 ” ” с E i2 124 TE | 
If the room is one which is not to be ventilated the |20" ,,  ,, \ "n „| 16] 9.6) 11.2] 12.8 | 
warming of the air within the room, and the leakage of | 2 x M > i " СЕ 22 % 23 
air about the windows and through the walls must be |32” и r 3 | x З Жол, ср U, 8.8 
provided for, the method of doiug which varies among |: s e v Ro Planta yu TE ia A A 
engineers, some adding a certain percentage to the 4” as ie 2 + y 22111151005. Mas. 
losses determined as above, and others making pro- т e a, x ht n 12 ii b: Y 
vision for the heating of a certain amount of air, usually 8" 2 8, x ү с 29 17204 120-1 IE 23: 
equal to one change of the cubic contents of the room и Й т. А x % 554 ІЗ e 1% 
рег hour. Тһе latter те од seems to meet with the 8” о. 20 с: и E .18 11. 13. 14. 
most favor, and Professor Carpenter's rule which has been ii p та š 2 и px + i n 
quoted is based on this method. It has the advantage of |12” A АЫ б ТІРЕЛСЕ be: 
being definite and it will be found entirely safe. In this 122 E AM 5 Ф F ~S 2 ie + 
case when using the heat unit method last referred to dd Bur. © ДІ: 3 36 
multiply the cubic feet of space in the room by the dif- |, ОЧИ 37 Яо Ва Пон 
ference between the minimum outside and Ше maximum 0 PTS Ол ҒЫ? || ЖОЛ) 22. p. 
inside temperature desired (usually taken as 70?) and r j 2 ys | Ар ES - => 
divide the result by 55 (approximately the number of ` Ceiling, ordinary lath and plaster*** . .62 15.5 21.7 27.9 
cubic feet of air raised 1? by one heat unit) and the » lath, plaster, and Шш floor ТЕ e > ius 
quotient will be the number of heat units required for | ыл. single thickness, wS: «| 45 113 15.7 20. | 
the heating of the air in the room. Ада this to the heat | Bf үз » lathand plaster Е 1 
units lost through walls, windows, doors, etc., deter- " dd еле лат and ша КЕ АШ 
mined as above, and divide the sum by the heat units plaster below . . . 181 45) 6.3] 8.1 
obtained from one square foot of radiating surface and а aie no plaster | Е: ion Ms Тү, 
the quotient will be the number of feet of radiation ге- |, о T o e n 4 MES = 11.6 P 
quired for the warming of the room. | Stud p partition, ‘lath. and plast. one side 6; 15.0 21.0 27.0 
For direct steam radiation it is customary to assume » ә bothsides  .34 8.5 15,3 
that 250 heat units are obtained from each square foot of Expanded metal and plaster 1 14” to 24” E At 
surface, excepting that in the case of wall coils and wall ‚„ metal and plaster 23" to 31” " 
radiators 300 heat units per square foot may be counted ER M ET 12.5 LT 203 
upon. Low radiators or single column radiators will give || koofs, flat, varies from .06 to . . .| 10. 6. = = 
slightly better results, reaching as high as 300 heat units ., sloping, varies from 1010 . :| 18 108 126 13,6 | 


per square foot. Radiators which are set In recesses or *For perfectly tight windows. For ordinary windows add 6 to 12%,loose windows 12 10 
20%. **Forlimestone walls increase 10%. ***Unheated space above assumed 


chases are twenty per cent to forty per cent less efficient io be ае еже расе below assumed 10102 35E 
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than above. Direct hot water radiation is ordinarily 
figured at 150 heat units per square foot. 

If the room is one which is to be warmed and venti- 
lated by indirect radiation the amount thereof may be 
found by multiplying the number of cubic feet of air re- 
quired per hour by the difference between the inside 
temperature desired and the minimum outdoor tempera- 
ture, and dividing the result by 55 as before; this gives 
the number of heat units necessary to warm the air re- 
quired for ventilation and this should be added to the 
number of heat units lost through the walls, windows, 
doors, etc., determined as above. Then divide this 
total by the heat units obtained from one square foot of 
indirect radiation as given below, and the quotient will 
be the number of square feet of radiation required. 

Тће heat units obtained per square foot of radiation 
will be approximately as follows, the temperature of the 
steam being 220° (two pounds pressure), the air supplied 
to the indirect radiator being at zero, and the air enter- 
ing the room at 1009 to 110°. 

Register placed at floor (first) 280 heat units per square foot. 
8 to 10 feet above radiator 320 ,, ,, y y* 15 


16,,18 ,, a » 440 олю ож A T 
6,28 А 5» » 39 , n » » » 


” ” 


If the air is heated by means of fan heater coils the 
efficiency of the surface is greatly increased because of 
the velocity at which the air passes through the coils 
which is customarily 1,000 feet per minute for warming 
and ventilating work of this character. “he fan coil, 
which is ordinarily four or five sections deep, thus gives 
off from 1,500 to 1,600 heat units per square foot per 
hour. A shallow coil will give more and a deeper coil a 
less number of heat units per square foot per hour. То 
determine the size of the fan heater coil divide the total 
heat units required by the number of heat units obtained 
per square foot of surface in a fan coil Allowance 
should be made for loss of heat in transmitting the air to 
the various rooms which is usually approximated at 5? to 
8? drop in temperature for each 100 feet through which 
the air must pass before reaching the rooms. 

Allowance must be made in determining the heat units 
lost through the walls, windows, etc., for the effect of 
the different exposures involved. If the radiation is fig- 
ured as above recommended the following will be found 
sufficient in all but exceptional cases. For east and 
west exposures add ten per cent; for northwest, north- 
east, and north exposures add fifteen per cent; also 
add for buildings so located as to be badly exposed ten 
per cent; for buildings poorly built add fifteen per cent; 
for buildings heated during the daytime only and badly 
exposed add thirty per cent; for buildings intermittently 
heated add twenty per cent to fifty per cent. 

With the total heat units required for warming and 
ventilating known, and from which the radiation has 
been determined as above, the boiler capacity may now 
be exactly determined. 

The capacity of the heating boiler depends largely 
upon its grate area, and to some extent upon its heating 
surface, the value of which, however, is somewhat de- 
pendent upon its location. The grate area required 
dcpends upon the heating value of the fuel to be used. 
Anthracite coal contains about 14,000 heat units per 
pound of combustible, but the amount of ash and non- 


-should be allowed for. 
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combustible matter in the coal will reduce the heating 
powcr to about 13,000 heat units per pound of coal as 
ordinarily used. Coke has about the same heat value 
and bituminous coal has slightly less, although in large 
plants it can be burned with quite as satisfactory 1esults, 
providing sufficient chimney draft is available. 

The efficiency of the boiler will depend upon its size, 
design, draft, etc. Sectional boilers vary in efficiency 
from approximately fifty per cent in small boilers to 
sixty per cent in the large boilers, while horizontal tubu- 
lar boilers, well managed, will operate at from sixty-five 
per cent to seventy-five per cent efficiency. Under these 
conditions, therefore, approximately 7,000 to 9,500 heat 
units per pound of coal are delivered from boilers such 
as might be uscd in hospitals, the exact amount depend- 
ing upon the kind and size of boiler used. 

The size of the grate should be determined by divid- 
ing the total heat units required as determined in figur- 
ing the radiation, as previously explained, by 7,000 to 
9,500 heat units, the exact figure depending upon the 
type of boiler selected. Not over 8,500 would be used in 
the case of a sectional boiler, and usually less. The quo- 
tient will be the pounds of coal which must be burned per 
hour to perform the heating work. This amount divided 
by the pounds of coal which may be burned per square foot 
of grate area per hour will determine the area of the grate. 
The pounds of coal to be burned per square foot of grate 
per hour depend on the size of the plant or kind of 
boiler, and the frequency of attendance. In small sec- 
tional boilers with 1 to 7 square feet of grate area from 
3 to 5 pounds of coal may be burned per square foot of 
grate area per hour, and 7,000 heat units per pound of 
coal may be figured, while in sectional boilers having 
7 to 13 square feet of grate area 5 to 6 pounds may be 
consumed and 8,000 heat units per pound of coal may be 
figured, and in large sectional boilers containing 13 
square feet of grate area and above 6 to 7 and even 8 
pounds of coal per square foot per hour may be burned 
without difficulty and 8,500 heat units per pound of coal 
burned will be secured. 

In selecting sectional boilers make use of one which 
has not less than the above amount of grate surface and 
a manufacturer’s rating not less than twenty-five per 
cent in excess of the radiation to be connected thereto. 
If part of the radiating surface is indirect radiation its 
equivalent in direct radiation figured on the basis of 
heat units obtained per square foot of radiation per hour 
Ordinarily in the case of indirect 
radiations connected to registers in the first or second 
floor an addition equal to seventy-five per cent of the 
number of square feet of indirect radiation should be 
made, while in the case of direct-indirect radiation an 
allowance equal to one third the amount thereof should 
be made. If the boilers and mains are not covered with 
efficient insulating material the square feet of surface 
therein should be measured and added to the amount of 
radiation connected to the boiler before determining 
upon the size thereof. A boiler which is too sinall 
requires too frequent attention and is expensive to 
operate. 

In the case of a tubular boiler (water tube or fire tube) 
used for heating purposes the grate area is to be de- 
termined in the same manner as in the case of sectional 
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boilers, except that a greater efficiency in coal consump- 
tion may be figured. From 8,500 to 9,500 heat units per 
pound of coal may be assumed, the less amount in the 
smaller sizes and the larger amount in the larger sizes. 
In the case of this type of boiler it is also necessary to de- 
termine the amount of heating surface in the shell and 
tubes of the boiler, wliich determines the horse power or 
capacity of the boiler. In the usual low pressure heating 
plant with tubular boilers 36 inches in diameter, up to 54 
inches in diameter, without a night engineer, figure from 5 
to 6 pounds of coal per square foot of grate surface and 
2,000 heat units per square foot of boiler heating surface; 
in boilers of larger size figure 8 to 9 pounds of coal burned 
per square foot of grate and 2,200 heat units per square 
foot of boiler heating surface, and in larger heating 
plants with constant attendance figure 10 to 12 pounds of 
coal burned per square foot of grate area and 2,600 heat 
units per square foot of boiler heating surface. In 
large central plants it is quite possible to burn 15 pounds 
of coal per square foot of grate area with natural 
draft, while obtaining 3300 heat units per square foot of 
boiler heating surface. 

In the above manner is determined the amount of 
grate area and.heating surface which determines the 
capacity of the boiler. Тће dimension of a horizontal 
tubular boiler which will contain the required amount of 
heating surface may be found in any first class tubular 
boiler manufacturer's catalogue. The catalogue of the 
D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
will be found especially valuable in this connection. 

In hospital buildings particularly it is not wise to install 
only one boiler. If the plant is small and one boiler will 
carry the entire load a second boiler should be installed 
as a spare boiler to be available in case of a breakdown 
and to make possible the frequent cleaning of the boiler 
in use. In larger plants it will be wiser to install three 
or more boilers, one of which shall always be a spare 
boiler. 

Тће sectional boiler is usually set without masonry ex- 
cept that it be mounted on one or two courses of brick to 
give a deeper ash pit, which is often desirable, in which 
case these bricks should be laid in cement mortar so as 
not to affect the draft. This type of boiler should be 
thoroughly covered with a high grade of asbestos which 
may take the form of 177 inch asbestos cement felting, 
wired on and finished hard and smooth. 

The tubular boiler is always set in brick work laid on 
concrete footings 12 inches to 24 inches in depth, depend- 
ing upon the size of the boiler and character of the soil. 
The outside walls should be double walls with 2 inches 
air space between, the outer being 8 inches and the inner 
or supporting walls being 12 inches thick at the point 
where the boiler rests on the wall. It is customary to 
taper the inside face of the wall from the grates to the 
point where the boiler is supported so there shall be 
2 inches of space between the boiler and the wall until 
the point of support is reached, at which point the wall 
is closed in on the boiler or nearly so. "The grates of 
these boilers are placed 24 inches to 27 inches abovc the 
floor and the boilers are placed 24 inches to 27 inches 
above the grates, the less dimension being used with 
the small sizes and the greater dimension with the 
larger sizes. There should be a space between the rear 
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head of the boiler and the rear wall of the sctting of from 
20 inches to 24 inches, the rear walls being two 8-inch 
walls with 2 inches air space between, as in the case of 
the side walls. Where two or more boilers are set in bat- 
tery the dividing wall is usually 16 inches to 24 inches in 
width at the boiler level, increasing with the size of the 
boiler as above, and taperiug as in the case of the inside 
side walls. In heating work it is customary to line the 
front and sides of the fire box, up to the supportiug lugs 
and back to a point 12 inches back of the rear of the 
bridge wall, also the bridge wall and rear wall of the 
setting with a high grade of fire brick. In large heatiug 
plants in constant use the entire combustion chamber 
back to the rear wall niay well be lined with fire brick. 

With the amount of radiation and the size of the boil- 
ers found as above, the size of the pipes connecting these 
two important elements of the heating system becomes 
important. Many formulas are available, the most of 
them being too elaborate for practical use in small work, 
as they give consideration to the steam pressure, length 
of pipe, number of fittings, etc. Гог buildings of the 
average size heated with 2 to 4 pounds steam pressure, 
in which the length of the pipes does not exceed 100 feet, 
or even 200 feet, the following table has been found to 
answer every purpose: 


PIPE SIZES FOR SUPPLY AND RETURN MAINS. 


Not over 100 feet long. Steam pressure 2 to 4 lbs. 


Square Feet ot Radiation. | Supply. Return. 
0 to SUO OS. ua T NOTES Ле dg ^ 
Ser ОИ weer) Ea Тк” ІШ 
AO o: E ЕЕЕ 1027 15 
Wo ӘС) o в в n o в à wc 20 lus" 
300 ,, O 22522226 2127 135" 
SP. М 22 9^ 1%" 
NOOO М оо СВУ WM. Ola” ША 
ЦЮ =, 400 v но a = о = ү ae 
200050 522.22... = Q ча 2 
2500m О h СЕВЕ ПЕ" 26 
9500 4, SU о ооо TG 500 | (872 205^. 
БОО 2000 ЕСЕ. | 7" 2%" or 3 
ГООО ИОС а 0 о aa 8” 31," 


RADIATOR CONNECTIONS. 
Direct Radiators (Steam). 


2 Pipe Connection. | 1 Pipe Connection. 
Р ar ж | | 


| Sq. Ft. of Radiation. Sup. | Ret. Sq. Ft. of Radiation. Supply. 
` 0 to 48 117) DA O to 60 | 14 К 
48 ,, 96 1%” y” 60 ,, 100 м” 
96 up ma 100 up 2^ 


Direct-Indirect Radiators. Indirect Radiators. 


5а. Ft. of Radiation. Sup. Ret. | Sq. Ft. of Radiation. Sup Ret 
0 to 36 i" ж” O to 36 1 y" 
36 ор 7/2 wW M2 Че ба Т? кж | М | 
92 0g Ir Ap PSU 2 MAN) МЕ une» 
120 up Be De 
| Direct Hot Water. Indirect Ilot Water. — | 
Sq. Е. of Rad. Pipe. Sq. Ft. of Rad. Pipe.) Sq. Ft. of Каа. Pipe 
0 to 40 14 0 to 56 1%” 235 %о 405 Bee | 
40), 72 ТҰ” 56,, 80 т" 405 ,, 585 | 3%' | 
72 up 15" 80 ,, 150 27 | 
| 


150 ,, 235 21,0 | 


Runouts to direct and direct-indirect radiators to ђе same size as radiator 
tappings, except that when they exceed 5 feet in length use next larger size 
pipe. 

Riser sizes may be determined from table prepared 
by Mr. William G. Snow, on next page. 


CAPACITY IN SQUARE FEET DIRECT RADIATION. 


| Pipe Sizes. 1 Pipe Up Feed. 2 Pipe Up Feed. 
| L | 50 70 
14” 90 130 
15" 130 190 
| 2' | 210 330 
| 21" 300 570 
3 460 1020 
зв" 620 1490 
4" 800 2000 
) ج‎ A A 
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Down feed risers will readily carry twenty-five per 
cent more radiation. 

To secure quiet results it is well that no supply riser 
should be less than 1% inch. 

Return risers may be one size smaller than supply up 
to 1% inches, two sizes smaller up to 2% inches, and three 
sizes smaller above 277 inches. In general a pipe used 
as a return will serve eight times as much radiation as it 
will supply. 


Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


CLEANING BRICK BUILDINGS. 
À RITING in The Builders’ Journal, London, Mr. 

/ A. B. Searle says that a very popular means of 
cleaning brick buildings in this country is by the use of 
hydrochloric acid, and provided the acid is not too strong 
this method may be quite satisfactory. For many pur- 
poses acetic acid is more satisfactory than hydrochloric 
acid, as it is equally effective in its 
action on the dirt without having so 
corrosive an effect on the bricks. It 
is more expensive, but owing to its 
non-corrosive action buildings on 
which it is used remain clean longer 
than when the stronger ‘‘ spirits of 
salt" is employed. 

The amount of acid and water 
mixture required will vary some- 
what with the care and skill with 
which it is applied, but will average 
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about 4 square yards per gallon of / 2-7. Architectural тена Cotta О АПУ used buildings of either red or 
mixture with ordinary care, and cost- Makers. buff bricks rapidly regain their 


ing for acid about a farthing a square 

yard, with acetic acid, and half to one third of this 
amount for common hy- 
drochloric acid. 

When acid is used to 
clean the face of a build- 
ing the latter should 
first be washed over with 
clean water to remove 
all the dirt which can be 
taken off by this means. 
The surface is next 
treated with the weak 
acid — a hard brush, but 
not one of metal, being 
used — and finally the 
building is washed over 
with clean water to re- 
move any material which 
has been loosened but 
not actually removed by 
the acid This final 
washing may, if desired, 
be carried out by means 
of a powerful jet of 
water, care being taken 
to work from the top of 
the building down wards, 
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ARCHITECT. 

Conkling- Armstrong Terra Cotta 
Company, Makers. 
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practically the same as for acid. 


so as to prevent all accumulation of unsightly spots 
caused by the “сгееріпр” of the dirt, which always 
occurs when the building is played on irregularly with a 
hose. 

Soft soap has been tried with much success, especially 
when it has been dissolved in thirty-six to forty times its 
weight of warm water (1 pound of soap in 4 gallons of 
water) and used whilst still warm. Apparently the most 
efficient cleaning is obtained by 
treating the building with clean 
water, then with the soap solution 
applied with a hard brush, and 
finally washing down with water just 
as was recommended above when 
acid is used. 

Soap has little or no action on 
clean brickwork or stone, and its 
effect on soot and similar matters of 
a greasy nature is far more intense 
than that of any acid, so that when 


original color, 
unless the cleaning process has been 
so long delayed that nothing can 
ever remove the dirt from the 
bricks. Care must be taken to wash 
off thoroughly all the soap by means 
of a thorough playing with a hose 
or by the more expensive washing 
over with clean water, or discolora- 
tion will be produced. In actual 
cost the use of soft soap in the 
manner described works out at 


In buildings where the dirt is 
more of a dusty than a sooty char- 
acter, it will not usually be necessary 
to employ any special cleansing ma- 
terial, as a powerful spray of water 
— such as that from a fire-engine — 
will usually clean the building suffi- 
ciently, providing that the surface 
of the bricks is reasonably close and 
dense. 

In cleaning terra cotta work, 
special care must be taken that the 


surface is not destroyed, as much of PAM EXECUTED 

ws о. BV SOUTH АМВОУ 
the modern terra cotta has a finished TERRA COTTA 
or dense face, but an open or porous COMPANY. 
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TOURO SYNAGOGUE, NEW ORLEANS, 


LA. 


Built of gray brick, made by Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Emile Weil, Architect. 


body, and if once the face is removed it will be almost 
impossible to keep the building clean. 

For buildings which are disfigured by a whitish en- 
crustation, technically known as efflorescence or '' scum," 
the use of very weak hydrochloric acid is almost essen- 
tial, though even this does not always prove a complete 
remedy. The causes of ‘‘scum” are so numerous and 
complicated that it is difficult to provide any single 
means of removing this unsightly material. 

Scum is chiefly caused by soluble salts in the bricks, 
which are dissolved when the latter become wet with 
rain, апа as Ше water dries out it carries the salts to the 
surface of the bricks and there deposits them. If the 
scum were only thicker, it would be best to remove it by 
scraping the walls gently, taking care not to scratch the 
bricks, but this is not usually practicable, and the least 
harmful method is 
to brush the defec- 
tive surface with a 
moderately hard- 
dry brush, when the 
bricks are thor- 
oughlydry. Should 
this not prove effec- 
tual after several 
times, the surface 
may be washed 
over with a little 
weak acid, and then 
with water, the dis- 
advantage of this 
latter method being 
that it may cause 
the formation of a 


NORMAL SCHOOI., 


Faced with wire cut dark red brick, made by Western Brick Company. 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Architects. 


larger proportion of soluble salts (through the action of 
the acid on some of the constituents of the brick), and 
the remedy may thus prove to be worse than the disease. 
'The same, in a lesser degree, is true of repeated scrub- 
bing of the wall witha wet brush and water. 

The greater part of the scum which disfigures so many 
buildings is really due to faulty material or to the use of 
impure water in manufacture, and only in very few in- 
stances is it due to the absorption of soluble salts from 
careless storage of the finished bricks. 


CHIMNEY * THROWING." 


R. W. LARKINS, well known as a ‘' Steeple Jack," 
whocarried outthe difficult and dangerous work of 
the repair of the Nelson Statue and Column in Trafalgar 
Square, describes 
іп Гле Builder, 
London,hisrecently 
adopted method of 
““throwing”” large 
chimneys, and regu- 
lating the direction 
of their fall by 
means of a carefully 
measured cut into 
one side of the base 
of the chimney. 
Mr. Larkins says: 
“The height as- 
certained, the pitch 
marked out with 
ropes, thc center of 
the shaft is taken 
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facing the space where the fall is desired. 
The circumference is next taken; then, 
from the center, the half of the diameter 
is taken each way; this gives the exact 
half of the chimney facing the place of 
fall. Then marks are made exactly at 
each foot on each side of the center line, 
until the halfway mark is reached. Then, 
commencing at center-mark, each foot- 
mark is numbered, the number correspond- 
ing on each side of the center-mark until 
the halfway mark is reached This en- 
sures the cut being made accuratcly; as 
soon as the man on one side reaches, say, 
No. 4, he calls out to thc man on the other 
side, to enable both to keep together. ТЕ 
the cut was, say, 6 inches out, it would 
mean the throw to be several feet out. ТЕ 
there is a good stretch of ground for the 
shaft to fall, a deep cut will throw the 
shaft like a tree, in fact, until nearly 
reaching earth. “his causes the bricks to 
‘stretch’ out half the length of shaft over its height; 
but if spacc is limited a thinner cut is made, which 
causes the opening to meet quicker, thus breaking the 
shaft up in its fall, and dropping it in half its own height. 

** When the half-way mark comes over a flue the arch 
must be propped up, or the tremendous weight of the 


STUDIO BUILDING, 44 WEST 77TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Entire front of building of “limestone ” terra cotta, made by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
Harde & Short, Architects. 


CENTRAI. POWER STATION, NAVY YARD, 


THE BRICK EBUILD 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Built of light buff brick, made by Columbus Brick & Terra Cotta Company. 


shaft, coming on the arch as it commences to heel, will 
cause the arch to collapse, thus changing the line of fall 
and causing a disaster if houses or workshops are in the 
way. 

** A strict rule to follow is never to pass in front of the 
opening, and keep a sharp lookout for signs of collapse; 
the first 
sign is the 
opening of 
а joint of 
the brick- 
work ор- 
posite the 
рес 
edge of 
me CWE. 
AX Jy gr 
disused 
shaft, or a 
rotten one, 
collapses 
when only 
one third 
15 cS a 
well-built 
ог Gy 
shaft often 
does not 
fall even 
when cut 
tothe half- 
way mark. 

Sor DATOS 
method 
(18 586 
cheapest. 
The old 
method, to 
prop with 
timber 
and burn 
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away, takes а great deal of 
labor, apart from timber props, 
inflammable material (oil, 
several casks of paraffin, etc.); 
also risk of fire to surrounding 
property. Thiscutting method 
costs only a trifle; although I 
must say I am the only steeple 
jack who adopts it —it being 
considered risky ; but I accept 
all liability as to damage to 
property, etc. 

“The highest chimney I 
have ‘ thrown’ in this way was 
300 feet high, and weighed over 
3,000 tons ; moreover, the shaft 
was ‘tackled’ by several other 
steeple Jacks to demolish piece- 
meal, but they left the work 
after six weeks, during which time they made little im- 
pression on the chimney, so I obtained the contract to 
* throw,' which was an entire success. 

“The two shafts which I have thrown since occupied 
three and a half hours, at a much lower tender for the 
cost of the operation than any 
other submitted." 


N JUNE 12тн а jury in 

Justice Amend's part of 
the New York Supreme Court 
rendered a verdict of $5,002.65 
in favor of Abner J. Haydel, 
the architect who drew the 
plans for the country house of 
Charles A. Gould, ех-сотто- 
dore of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club. Gould agreed in 1904 
with the architect that the 
latter should design a ‘‘ castle ” 
to cost $150,000; and after accepting the plans, repu- 
diated his obligation to pay the $8,000 which the architect 
claimed the drawings cost. 
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IN GENERAL. 


F. E. Fagerquist, architect, has removed his offices to 
124 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. Manufac- 
turers' catalogues desired. 


james H. Ritchie, archi- 
tect, has removed his offices 
from 110 State St. to 8 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Nichols & Hughes have 
opened offices for the prac- 
tice of architecture in the 
V. B. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. Manufacturers’ 
catalogues and samples 
desired. 
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The Guastavino system 


DETAIL BY TOLEDANO & WOGAN, ARCHITECTS. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


SCHWARTZ & GROSS, ARCHITECTS. 
New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
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ployed in all the work illus- 
trated in connection with the 
article ** Interesting Examples 
of the Use of Burnt Clay in 
Architecture " published in this 
number. The architectural 
terra cotta was supplied by the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


The Combination Life Rail 
and Surface Drainage Tile, 
made by the American Епат- 
eled Brick and Tile Company, 
wil be used in the following 
new work: Plunge for Mount 
Hermon School for Boys, 
Northfield, Mass., Parish & 
Schroeder, architects; plunge 
in house for C. K. G. Billings, 
Esq., New York City, Guy Lowell, architect. Over one 
million of their regular enameled bricks will be used in 
the Buffalo Water Work plant, Douglas County, County 
Court House at Omaha, large bakery at Chicago, and 
two new apartment houses in New York. 


The German Lutheran 
Church, New York, G. W. 
Conable, architect, illustrated 
on page 166 of this issue, was 
built of brick manufactured by 
the Kreischer Brick Manufac- 
turing Company, 119 East 23d 
St., New York. The architec- 
tural terra cotta was supplied 
by the South Amboy Terra 
Cotta Company. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Craftsman Homes. Thetwo 
hundred and twenty-six pages carry over two hundred 
illustrations, showing among other interesting features: 
“А House with Outdoor Living Room;” “A Sleeping 
Eorehs CA Crasman Earn House; * не Craftsman 
Home for Two Families;” “А Craftsman Open-Air 
Dining Room: (А Hooded Perrola;" “А Simple 
Water-Garden,” and endless suggestions for the building, 
furnishing, and fitting of houses, and the arranging of 
gardens simple and beautiful to surround them. New 
York, The Craftsman Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Building Construction 
and Superintendence. By 
ІМ, Б, Kidder © № Re: 
vised and enlarged by 
Thos. Nolan, M.S., A.M., 
Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, 
Assistant Professor of 
Architecture University of 
Pennsylvania. Part I., 
ninth edition, revised, 
Mason's Work. 628 illustra- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, CHICAGO. tions; 985 pp. 25 8vo 

Built of “ Shawnee" brick, made by Ohio Mining & Manufacturing vol. Cloth. Price, $6. 

Company, Thomas Moulding Company, Chicago, Agents. New York, William T. 
Dwight H, Perkins, Architect. Comstock. 


of tile vaulting was em- 
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Asphalts, Their Sources and Utilizations. Asphalt for 
dustless roads, recent improvements in asphalt industries, 
together with addenda treating on general waterproof 
construction. By T. Hugh Boorman, Civic Engineer and 
Asphalt Expert. New York: William T. Comstock. 
One Зуо vol. Cloth, $3.00. 


LINOLE 


SECURED Ву СЕВЕ 
TO EITHER С ООД 
OR CEMENT БЕ ФЕ 


Elastic, Noiseless, 
on Battleships, 


M 


N T 
EN 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. 
and practically indestructible. It is iu use 


cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 


best results can only beobtained by employing skilled workmen, 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Governinent and numerous Architects and Builders. 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of tlie Suffolk County Court House in 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 
1 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646.658 WASHINGTON STREET, Орр. Boylston Street 


BOSTON : MASS. 


THE ВВТСЕВОЕЕ EA. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers full professional 
training in a FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the degrec of В. S. 
in Architecture. Ап option is allowed in ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING, The GRADUATE YEAR grantsa Master's degree, 
allowing specialization in advanced work. ADVANCED 
STANDING is granted to college graduates. Qualified DRAFTS- 
MEN, desiring advanced technical training, are admitted with- 
out examination to the TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE leading to a 
Certificate of Proficiency, and technical studies only may be 
taken by other persons of approved fitness. ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL INFORMATION address 
Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


"STUDIO YEAR BOOK 1909" 


Contains many illustrations showing the recent 
development in the decorative and the applied arts. 
Especially of interest to the interior decoration of 
the house. Showing suggestions for 


INTERIORS RUGS STAINED GLASS 
MANTELS FIXTURES FABRICS, ETC. 


Size, 1134 x 84, bound in green Buckram. 
prepaid on receipt of $3.25. 
COMPLETE YOUR SET THEY ARE BECOMING SCARCE 
“Year Book 1906" - - Е = - $5.00 


“Year Book 19077 - Е а = 2 6.50 
“Year Book 1908" - = 5 = 2 5.00 


All uniform in size 


M. A. VINSO 


Sent 


205 Caxton Bnilding 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Importer, Dealer 
Books on Architecture 


COMPETITION FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 


COST NOT TO EXCEED $10,000. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $250. 


THIRD PRIZE, $150. 


FOURTH PRIZE, $100. MENTIONS. 


PROGRAM. 


The problem is a house with walls built of brick. Porches, verandas, or piazzas may be in part or wholly of brick or wood. З 
The cost of the house (exclusive of the land) including heating— equipment complete ; plumbing—including all fixtures; gas piping and electric wiring—with 


fixtures, is not to exceed $ıo,oco, 


Designs which in the opinion of the jury call for a house which would cost more than the amount named to execute will not be considered, 


The plan should provide accommodations for a family of five—three adults and two children—and at least one servant. 
shape, or style of house—except the eost—nor the size, shape, or location of lot. 

The particular object of this Competition is to obtain designs fora BRICK HOUSE of moderate cost. 
exterior shall showthe possibilities in obtaining charming bul restrained effects by the use of bond and jointing and pattern. 
precedent, and the material, whether considered from the esthetic or the practical standpoint, meets in the fal 


There are no restrictions as to size, 


It is especially desired thal the treatment of the 
The BRICK HOUSE is пећ in 


lest measure the demands put upon it. To summarize ; 


—the Competition calls for A CIIARMING BRICK HOUSE OF MODERATE COST. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
The methods usually employed in the construction of brick walls may be followed, except that the walls are to be wholly of brick and of sufficient thickness 


to safely carry the load. Тһе program does not call for a fireproof house, although that form of consiruction is not objected to. 


designer. 


The choice of brick is left to the 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


On one sheet а pen and ink perspective, without wash or color, drawn at a scale of four feet 10 the inch. 


eight feet to the inch. 
will permit. 


1 5 Also plans of first and second floors at a scale of 
In connection with tlie plan of the first floor show as much of the arrangement of the lot in the immediate vicinity of the house as space 


On another sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of eighi feet to the inch, —and below the elevation, a sufficient number of details to prop- 


erly show the hrickwork and the special features of the design, —drawn at half ineh scale in black ink without wash or color. 


Sections shown аге to be eross- 


hatched in such manner as to clearly indicate the material, and floor plans are to be blocked in solid. 


. .. The size of each sheet is to be exacily 24 inches by 15 inches. 
inside the border lines 22 inches by 16 inches. 


Strong border lines are to be drawn on both sheets oue inch from edges, giving a space 
The sheets are not to he mounted. 


Each set of drawings is 10 be sigued by a лот de piume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior 


and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 


The drawings are to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, 


Boston, Mass., on or before Sept. 15, 1909. 


Drawings submitted in this Competition are at owner's risk from time they are sent until returned, although reasonable care will be exercised in their han- 


dling and keeping. 


The designs will be judged by three or five well-known members of the architectural profession. 


In making the award 1he p will take into account the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to the material employed; the adaptability of tlie design as 


shown by details to the practica 


construciive requirements, and the excellence of the plan. 


Drawings which do not meet the requirements of the program will not be considered. 

The prize drawings are to become the property of Тик BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. The full 
name and address of the architect will be given in connection with each design published. Those who wish their drawings returned, except the prize drawings, 
may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in stamps. 


For the design placed first there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $250. 


For the deaign placed third a prize of $150. 
For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


This Competition is open to everyone. The prize and mention drawings will be published in Tit: BRICK BUILDER. 
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RUINS OF THE BATHS OF CARACALLA, КОМЕ. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI, DEL. 


The baths of Caracalla, forming the most extensive ruins in Rome, although begun by Septimius Severus in 206 
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Emperor Caracalla (212-217 А. D.). 


y the cutting of the aqueducts in the siege of 537. 
,and much of the outer facing of brickwork was stripped from the walls. 


, were chiefly built by the 
, with smaller rooms formed the central block of buildings which was 


The baths were rendered useless b 


reliefs, cameos, medals, bronzes, etc., were recovered from the ruins 


mnasia, tennis courts, etc. 


resting hall, the ** Calidarıum,’’ or warm vapor bath, the “ Frigidarium.'” ог cold swimming bath 
fountains, colonnades and statues, 
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The Pictorial Representation of Architecture — The Work 
of Jules Guerin. 


BY SAMUEL SWIFT. 


Е EVERY client were a man of imagination, Mr. Jules 
Guerin's perspective drawings in color, made from 
architects' plans to emphasize the characteristic qualities 
of proposed buildings, might pass simply as artistic 
luxuries. But while imagination remains as rare as it is 
precious, among mankind in general, including the mem- 
bers of building committees, every substantial aid in 
bridging the gap between the architect's conception and 
the layman's appreciation may claim title as a necessity. 
Тће ordinary perspective view, drawn from a point arbi- 
trarily assigned, is not much more than a diagram, 
repeating only the facts set forth in the plan and eleva- 
tion, without the exercise of Selective power. "Theclient 
gets from it no generalization, no suggestion of the essen- 
tial effect to be expected when the structure is translated 
from ink and paper to stone and steel. In forming his 
opinion of what the building will look like, the layman is 
thrown back upon the mere arithmetic of the design — 
the number of stories, the height and width of the facade, 
in feet; the number and distribution of windows, and 
other necessary considerations, which have their place but 
should be studied in the fuller light growing from a per- 
ception of the artistic character of the building in its 
entirety. 

When clients can be brought always to demand and 
recognize beauty and distinction in the buildings they 
order, as well as ntilitarian efficiency, the architectural 
millenium will doubtless be at hand. While this desira- 
ble state of things is not imminent, most architects will 
probably agree that public appreciation of what is worth 
while is gradually growing. The time to educate the 
client is before he builds. This is precisely the function 
of Mr. Guerin's drawings, which seek to eliminate, from 
the layman's view of a design, the non-essential elements, 
and to make clear to him tke oft-quoted distinction be- 
tween truths and facts. The truths of a work of art of 
any kind represent its holding in what is universal and 
enduring, the evidences of inspirational creative force 
that went toward its making. Its facts are the acci- 
dental forms or expressions assumed by its component 
parts, accidental in the sense that they bear no absolute 
relation to art principles, but only to one another, and 
for this particular picture, or statue, or poem, or building. 

Thus, the exact number and the actual size of the 
windows on the thirtieth floor of the Singer Building are 
facts not important in themselves, except as they have 


made possible the judicious grouping of several tiers of 
windows into a vertical unit of design, so that the tower 
appears to be marked off into a series of such units, com- 
bining to give decorative quality to the whole. The 
imposing effect of this arrangement, now that the build- 
ing is finished, as it makes itself felt upon the man in 
the street (or, better, the man on the ferryboat), would 
probably not have been even guessed by the layman 
confronted with nothing more communicative than a 
strict elevation, drawn when the building itself was still 
only on paper. Nor could the average perspective draw- 
ing of such a structure have been likely to go much 
farther, in foreshadowing to an inexperienced observer 
the fine proportioning of openings and wall spaces and 
the other successful features of Mr. Flagg'sdesign. The 
writer cites this merely as a conspicuous and well 
known building; he has no knowledge of what prelimi- 
nary drawings were made in this case, and the facts are 
immaterial. The point is that it would have required an 
artist, or the architect himself acting in the róle of an 
artist, to elicit from the plan and elevation of such a 
building a fair idea of the character and potency that it 
has revealed when materialized. 

In designing a building worthy of respect, the archi- 
tect has in mind a more or less clearly defined entity of 
result, a general and unified impression for which he is 
striving. "These essentials may be indicated in the archi- 
tect's original sketch, but only in a tentative way. What 
Mr. Guerin seeks to do, in his perspective drawings in 
color, is to recreate, in a larger and finished way, the 
architect's original sketch, worked out in full flower, yet 
with everything not indispensable to the general effect 
either subordinated or eliminated. His drawing is meant 
to bear the relation to the routine diagram that a sensi- 
tive and illuminating portrait, painted or drawn or 
modeled, sustains to the soulless dullness of an ordinary 
photograph, accurate as to details but not in any sense 
interpreting the subject's personality. The photograph 
shows everything and accents nothing, therefore it tells 
little. Тће artistic portrait isolates for attention the 
features or the proportions truly significant and char- 
acteristic. In a building, the corresponding elements 
are those bearing the stamp of the architect's creative 
thought. 

It is not a multitude of small facts but a few substantial 
truths that make up one's impression of a good building, 
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For example, what layman can recollect offhand how 
many courses of windows, how many moldings. or even 
how many principal divisions are in the façades of the 
Flatiron, Times, West Street, Trinity, or other large New 
York structures? That is not what one needs to know 
about them. But if each of these edifices makes a certain 
individual imprint upon one's mind (and everyone of 
them assuredly does do this), then an artist's function, in 
making his drawings before these buildings were begun, 
would have been to single out and emphasize their prime 
qualities — the overshadowing, looming height of the 
Flatiron, the vigorous ascending lines of the West Street 
Building, the ecclesiastical richness of the Trinity facade, 
and the commanding aspect of the Times tower, with its 
purity and simplicity and its remarkable avoidance of 
coldness or sullenness of color. This factor of color is 
an important one for the artist-draftsman to take heed of 
in selecting a scale of values for his painting. Some- 
times the architect himself fails to think in terms of color, 
and even finishes a design without knowing in what 
material it will be carried out. In such cases, the artist- 
draftsman can often be of positive assistance both to the 
architect and his client. 

Having in mind the general principles that should 
govern an artist when acting as the interpreter of archi- 
tects' plans, it will be interesting to observe some of the 
ingenious and effective methods of Mr. Guerin in making 
his drawings. Every case brings its own problems and 
Mr. Guerin has been guided through his by maintaining 
a broad spirit of fidelity to the purpose of the designs he 
has translated into pictures, rather than by slavishly 
adhering to unimportant facts. For example, in coloring 
the perspective view of a tall, rather narrow building, he 
found that to leave the upper part of the same shade of 
color as the lower part made it look weak at the top, so 
that it appeared to lean backward, causing the observer 
uneasiness. 50 he shaded it progressively heavier, from 
the bottom to the top of the central bronze window sec- 
tion, until the upper part was considerably darker than 
the lower. This gave the building, as pictured, a strength 
and rigidity equal at any point in its height tothat at any 
other point, and this tautened up, so to say, the whole 
design. “his solution could have been found only as 
Mr. Guerin found it, by experiment. What he did was 
to allow in his drawing for the loss of color value, or the 
equivalent gain in shadow, which nature has since con- 
ferred upon the building itself through the agency of 
aerial perspective. Š 

In picturing another tall building whose corner formed 
a sharp acute angle, Mr. Guerin noted that his upright 
lines representing the sides, when drawn parallel, made 
the building seem to bulge outward on each side at the 
top. He therefore chose an imaginary point of sight for 
these lines, and thus converged them enough to correct 
the false impression given by exact consonance with the 
facts. A point of sight for the vertical lines in a draw- 
ing is rarely needed, but it was just here that the artist's 
perception came in. 

Similarly, in making a front elevation in color, without 
perspective, of a large building consisting of a central 
mass and two symmetrical wings, the relative length of 
the horizontal lines on either side of the central portion 
was such that they seemed to swellat the ends instead 
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of remaining parallel. То correct this optical illusion, 
Mr. Guerin provided the impossibility of two simultaneous 
points of sight, one for either wing, and compressed the 
horizontal lines, both top and bottom, in accordance with 
these imaginary points, until the wings regained their 
proper appearance to the eye. 

It is to his practical training in painting stage scenery 
for certain celebrated actors, nearly two decades ago, 
that Mr. Guerin owes much of his unusual command of 
perspective and his sensitiveness to its violation. "There 
is just one point, in any theater, whence any given stage 
setting can look exactly right to the spectator. That 
point is chosen at random and it varies with each set of 
scenery. “here is no convention as to where it shall be 
placed. But the aim of the scenic artist is to arrange his 
stage pictures so that from as many other parts of the 
theater as possible it will look approximately correct. 
The tormentor bar, hung from the proscenium arch, 
governs the view of the stage obtainable from the upper 
gallery. Its height for any given scene must be suffi- 
cient to allow the topmost spectator to see the full depth 
of the stage. This is a matter of nice adjustment, in 
designing the scenery, and it accounts for what may often 
seem to the uninitiated the exaggerated height of stage 
ceilings, in settings showing modern house interiors. 

This brings up Mr. Guerin's insistence that 1n making 
colored perspective drawings from architects' plans the 
artist must be strongly a decorator. Не must know 
how to get the most out of his available space, how to 
place the picture or design within the space, and how 
to select or create shadow shapes suited to the design. 
Some of the deep, flat, simple shadows that Mr. Guerin 
casts in his drawings have no existence in nature, but 
are invented for the occasion and introduced as effective 
factors in the composition. On the other hand, the case 
may be cited of a certain structure to be erected neara 
river front, which Mr. Guerin was to illustrate. It was 
provided with a series of arches, each with a heavy pen- 
dentive, but to have thrown dark shadows under these, 
according to the regular formula, would, in the artist's 
opinion, have hurt and weakened the lines of the 
arches themselves, and thus distorted the design. Here 
Mr. Guerin deemed that he could best be of service to the 
architect and to the layman for whom the drawing was 
made, by toning down the strength of these shadows and 
in some cases omitting them altogether. 

Another controling factor in rendering drawings of 
the sort under discussion effective is judicious choice of 
the atmospheric conditions to be represented in the pic- 
ture. Most buildings will look their best under some 
particular degree of light, and this is true of both old 
edifices and new ones. То Mr. Guerin, for example, the 
buildings of southern Europe and of Egypt should al- 
ways be seen in sunshine, bright, strong, and radiant. 
He would not regard a rainy day view of Venice as char- 
acteristic, if one were making an exposition of that city 
to those not already familiar with it. The Alhambra 
this artist found marvelously impressive when he saw it 
under a brilliant sky, with big, heavy shadows marking 
its walls, and a landscape background set with olive 
and other trees whose leaves shone almost black in the 
flood of noonday sun. But when Mr. Guerin saw the 
Alhambra on a rainy day, the strength of the picture 
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Finally, a word as to the practical way Mr. Guerin goes 
about produeing his curiously personal and illuminating 
pictures. .\fter a careful study of plan and elevation, 
he determines the precise point of view, in angle and 


distance, from which the architect's draftsman is to 
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decoration, but almost to that of sculpture in the round, 
which must remain vital and communieative from all 
sides. 

Decorative factors are often helpful in compassing this 


end. For example, Mr. Guerin once pictured a new 


INTERIOR OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Jules Guerin, Del. 


make the preliminary perspective drawing. Sometimes 
the first ehoice of this point of view proves unsatisfac- 
tory and the drawing must be done anew, to give the 
best results. “This preliminary work finished, the artist 
himself takes the drawing and colors it, omitting all but 
the absolute essentials, and introdueing, if he deems 
them effective, foreground or background elements. He 
would have it, if possible, a pieture beautiful from every 
aspeet, subjecting it not merely to the test of a wall 


BOSTON. 


R. C. Sturgis, Architect, 


country house with so gay an arrangement of shrubs 
and rhododendrons banked up in its garden that the 
prospeetive owner insisted on having this very effeet 
earried out by the landscape gardener. 

Examples of Mr. Guerin's successful work might be 
multiplied, but it all harks back, after all, to the effieacy 
of imagination and of personal and appreciative percep- 
tion of what is real and what is vital in an architect's 
design. 
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The Housing 


LODGING 


BY GEORGE 


AVING discussed the housing of the married, 
there remains to be considered the question of 
how to house the unmarried. This naturally has to be 
handled from two different points of view; the lodging 
of men as well as the housing of women. The moral 
question entering in, as it does, makes it more important 
that adequate living conditions be provided for working 
women rather than for working men, as the latter are able 
to exist in the ordinary boarding house while the women 
are not, and yet in spite of this fact practically all the 
attempts that have been made toward the solution of this 
lodging problem are for men. With the exception of the 
Trowmart Inn in New York 


Problem— V. 


HOUSES. 


B. FORD, 


are the same. The first thought is accommodations; then 
for dining rooms and restaurants with proper care for 
the food, and finally for recreation. Attention should 
be given to the arrangements of bath rooms, laundries, 
and barber shops, while provision must be made for firc 
escapes, proper methods of heating and ventilating, and 
suitable provision for the sick. Im addition to these, 
quarters ought to be planned for the superintendents, 
servants, and extra help. 

As for the sleeping accommodations there are two 
sorts — cubicles and private rooms. Single rooms cost 
too much in constructing and occupy too much space to 

permit of being used exten- 


and the four new buildings sively in the chcaper lodging 
in Paris (one built by the НН hotels and so the recourse to 


government and the others 
by the Société Philanthrop- Ya HS 


Ц CUBICLES 
SIMILAR то CENTER WING 


cubicles becomes necessary. 
These cubicles are usually 


ique), there seems to be al- 5 large rooms with eight com- 
most nothing designed for Ч р partments on either side of a 
lodging women. In соп- q =} central aisle. The wooden 
sidering this question refer- ' 5 š ТТП1ИИТЇТЇЇҮФЁРЕ РИ ТИ III partitions which separate Ше 
ence will be made only to a= EL | Ma EL тұта, spaces аге between 7 and 8 
such buildings as are erected Е 5 : ا‎ a a а Ir тт feet high, from the top of 


by persons sincerely wishing 
to alleviate the living condi- 
tions of the working people. 

Lodging houses are divi- 
ded into two classes — those 
where the lodger pays and 
those where ће does not. In 
the pay lodging houses or 
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GROUND Ftoor PLAN 


CUBICLES 


which a wire netting runs 
up to the ceiling to preclude 
all possibility of people en- 
tering while the owner is 
away or asleep. The mini- 
mum size for these compart- 
ments seems to be 6 by 8 feet, 
although in some cases they 
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Basement Floor PLAN 


THE ROWTON HOUSE, LONDON. 


men’s hotels, such as the Mills Hotel No. 3 in New York, 
where one pays thirty or forty cents per night for room 
only and the Salvation Army Barracks in London, where 
one may have supper, bath, bed, and breakfast, all for 
four pence, the general considerations and requircments 


are 7 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. The floors аге 
usually fireproof with a wood finish, while all the trim 
is kept quite small with simple detail for sanitary reasons. 
There should be a window in each compartment as well 
as light, preferably electric. lach cubicle should have 
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a guardian located if possible at the corners of the cen- 
tral corridors. 

The private rooms are a little larger than the afore- 
said compartments and rent at a higher price. These 
are located generally on corners or in a wing by them- 
selves, with direct access to bath and toilet, as should be 
the case with all the rooms throughout the building. 

In most of the hotels the dining rooms are only for the 
lodgers, but at the Mills Hotels in New York the restau- 
rants are accessible from the street. The dining rooms 
are located in a high, well lighted basement, with cheer- 
ful decorations, while the floors are of cement or tile: 
the restaurant of the new 
Albergo Popolari in Milan 
however has wooden floors. 
Here as elsewhere the trim 
and woodwork should be of 
the simplest design. 

The general arrangement 
of the dining rooms is de- 
pendent on whether the 
meals are served table 
d’hote ora lacarte. Inthe 
Mills Hotels in New York 
the meals are table d’hote, 
which necessitates the serv- 
ice of waiters who procure the food 
from a serving room outside the 
dining room. Inthe Rowton Houses 
in London, the London County Coun- 
cil Lodging Houses, and the Paris 
Lodging Houses the service is à la 
carte, and the diners procure their 
own food at a counter on one side of 


the room, which they pay for asthey NEN 


get it. Another feature of 
the London men’s hotels is 
the arrangement ınade 
whereby the men can cook 
their own meals. Thcre 
are alcoves leading off of 
the dining room which con- 
tain a series of ovens and 
fires, and by borrowing the 
necessary pans and kettles 
one may cook his own food, 
which is purchased by him 
at a Store adjacent to the 
dining room or bought out- 
side. The kitchens of these 
hotels should be well ven- 
tilated and thoroughly sanitary in every respect, having 
а direct entrance from the street. Special accommoda- 
tions should be provided for a certain nuniber of cooks 
and waiters in the way of a private dining room as well 
as a private passage through the basement to the street. 
l'or recreation there should be several rooms on the 
ground or second floor exposed to the sunlight bnt so 
situated as not to be too hot in summer or too cold in 
winter. Тһе rooms are better low studded and closed іп 
with corp ely few doors with walls painted or tiled 
iu \ 1 tones, having a number of fireplaces. This is 
'ell done in the case of the Rowton Houses 
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А ВАЗЕМЕМТ PLAN 
THE MILLS HOTEL, 36TH STREET AND SEVENTH AVENUF, 
Copeland & Dole, Architects. 


in London. These six men's hotels built by Lord Row- 
ton accommodate in all something over six thousand 
working men at six pence per night. Here the floors are 
of wood, the walls of dark warm color tile to a height of 
four feet, with warm tinted plaster above. The rooms 
are very narrow in proportion to their length, which gives 
them a home-like character. “here should be a large 
general conversation room and several smaller rooms for 
reading and for writing. It is necessary also to have a 
stand where the men can buy cigars, papers, leave or call 
for laundry, etc. The manat this stand has charge of the 
library which should be one of the rooms mentioned above. 
At the entrance to the 
БІТШІПДІРІНҢ building there isa turnstile 
1 and wicket where the super- 
y intendent and surveillant 
from their rooms adjacent 
can keep track of those 
coming in and out. The 
superintendent is usually a 
married man, requiring 
from three to six rooms 
with a separate ештапсе 
on the street. 

Another feature which is 
provided for is a small hos- 
pital ward in a place well ventilated 
and lighted, and a morgue, preferably 
in the basement. There should ђе 
adequate provision for a number of 
tub, shower, and foot baths, as well as 
lavatories and wash basins. It is well 
to provide a room where the men may 
wash their own clothes, with facilities 
for drying and ironing. Special pro- 
vision has to be made too 
for the care of fresh and 
soiled linen. If a number 
of buildings are run under 
one management, it is de- 
sirable to have a central 
laundry as is done by the 
Rowton Houses in London. 
Accommodations should be 
provided in the building 
for a barber, bootblack, and 
a clothes presser. Ample 
provision is required in the 
way of fire escapes, and if 
the building is above six 
stories, as in the case of 
the Mills Hotels in New York, thcre should be adequate 
elevator service. 

It might be well at this time to show what change is 
necessary in planning working women's hotels. The 
cubicle system is not considcred desirable for them 
though used in three of the women's hotels of the 
Société Philanthropiquc. As they spend much more 
time in their sleeping rooms, it is desirable that they 
should be larger, better lighted, and more home-like in 
every way. Women are often at the hotel a large part 
of the day and for that reason the decoration on the 
rooms should be as attractive and pleasant as possible. 
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A special point should be made for reception rooms 
where they may entertain men callers. 
feature is a sewing room equipped with machines and 
possibilities for ironing and pressing. For women there 
should be bath rooms on each floor, with special accom- 
modations for laundering, shampooing, clothes pressing, 


and ironing. 


In the women's hotel, it is desirable that the dining 


room should be cozy and attractive, with 
small tables, and that the food should 
beserved by waiters. А pleasant feature 
is the location nearby of a special tea 
room. "This is worked out very prettily 
in the hotel for the women employees 
of the postoffice and telegraph service 
in Paris, a building built by the French 
government. For recreation the rooms 
are made small, with some pretense in 
having them inviting with a number of 
attractive corners about. Besides the 
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gymnasium there should be 
provided a hospital ward. 


The municipal lodging 
house in New York is quite 
different in character from 
the foregoing buildings. 
The men enter one entrance 
at the left hand side of the 
building, while the women 
pass through another at the 
right. The whole of the 
second floor is devoted to 
women, all the rest of the 
building to men. Accommo- 
dations for women are the 
same as for the men only on 
a smaller scale. А man on 
entering goes into a waiting 
room first and then passes 
intoa small room where he 
is examined by a physician. 
From there he enters a din- 


An attractive 


or F 


night. 


ing room where he is given a substantial meal, after 
which he goes down to a large room in the basement and 
undresses, his clothes being put into a wire basket or 
hung on an iron frame and taken down to large steam 
and formaldehyde fumigators where they remain over 
After а bath ће is given a clean nightshirt and 


taken in an elevator to one of the upper floors, of which 


zu 


See 
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SALVATION ARMY BUILDING. 


Brainerd & Leeds, Architects. 


there are five, each one being open from end to end, and 


filled with small iron cots as closely 
spaced asconvenient. Opening off from 
these rooms are toilet and washing con- 
veniences. А special feature of these 
floors is the soiled linen chute at the 
rear. In the morning the man descends 
in the elevator to the dressing room in 
the basement where he puts on his 
fumigated clothes, passes up into the 
eating room where he is given break- 
fast, and then out directly to the street. 
AM the entrances and passages are so 
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| partitioned off from one an- 
other that the man going in 
cannot in any way come in 
= contact with the man going 
| out. Among the minor fea- 
| tures are the isolation rooms 
for those found with conta- 
| gious diseases. The build- 
ing is absolutely fireproof 
| with the possibility of wash- 
| ing out each floor with a 
| hose. A vacuum cleaning 
| system is installed, espe- 
cially for taking cage of the 
blankets used on the beds. 
The attendants sleep on the 
top floor which is partitioned 
off into individual rooms. 
No attempt is made to avoid 
institutionalism in this build- 
ing, it being purely a factory 

in character. 
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Among our best lodging houses in America are the 
three Mills Hotels in New York, in two of which twenty 
cents is charged for one night's lodging, while in the 
other thirty and forty cents is asked. England pos- 
sesses excellent examples in the six large houses con- 
structed by Lord Rowton in London, and three houses 
constructed by London County Council, which are identi- 
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cal in arrangement with the Rowton Houses. Then in 
addition to the above there are a number of large 
barracks belonging to the Salvation Army. They also 
have large working men’s hotels in New York, Paris, 
Milan, Berlin, Vienna, and other cities throughout 
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Europe. Birmingham has а large Rowton House while 
Paris has one working men's hotel, and three working 
women's hotels constructed by the Société Philanthro- 
pique, as well as one for government women employees. 
In Milan there is a working men's hotel similar in 
management to the Rowton Houses. London stands 
out by Piu _ accommodations for nearly twelve thou- 
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ХЕМ YORK CITY. 


Almirall, Architect. 


sand working men in model lodging houses at six pence 
or less a night for a room. New York has a few special 
accommodations for working women, but the one build- 
ing of architectural interest in this line of work is the 
Trowmart Inn on Abington Square. 
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Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to 


Hospital Buildings — У. 


ВУ D. D. KIMBALL. 


N DETERMINING the size of air ducts in the fan 
| system of warming and ventilating a hospital building 
it is wise to limit the velocity of the air in the inain ducts 
to 1,000 feet per minute, reducing the velocity in the 
branches and at the ends of the line to as low as 500 feet 
per minute, with a velocity as low as 300 feet per minute 
in upcast flues where possible. "Therefore, by dividing 
the amount of air which must go through each duct by the 
above figures the size of the duct is found with sufficient 
accuracy for the average building conditions. 

In all hospitals the heating of much water for domestic 
uses is necessary. It is customary to heat this water in 
service water heaters, which are stecl tanks, usually 
made of у inch steel with one head of 3⁄4 inch steel, and 
the other head cast-iron with manhole, this tank contain- 
ing а brass steam coil. The tank should be tested to not 
less than fifty per cent above the working water pressure, 
while the steam coil should be tested to 125 pounds water 
pressure. "This tank should have a hot water thermom- 
eter graduated from 30° to 250° and a small water relief 
safety valve, usually 34 inch. The amount of hot water 
required may vary from 20 to 40 gallons per occupant 
per day, this being used through a period of not over ten 
or twelve hours. Assuming a maximum of one hundred 
patients there would be required, as a maximum, 4,000 
gallons of hot water per day, or 400 gallons per hour, to 
be heated from approximately 50° to 145° or even 185°. 

With steam at 5 pounds pressure approximately 5 
square feet of heating surface in the brass heating coil 
are required for each 100 gallons of water to be heated to 
145? and 8% square feet for 185?. Therefore, for 400 gal- 
lons of water per hour 20 square feet and 34 square feet 
of heating surface in the coil would be required for 145° 
and 185° respectively, or 46 and 79 lineal feet of 114 inch 
brass pipe respectively. If iron pipe is used, which is 
undesirable, more surface is required, while slightly less 
pipe is required if copper is used. 

lf a storage of water is required the tank may be in- 
creased in size to hold three to four hours' supply, but in 
large plants quite as satisfactory results are obtained 
without this storage capacity by increasing the amount of 
coil surface so that it will heat the water quite as rapidly 
as it is used, in which case the steam coil should not be 
less than four times the amount determined as above. 

For heating this water in summer, a summer heater 
mist be provided, which may be a honse heating boiler 
or a regular tank heater. The size of this may be de- 
termined as follows: 

Multiply the gallons of water required per hour by 81; 
(approximate weight per gallon in pounds), and this by 
the number of degrees through which the water must be 
heated, and divide the result by the number of heat units 
ntilized per pound of coal (about 8,000), and then divide 
this by the pounds of coal which are to be burned per 
square foot of grate surface per hour, which will be two 
in very small heaters, and four to five in large heaters, 
and the result will be the grate area required. 


In cases where such a heater must be used in the sum- 
mer, the storagetank or service heater should be capable 
of holding the water required for a period of three or 
four hours to obviate the necessity of using a summer 
heater capable of heating the maximum amount of water 
required in any one hour. “he summer heater may 
thus store up its heat during periods of a less demand, 
and the size of thesummer heater may be reduced twenty- 
five per cent to thirty-three and one third per cent. 

'l'he chimney required for such a heater will be the 
same as that required for a sectional house heating 
boiler having the same grate area. 

Assuming that the heater must run eight hours with- 
out firing additional coal, the American Radiator Coni- 
pany suggest this rule for heaters larger than their 
regular tank heaters. 

Multiply the number of gallons per hour by the follow- 
ing factors: 


Dor water at 100° TEN 
ШЫ v ҚАРИ ПУ БЕКЕ Sud 
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and select that size of house heating hot water boiler 
having an equivalent rating for direct hot water radia- 
tion. If ample storage capacity is provided in the tank 
or coil service heater this rule will be fonnd safe. 

Small sizes of tank heaters may be determined by the 
manufacturers' capacity tables, although such lists gen- 
erally over-rate the capacity of the heaters, and they 
should be checked by a comparison with the rule first 
given above. Гог heating water in baptistries or swim- 
ming pools a period of several hours may be allowed. 

The size and height of the chimney have much to do 
with the success of a heating plant. The height of the 
chimney should be such that the top will reach above 
the highest surrounding structure, or the highest part 
thereof, and the flue should be either circular or as near 
square as possible. 

For small plants the following table by Professor 
Carpenter will be found reliable: 

DIAMETER OR SIDE OF CIIIMNEY IN INCIIES REQUIRED 


FOR VARYING AMOUNTS OF DIRECT 
STEAM RADIATING SURFACE, 


ee ети IIeight of Chimney in Feet. 

Sur. | 20 30 yy 507 60” х0, 1007 | 120 
250 251 7.4] 7.0| 67, 64) 6.21 “60% спис 
500 50) 96] 921 ssp 52) so] 268 7 EER 
750% 7.34 11.3] 10.8] 106.2] 96) 931 SST 03330 1 

10002 10.04 1281 12.0| 11.4. 10.8] 10.5] 10:0] 95% 9.2 
1500. 15.0%, 15.2] 14.4] 1344 12.8] 12.475 11.54 11.28 108 

2000| 20.04. 17.2] 16.31 15.2! 14.5 14.0 | 13.2] 12.6 121 

3000; 30.0% 20.6| 18.5 | 18.21 17.2 166 15.8] 15.0) 1444 

4000: 40.04 23.6| 22.2) 20.81 196 190 17.31 17.0% 165 

5000 | 50.01 26.0 246 23.0) 21.6 21.0 194 18.6 18.0) 

6000, 60.01 28.4} 26.8 250. 234 22.8! 21.2 20.2 19.5 

7000. 70.0) 30.4) 28.8| 27.0 255 244! 23.0 21.6) 20.8 

' 8000: 80.01 32.4| 30.6| 28.61 268, 26.01 24.2 23.41 22.2] 

9000, 90.0!) 34.0) 324 30.4| 284! 27.41 256. 244, 23.41 

10000 100.0| 37.0. 34.0. 32.0 30.0 28.6 27.0 25.4 24.6 

ЛЕО № 38.11 36.24 35.01 33.01 31.0) 292 

20000 | 200.0 | 23 43.0] 42.04 41.04, 37.0] 35.0 | 380 

---:'' 50.0] 48.0] 46.0! 43.0 | 41.0 


30000 300.0 ______ 


ЕТК ВОТ DER. 


The figures given аге diameters in inches ог the 
number of inches on the side of a square. The radia- 
tion should all be figured to the equivalent of direct 
radiation. 

The dimensions of the smoke connections between 
the boilers and chimneys should not be less than that 
required by the boiler manufacturer, when sectional 
boilers are used, and in the case of tubular boilers may 
be approximately determined by making the flue area 
equal to eighty per cent to one hundred per cent of the 
total area of the boiler tubes. 

АП pipes should be covered with efficient insulating 
material as this will reduce the coal consumption and 
make possible a proper control of the heat in rooms 
through which the pipes pass, which is otherwise impos- 
sible. The best grade of pipe covering always proves to 
be the best investment. 

The employment of the best contractors always pays 
both the architect and owner, although sometimes in- 
volving a slightly greater first cost. 

Upon the completion of the installation of a warming 
and ventilating system proper tests should be made. 
Such tests involve a temperature test and a test of the 
ventilating system. The first is simple in cold weather, 
but in mild or warm weather it is necessary to know to 
what temperature the building must be heated to insure 
its being heated to 70? in zero weather. There is no 
accepted standard for this purpose, but the following 
table is frequently used. 

TEMPERATURE PRODUCED IN A ROOM BY A GIVEN 


AMOUNT OF SURFACE WHEN OUTSIDE 
TEMPERATURE IS HIGH 


Resulting 


Temperature of Coefficient. disti Bet per Difference tem- 
ИРЕ E | праат frena 
= 1.85 288 64.7 155.3 
0 1.80 270 70.0 150.0 
+10 1.75 253 75.1 144.9 
20 1.70 236 81.0 139.0 
30 1.65 218 86.5 133.5 
40 1.60 203 93.1 128.0 
| 50 1.55 188 98.7 122.5 
60 1.50 172 104.7 116.5 
70 1.45 158 110.5 109 5 
80 1.40 142 ІШІ 102.9 
| 90 1.35 130.5 123.5 96.5 
| 100 1.30 117 130.3 89.7 


EXAMPLE : To determine by a test of the apparatus, when weather is 60^, 
whether a guarantee to heat to 70? in 0? weather is maintained, operate the 
apparatus as though in regular use and note the average temperature of 
room. If room has a temperature equal to or in excess of 104.72 Fah., it 
would have a temperature of 70? in zero weather, all other conditions, 
such as wind, positions of windows, etc., being the same as when tested. 


104.7 
——— = 70? approx. 
1.5 
The temperature to which the heating plant must 
warm the building according to the requirement of the 
specification should be reached without forcing the 
boilers and should be maintained without the necessity 
of too frequent attention thereto. In the heating of 
residences and small buildings it is not unreasonable to 
require that the temperature shall be maintained with- 
out attendance being given to the boilers more often 
than once in six or eight hours. In medium sized build- 
ings once in four hours is reasonable. А temperature 
test should not cover less than ten to twelve hours' con- 
tinual running 
The test of the ventilation is usually made by measur- 
ing the quantity of the air supplied, although the quality 
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of the air in the room may also be tested if desired. In 
measuring the quantity of air the aim is to see that the 
amount actually supplied is in agreement with the 
amount intended for the room, this amount being regu- 
lated by the setting of the volume dampers previously 
described. 

Тће volume of air supplied or exhausted from a room 
is measured by means of an anemometer. First, the net 
ог working area of tlie opening is measured, and this 
area in square feet is multiplied by the velocity of the 
air as it passes through tlie opening. In measuring the 
air velocity through a fresh air register in a vertical 
position it will frequently be found that certain portions 
of the area are inefficient because of the fact that the 
velocity of the air in the flue carries the air to the top of 
the register. In such a case this inefficient area, some- 
times equaling one quarter or one third the height of the 
register, may be covered and the remaining area taken 
as the net working area. А further deduction of one 
quarter to one third of the remaining area of the register 
face should be made, according to the pattern of register 
used, for the iron work of the face. In the case of the 
usual wire grille a deduction of ten to fifteen per cent is 
sufficient. 

Holding the anemometer with its shaft in line with the 
direction of the movement of the air, the anemometer 
may be very gradually moved over the surface of the 
opening for a fixed period of time, say one minute, or an 
average of readings with the anemometer held a fixed 
time in from three to twelve places may be taken, the 
points selected being such as to give a fair average of 
the velocity of the air through the register. If the first 
method is adopted an average of not less than three 
readings should be used. The reading of the dials of 
the instrument will give the lineal feet of travel of the 
air for the period during which the instrument was used, 
and this divided by the number of minutes will give the 
velocity in feet per minute, which, multiplied by the uet 
working area of the openings in square feet, will give the 
cubic feet of air per minute passing through the ореп- 
ing. A certain correction must be applied to the reading 
of the dials, as indicated by the manufacturers’ correction 
chart accompanying the instrument. The anemometer 
is a delicate instrument, requiring careful use and fre- 
quent adjustment. 

It may be desired to test the quality of the air in the 
room, the necessity for this occurring more frequently in 
occupied buildings. For practical purposes this involves 
the determination of the amount of CO, in the air in the 
room, for determining which there are several methods. 
That used by the inspection department of the Massa- 
chusetts District Police is known as Professor Wolpert's 
air tester, making use of lime water which is made tur- 
bid by the CO, in the air. Clear lime water, which is 
required, is not always available and the method is not 
particularly accurate. Another approximate method 
which will be found more convenient in use is that 
known as Professor Wolpert’s Carbocidometer, which is 
especially recommended by Prof. J. H. Kinealy. А 
more exact method involving a more elaborate apparatus 
is that devised by Otto Pettersson and A. Palmquist. 
These devices will be found explained at length in Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s book. 
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ВРЛА БЕКИ СК BUILDER. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS — DESCRIPTION. 


Dispensary BUILDING, New York City. — The Italian 
Renaissance seldom furnishes a more pleasing bit of 
architecture than this hospital on Worth street, New York 
City, by Trowbridge & Livingston. The facade, which is 
indicative of the interior arrangement, is quite expressive 
of the general use for which the building is designed. 
The brick is of golden tapestry effect and laid up in fine 
gravel mortar. The terra cotta trimmings around the 
entrance and window openings have a very decorative 
feeling and are in harmony with the whole design. The 
entire building is furnished with the most approved hos- 
pital methods. The floors consist of tile, while the walls 
and low partitions are of Keene’s cement. Fireproof 
construction is used throughout the first floor. The 
building figures out at a cost of 24 cents per cubic foot. 


MARGARET Epes Home, WASHINGTON, D. C. — Here the 
Modified Colonial style has received a proper setting in 
the heart of old Georgetown — now West Washington. 
Standing as it does in the midst of many well preserved 
brick buildings of the early nineteenth century work, 
one cannot fail to observe how perfectly the architects, 
Marsh & Peter, have made this building harmonize with 
the general surroundings. It is, as the exterior and 
plans indicate, a home — domestic in its feeling and at 
the same time retaining its distinctive character as a 
semi-public institution. The interior is arranged as if 
built for one large family, and is made very attractive 
by having the yellow poplar trim finished in ivory white, 
the hard pine floor varnished, and the doors finished to 
represent mahogany. “he construction is non-fireproof, 
and cost $35,000, making 22 cents per cubic foot. 


‘‹ CLAREMONT,” BROADMOOR, Coro. — With mountain 
ranges to the west and plains sloping far to the east, this 
location furnishes a most attractive setting for a residence 
designed in the style of Louis XIV. This environment, 
together with the climate, has allowed MacLaren & 
Thomas to face the whole structure above the first floor 
with dull enamel white terra cotta, and the general tone 
of this facing furnishes an agreeable contrast to the pre- 
vailing neutral tone of the landscape. The facades express 
frankly the interior treatment. The basement provides 
for two very large billiard rooms, while the second floor 
accommodates ten bed rooms and three bath rooms. The 
walls of the library are built of short leaf yellow pine and 
stained; those of the living room have oak, which is also 
stained; while the dining room and vestibule are finished 
in plaster with marble base. The floors of the more im- 
portant rooms are of oak, the vestibules of tile similar to 
the bath rooms, while all other floors are of one quarter 
sawed pine. The heating arrangement is low pressure 
steam, with the use of thermostats. This building cost 
46 cents per cubic foot, or $14 per square foot of area 
covered. 


RAILWAY Station, WATERBURY, Conn. — This design 
of McKim, Mead & White for the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Station is monumental in character 
and impresses one immediately with the charming results 
obtained from the Italian Renaissance. Of extreme in- 
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terest is «ће tower which emerges gracefully from the 
main part of the building and furnishes an admirable 
location for the large clock. "The base on the exterior is 
of granite, while the walls above are of sand struck red 
brick laid with 3⁄4 inch joint. The ornamental portions 
of this structure are terra cotta which tones in perfectly 
with the color of the brick. The roofing is of a warm 
red tile. Upon the interior the buff brick and terra cotta 
trimmings form the wall treatment, while Guastavino 
tile finishes the ceiling. "The combination of materials 
found in the general waiting room are artistic as well as 
serviceable, and furnishes another splendid example of 
the harmonious treatment effected by the use of brick, 
terra cotta, and tile. 


STORES AND APARTMENTS, CEDARHURST, L. I.— The 
architect of this building, Louis Boynton, has evidently 
derived his inspiration from the Italian work. The colors 
for the pattern scheme between the third story windows 
are mixed with cement and produce the “ 014 fresco” 
appearance of many buildings found in northern Italy. 
These colors blend nicely with the face brick, which 
vary anywhere from light red to deep blue. The trim- 
ming effect of this tapestry brick, laid in Dutch bond, 
is strengthened by the use of half-inch joints with а 
gray tinted mortar. The window trims and belt courses 
are gray terra cotta, harmonizing with the general color 
scheme. Red tiling is used for the roof. The cost of 
the building was 17 cents per cubic foot. 


Sr. Mary's CHURCH, New York City. Carrère and 
Hastings have admirably adapted the Gothic to this 
church, making it very plain and attractive. The exterior 
is of red brick and presents a solid front from the walk to 
the top of the bell tower; the monotony of which is pre- 
vented by the arrangement of the concrete stone trim- 
mings. The entrance being placed to one side affords a 
surface well suited for the large window treatment of the 
front facade. The windows throughout are unusually 
large and furnish plenty of light and ventilation. The 
red brick is used upon the interior also for the wall deco- 
ration and extends from the wooden floors to the ceiling 
which consists of an open truss treatment with plaster 
panels. Maple and oak are used for the woodwork. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH or ST. PAUL, PHILADELPHIA. — This 
structure furnishes us with an interesting example of the 
perpendicular Gothic, as applied to a small ecclesiastical 
building. Although the architects, Thomas, Churchman 
& Molitor, have treated both exterior and interior with 
ornate simplicity, still they have planned the terra cotta 
trimmings and tracery of the windows so as to lend a 
growing charm to the ensemble. The church is faced on 
the exterior with dark red brick and terra cotta. On the 
interior a buff colored brick extends from the cement 
floor to the open trussed wooden ceiling. The benches, 
choir stalls, pulpit, reading desks, etc., are of oak. Ап 
interesting feature of this little church is the side chapel 
which may be used for services of any nature in the winter 
time, being provided with a separate heating system, and 
so constructed as to be enclosed by itself. The seating 
accommodation of the church is a trifle over five hundred. 


ТО ГНИТБЕТСЕРВТТІТ Ы 


Editorial Comment апа 
Miscellany. 


CHARLES FOLLEN McK1M. 


INS WE are about to go to press the announcement 
comes of the death of Charles Follen McKim, 
founder of the architectural firm, McKim, Mead & White. 
He died September 14th at his home in St. James, L. I. 
Mr. McKim was born in Chester County, Pa., August, 
1847. He entered Harvard Scientific School at eighteen 
and spent the years from 1867 to 1870 at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. After touring the continent of Europe for 
two years he entered into his professional work and soon 
associated with him in partnership William R. Mead and 
Stanford White. 

Mr. McKim's loss to his profession is inestimable. Пе 
was one of the highest authorities on civic planning and 
devoted considerable attention to the beautifying of our 
American cities. His work in connection with the firm 
covers a vast field and shows his remarkable versatility. 
His name is associated with the Columbia University 
Library; the Century, University, and Metropolitan clubs; 
the Pennsylvania Station; the Pierpont Morgan library; 
and the Municipal Office Building recently awarded to 
their firm, all of which are in New York City; also with 
the Boston Public Library; the War College and White 
House at Washington. 

Mr. McKim was the founder of the American Academy 
at Rome and evinced such an interest in the promotion 
of architecture that he was awarded medals from King 
Edward of England as well as at the Paris Exposition of 
1900. He belonged to many societies, among the most 
prominent of which аге the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Architectural League, Municipal Art Society, 
National Academy of Design, American Fine Arts 50- 
ciety, and Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


CIVIC PLANNING — “1915” BOSTON 
EXPOSITION. 


HE wonderful movement of civic planning is 

spreading throughout the United States as well as 
European countries. 
France already furn- 
ishes splendid examples 
of cities made monu- 
mental through the 
artistic temperament of 
her people. Hertrouble 
lies in being over- 
trained, and the Parisian 
newspapers are more 
than alive to this 
danger. The editorials 
bitterly denounce the 
seemingly lack of taste 
for good architecture, 
and warn the people to 
take care lest they lose 
the artistic charm of 
their cities. In Ger- 


Faced with buff brick, made by the Twin City Brick Company. 
Clarence H. Johnston, Architect. 


MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


many the ideas of 
civic planning vary 
greatly from our own 
conceptions. They 
avoid long vistaswhich 
appeal to them as ex- 
tremely monotonous ; 
their streets vary 
greatly in width, pos- 
sessing many curves 
and angles; while their 
crossings are planned 
in every possible man- 
ner so as to escape the 
square corners. but 
we find that Germany 
is alive to the great 
need of civic dcvelop- 
ment, and that there 
is rapid progress in 
the improvement of 
the public taste in this 
direction. 

England surely has 
great reason to lament 
the general apathy 
that prevails in regard 
to city planning. Lon- 
don, with her vast — L^ 
population and her E - 
commercial activity, Е 


has suffered greatly ENTRANCE POST OF K. OF C. 


from her lack of fore- BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
sight in not adopting Executed by the Hartford Faience 
j Company. 


Sir Christopher Wren's 
entire scheme, which 
was thoroughly practicable in its design of grandeur and 
dignity, as well as in the relief afforded to her congested 
centers. Had that wealthy metropolis accepted the pro- 
posed scheme, her lanes and alleys of to-day would have 
been avenues with vistas of architectural beauty. But 
England is gradually awakening, and we find evidences 
of this in the establishment of a chair for civic design in 
the University at Liverpool — a work which our own 
universities, that pos- 
Sess a course in archi- 
tecture, might well take 
cognizance. 

The Architectural Re- 
view of London, after 
carefully considering 
the progress of the civic 
movement inthe United 
States, says, '* As might 
have been expected, 
these (plans for future 
development) display a 
breadth of scope and 
handling quite outside 
anything that is met 
with on this side of the 
Atlantic." "This state- 
ment can be readily 


J. J. Gaffney, Architect. 


ЕВ ТСК BUILDER. 


understood if we take into 
consideration the vast 
schemes that have been 
planned for the beautifying 
of our citiesby the best men 
in the architectural profes- 
sion. “The comprehensive 
design by L'Enfant for 
Washington has been given 
prestige by the sanction of 
the Federal Government. 
San Francisco rejected the 
opportunity of handing 
down to posterity one of the 
most beautiful cities in the 
world, and is cruelly build- 


DETAIL 


ing with no idea whatever for the future. 


the other hand, has been receptive to 
her best interests in civic improvement. 
Baltimore failed for some little time 
after her destructive fire to foresee the 
great benefit of planning. But recently 
under the guidance of selected men 
like J. M. Carrëre, A. W. Brunner, and 
jj. Що One 
sted, she is 
fast develop- 
ing into one 
of our ideal 
municipali- 
ties. St. Paul 
and Minne- 
apolis both 
needed 
architect like 
Cass Gilbert 
to open their 
eyes to the 
wonderful 
possibilities 
for making 
these Cities 
both monu- 
mental and 
artistic; Se- 
attle estab- 
lished her 
Municipal 
Plans League, which selected C. H. 
Bebb to formulate ideas for future ag- 
grandizement; Milwaukee has also been 
contemplating the adoption of a beauti- 
ful conception prepared by A. C. Clas; 
while Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 


an 


DETAIL BY MARK FITZ- 
PATRICK, ARCHITECT. 
The Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Company, 
Makers. 


seeking to formulate feasible plans which will eventually 


give to them 
the most valu- 
able results 
artistically as 
well as commer- 
cially. 

It is very evi- 
dent, as exem- 
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OF EMPIRE BUILDING 


Chicago, on 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 
ALA. 
Entire building up to the band at the 
twelfth floor is of mottled cream 
colored terra cotta. Executed 
by the Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company. 
Carpenter, Blair & Gould, Architects. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


and Portland, are 


AMBOY 


ENRICHED IN FIVE COLORS. 


TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 
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plified at our nation’s Capi- 
tol, that the plans for a 
city’s reconstruction can 
progress only in proportion 
to the intelligence of the 
general public. We must 
educate the people in archi- 
tecture and raise their taste 
to the level of our ideals. 
Realizing this fact, a 
number of leading citizens 
in Boston have come for- 
ward with the announce- 


ment, ‘ 1915" Boston Ex- 
POSITION. These “ Direct- 
ors of Boston” plan to 


show the people not only the present needs of their city, 


but also the future contingencies that 
may arise, and the proper way of meet- 
ing them. They will hold an exposi- 
tion from November 1 to November 27, 
1909, in the Old Art Museum, Copley 
Square. Here will be exhibited the 
local work of years that has made 
Boston 
what she 
is to-day, 
also the 
manyideas 
existing 
for the 
present as 
well as 
those con- 
templated 
for the fu- 
ture; the 
civic im- 
prove- 
ments that 
are being 
carried out 
im ОШ er 
American 
municipal- 
ities such as we have mentioned in the 
previous paragraph; and the concep- 
tions of planning as undertaken by the 
European countries in connection with 
their inland cities as well as the coast 
towns that excel in their splendid 
harbors. 

We cannot commend this movement 


DETAIL MADE BY BRICK, 
TERRA COTTA AND 
TILE COMPANY, 


too strongly, for the time is here when the problem of 
our rapid expansion must be met. 


Every city should 
have societies 
formed for the 
purpose of 
studying its 
future growth, 
and making 
comprehensive 
schemes for the 
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needs of successive 
generations. Fortu- 
nate indeed will be 
the city that takes 
advantage of this 
civic improvement 
germ at the present 
time, for our coun- 
try seems to be on 
the verge of a pros- 
perrus cin а кс ние 
tectural building 


that will surpass anything the world has ever known. 


HE Architectural Leagne of the Pacific coast has 


TH Ewe RTC RB UA DER: 


DETAILS EXECUTED BY 


CONKLING-ARMSTRONG 


cleverly planned to hold its first annual convention 


UNITED STATES POSTOFFICE, 


MARION, IND. 


Built of light gray brick, made by the Columbus Brick & Terra Cotta 


Company. 


James Knox Taylor, Architect. 


in San Francisco, October 18th-20th, when that city will 
be adorned during the great Portola Festival, as never 
before, to commemorate the discovery of San Francisco 


Bay. Already fifty mem- 
bers have signified their in- 
tention of being present, 
while many of the eastern 
architects are expected to 
enjoy this special occasion 
while on their way from 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific- 
Exposition. During the 
convention the San Fran- 
cisco Architectural Club 
will have charge of the 
League’s first exhibition. 
This representative work of 
the Pacific coast architec- 
ture will undoubtedly show 
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FOR SCHOOLHOUSE BY J. 


ARCHITECT. 


TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


the marvelous re- 
sults that have been 
accomplished by 
men of clever train- 
ing and natural abil- 
ity. We bespeak for 
this first meeting of 
western architects 
great success, and 
would refer all in- 
terested to M. A. 
Vinson, business 


manager, 803 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Cleveland Architectural Club will open their 


GARAGES FOR 


THE DEMAREST AND PEER- 


LESS COMPANY, NEW VORK СМУ. 
Exterior of white matt glazed terra cotta, made by the 
New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company. 

F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


WALTER STEVENS, 


The Winkle Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
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architectural exhibition in that city October 18th. А 
successful effort is being made to fill the Hippodrome 
Building with representative work throughout the States, 


especially those comprising 
the middle west. One of 
the many features worthy 
of note will be the strong 
exhibit of the leading mu- 
ral painters. 


] EPORTS from some 

forty states, as com- 
piled by the American Con- 
tractor, New York City, 
show gains varying from 
one to three hundred and 
fifty per cent. Hartford, 
Philadelphia, and Salt Lake 
City each furnish an in- 


crease of over 
two hundred 
рет cent. 
The total in- 
vestment of 
$56,077,096 
as compared 
to $40,585,- 
996 for Au- 
gust, 1908, 
cannot fail 
to impress 


one with the wonderful prosperity that is gradually 
spreading through the country, and which indicates a 
commercial activity in the near future greater than we 


have ever experi- 
enced. 


IN GENERAL. 


Fiske & Com- 
pany, Inc., supplied 
the Tapestry brick 
for the stores and 
flats at Cedarhurst, 
L. I., which is illus- 
trated on plate 
number 124. 


The terra cotta 
used inthe Railway 
Station at Water- 
bury, illustrated in 


this issue, was supplied by the South Amboy Terra 


Cotta Company. 


The exterior brick used for the Memorial Church of 
St. Paul at Philadelphia was supplied by Sayre & Fisher 
Company. For illustration see plate number 126. 


The Northwestern Terra Cotta Company furnished the 


PAPAS BUILDER: 


DETAIL FOR MURAT TEMPLE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
D. A. Bohlen & Son, Architects. 


RESIDENCE АТ SQUIRREL HILL, PITTSBURG, 
Built of red roman brick, made by the Bradford Pressed Brick Company, 
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back of aplan 
torebuild the 
St. Nicholas 
Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati. 


George C. 
Sellon and 
E. C. Hem- 
mings, form- 
erly known 
as Sellon & 


Hemmings, architects, dissolved partnership August 1st. 
These men will continue business in Sacramento, and 
Mr. Sellon's address will be 5th Floor, 1005 K street, 


while Mr. Hem- 
mings' address will 
be Suite 37, 1005 
K street. 


Тће tile used for 
the Railway Station 
at Waterbury and 
the stores and flats 
at Cedarhurst, L.I., 
were furnished by 
the Ludowici-Cela- 
don Company. 
Both buildings are 
illustrated in this 
issue of THE BRICK- 
BUILDER. 


jrazil and Japan are considering the purchase of 


premises for their ambassadors. Brazil, it is said, al- 


ready has under consideration several lots in the neigh- 


borhood of Du Pont Circle, 
purchase of one of these will be announced this winter. 


and it is believed the 


Pennsylvania and Ohio are the two foremost states of 
the Union with respect to cooperative building and loan 


terra cotta used by Messrs. MacLaren & Thomas in the associations. In the former state there are 389,500 


Claremont House, 
illustrated in this 
month's number of 
Тне BRICKBUILDER. 


B. Morgan Nisbet 
and Frank H. Para- 
dice, Jr., have 
formed a copartner- 
ship for the practice 
of architecture 
under the firm name 
of Nisbet & Para- 
dice. "Their offices 
are at 201 Overland 
Building, Boise, 
Idaho—at which 
address they solicit 
manufacturers’ 
catalogues and sam- 
ples. 


New York capi- 
talists are said to be 


RESIDENCE AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
The green glazed shingle tile were made by the Ludowici-Celadon Company. 
Frank L. Packard, Architect. 


members, with 
assets of $158,- 
510,000; in the 
latter 380,000 mem- 
bers, with assets of 
$139,341,000. In 
New Jersey there 
are 156,300 mem- 
bers whose assets 
total $73,518,000. 


The New York 
Polyclinic Hospital 
has just acquired 
property in West 
50th street on which 
it will erect a 
$1,000,000 building. 


M. Bernier, the 
French architect, is 
to come to this coun- 
try with a corps of 
assistants the latter 


EXECUTED BY THE AMERICAN TERRA 
COMPANY. 


DETAIL 
COTTA AND CERAMIC 


part of this month to prepare for the construction of the 
French Embassy at Washington. Five hundred thousand 
francs have been appropriated for the new building, which 
is to bea three story house, 
with the chancellery sepa- 
rate from the residence of 
the ambassador. 


New York City is to 
make an exhaustive official 
test of the relative value 
of various fireproofing ma- 
terials to determine those 
which are to be authorized 
in future changes of the 
building code. Miniature 
buildings are to be con- 
structed and then sub- 
jected to the conditions 
made as nearly as possible 
the same as those prevail- 
ing in a great conflagra- 
tion. 


It is rumored that D. O. 
Mills will build another 
of the Mills Hotels in 
New York City. 


DETAIL EXECUTED ВУ THE NEW BOOKS. 
NEW  JERSEV TERRA M 
COTTA COMPANY. House Painting. A 


study of paints and var- 
nishes for the protection and ornament of housés. 
Written by А. H. Sabin, M.S., from an experience of 
many years in the manufacture and use of paints. 121 
pp. New York, John Wiley & Sons. 


Тће commission appointed by Act of Assembly of the State 
of Delaware, invites all qualified architects to enter a competi- 
tion for the selection of an Architect for alterations and additions 
to the State House at Dover. 

Program can be had on application by mail to the architec- 
tural advisor to the Commission, M. B. Medary, Јг., 1414 South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED — А December, 1899, issue of THE BRICK- 
BUILDER for binding. Text only willbe sufficient — Plates 
not required. Will pay a suitable price. Address, C. H. Cullen, 
1493 Broad way, New York City. 
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SPECIFICATION BLANKS 


By T. ROBERT WIEGER, Architect 
(Foimerly with F. E. KIDDER) 


For all classes of buildings, each trade separate. Com- 
plete set, 44 pages, 25 cents. Reduction on quantities. 
Sample page upon request. 

628 14th STREET 


LINOLEUM 


SECURED BY*®CE kE ИИ 
TO EITHER У ООП 
OR CEMENT FESTE 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. Elastic, Noiseless, 
and practically indestructible. It is in use on Battleships, 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 


DENVER, COLO. 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders. 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court House in 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646.658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers full professional 
training in a FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the degree of B. S. 
in Architecture. An option is allowed in ARCIMTECTURAL 
ENGINEERING. The GRADUATE YEAR grantsa Master's degree, 
allowing specialization in advanced work. ADVANCED 
STANDING is granted to college graduates. Qualified DRAFTS- 
MEN, desiring advanced technical training, are admitted with- 
out examination to the TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE leading to a 
Certificate of Proficiency, and technical studies only may be 
taken by other persons of approved fitness. ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL INFORMATION address 
Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“STUDIO YEAR BOOK 1909” 


Contains many illustrations showing the recent 
development in the decorative and the applied arts. 
Especially of interest to the interior decoration of 
the house. Showing suggestions for 

INTERIORS RUGS STAINED GLASS 

MANTELS FIXTURES FABRICS, ETC. 


Size, 11% x 8%, bound in green Buckram. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $3.25. 
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М. А. VINSO 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


Importer, Dealer 
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The Girard Estate's Operation of Eight Hundred Dwell- 
ings in Philadelphia — James H. Windrim, Architect. 


Y THE will of Stephen Girard, large tracts of land 

within and without the city of Philadelphia came 
under the care of the Board of Directors of City Trusts. 
This body, organized in 1869, is composed of twelve citi- 
zens of standing and integrity, the mayor and presidents 
of Select and Common Councils exofficio. The steady 
income from the property of the famous ‘‘ mariner and 
merchant ” it is the task of these men to invest in the 
safest and surest channels. As the lands increase in 
value with the extension of population it is their care to 
so improve them as to reap the surest, if not the largest, 
profit. 

Some of this land is situated in the southern part of 
Philadelphia, removed by three miles from the center of 
the city, and where much of the ground has been pro- 
duced by filling in, where all is flat and where landlords 
can expect to obtain rentals of very moderate figures 
only. It was determined to improve this land by the 
erection of eight hundred small dwellings. At the 
present writing two hundred have been completed. 


Now the Girard Estate cannot sell its property. And 
when it improves it, it must do so, not with a view 
merely to the morrow, but to long periods of time. It 
realizes that substantial construction pays in the long 
run. "The result of this view is a revelation in operative 
building presented by the two hundred houses at 18th 
and Porter Streets. They have been built with a view 
of minimizing maintenance cost. 

There are eight different types of houses. Two houses 
of each type are located beside two houses of another, 
and thus all the types appear in sequence and affording 
a relief from the monotony of thousands of street vistas 
in Philadelphia where houses have been built by the 
block. Midway between 17th and 18th streets, and 
parallel thereto, a new street has been opened and dedi- 
cated; and nowhere better than here can the different 
styles of houses be seen, for the new planting here does 
not interrupt the view. 

The houses range in cost from $2,200 to $3,200 each, 
including all fixtures, painting, and tree-planting. All 


GIRARD ESTATE HOUSES. 


A CONTRAST. 


The three-story house in solid row, common to Philadelphia, and the two-story house, semi-detached, unusual in built-up portions of the 
city. Allare in the Girard Estate Operations. 
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A VIEW DOWN THE NEW STREET. 
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THE VARIOUS TYPES OF HOUSES; TWO-STORY AND SEMI-DETACHED, 
GIRARD ESTATE HOUSES. 
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GIRARD ESTATE HOUSES. PLOT PLAN. 
walls and cornices, where the houses occur in solid rows, 
as оп 17th street, are of inflammable material. Tapes- 
try and Roman bricks, rubble stone, and rough-cast are 
the chief materials. 

Probably the most important feature of the enterprise 
is the power plant, situated a half mile distant, and sup- 
plying the houses with heat, electricity, and hot water, 
the cost of this being included in the rent. "The heating 
method is hot water, the circulation of which is acceler- 
ated by means of a pump. The only ranges the houses 
contain are gas ranges, 
and each tenant pays 
the local company in- 
dependently for the 
gas he needs. This is 
the only expenditure 
he has to consider in 
addition to the rent, 
unless it be the possi- 
bility of exceeding the 
amount of electricity 
allotted to his use for 
the current, and this 
commodity only, is 
metered. The rentals 
are based on the cost 
of construction and on 
the contribution which 
the power plant must 
make to the comfort of 
each tenant. The skil- 
ful engineers of the 
estate begin the latter 
computation, as they 
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figure in advance upon many other building enterprises, 
with the cost of evaporating a quart of water. 


SCHEDULE OF RENTALS. 


Gloss A Class В Class C Class D Class E/Class F Class G Class H 


$42.50 $41.50 $39.50 $37.50 


| January $45.50 $44.50, $43.50 $35.50 
| February 43.50 42.50 4150 4050| 39.50 37.50 35.50 33.50 
March 41.00; 40.00 39.00 38.00, 37.00 35.50 33.50 31.50 
April 38.00, 37.00 36.00 35.00 34.00 32.50 30.50 29.50 
May 34.00] 33.00 32.00 31.00 30.00 29.00 27.00 27.00 
| June 34.00 33.00 32.00 31.00) 30.00 29.00 27.00 27.00, 
July a а Sa 34.00, 33.00 32.00 31.00 30.00 29.00 27.00 27.00 
| August 34.00) 33.00 32.00 31.00 30.00 29.00 27.00 27.00 
September. 35.00, 34.00 33.00 3200 31.00 29.50 27.50; 27.50 
‚ October 35.00) 37.00 36.00 35.00 34.00 32.50 30.50 29.50 
November . 41.501 40.50) 39.50 35.50 37.50] 35.508 33.50) 31.50 
. December . 43.50 42.50 41.50 40.50 39.50] 37.50 35.50, 33.50 
24 | зе 
Total... . $162.00 $450.00 $435.00 $426.00 $414.00 $396.00 $372.00 $360.00 ' 


Average per " 


month . . | $38.50 837.50 


$36.50! $35.50. $34.50! $33.00 $31.00. $30.00 


Although the 
houses have 
scarcely been 
finished, many 
are already ren- 
ted; and a view 
of the neigh- 
borhood affords 
great satisfac- 
tion to those 
who see in wise 
planning and 
building the 
foundation of 
wholesome and 
happy living, 
as well as a 
chance to beau- 
iy One ге ві: 
dential sections 


of the city. 
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DESIGN I FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 


HOUSES. TYPICAL PLANS, 
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Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to 
Hospital Buildings — V I. 


BY D. D. KIMBALL. 


HAT the air contains solid matter may be plainly 

observed by noticing a shaft of sunlight in a par- 
tially darkened room. Much of it is practically harmless 
to the average person, being dust from the floor or fur- 
niture or dust brought in from the outside. With some 
of it will be found bacteria, in part harmless, even ben- 
eficial, but still other bacteria may exist in this dust 
which are of a harmful nature. 

This may be accomplished by filtering the air, which 
may be done by either the “dry” or ‘‘ wet” method. 
In the dry system the filtering cloth used must be care- 
fully selected and the velocity of the air must never 
exceed 20 feet per minute through the cloth, a less 
velocity being preferable. The filtering cloth may be 
arranged on flat frames or in the form of bags, these 
usually being 8 inches to 12 inches in diameter, and of 
the necessary length up to approximately ten times the 
diameter to secure the necessary area of cloth. "These 
bags are suspended from metal thimbles attached to a 
sheet metal diaphragm, the method of connecting being 
such as to make the bags easily removable. There should 
not be less than 3 inches between the surface of the bags. 
Тће air passes through the bags from the top. 

In the wet method the air is passed through a spray 
chamber, always first being warmed to above the freez- 
ing point in cold weather, the spray chamber containing 
a series of nozzles designed to thoroughly fill the chamber 
with a fine water spray so that the air is thoroughly 
saturated and the dust is washed out. "The air is then 
passed through a series of metal baffle plates at a velocity 
of about 500 feet per minute. In this eliminator practi- 
cally all of the suspended moisture is removed from the 
air, the water draining to the settling chamber at the 
bottom of the air washer, from which it is recirculated 
through the washer by means of a small rotary pump. 

The effect on the air passing through the spray chamber 
is to increase its moisture or humidity to such an extent 
that the air becomes practically saturated. In соја 
weather the reheating of the air which necessarily follows 
this passage through the washer, reduces the relative 
humidity of the air. During such weather it is possible 
to largely control the relative humidity of the air by con- 
trolling the temperature of the air or water or both in the 
spray chamber, but in warm weather the use of the air 
washer may become objectionable because of the increased 
relative humidity of the air caused thereby. On warm 
days the air washer may be used to cool the air slightly 
if an increased relative humidity is not objectionable. 

Both methods of air filtration are largely confined to 
use in connection with a fan system of ventilation, al- 
though the cloth system may be used in a gravity venti- 
lating system if the air velocity through the cloth is 
limited to 4 feet per minute. 

Air cooling is sometimes essential in a hospital build- 
ing. It is but little practised because of the cost of 
installation of suitable apparatus and the cost of opera- 
ting the system. 


А limited amount of air cooling may be done by forc- 
ing the air over ice in the form of cakes supported on 
properly spaced racks. The air will melt the ice and will 
also warm the resulting water. Each pound of ice in 
melting absorbs 142 heat units and if the water is 
warmed to 62? 30 heat units additional are absorbed, thus 
giving 172 heat units per pound of ice. Thus if 30,000 
cubic feet of air per hour at 909 temperature is to be 
cooled to 80? temperature, the amount of ice required 
may be approximately found by multiplying the 30,000 
cubic feet by 109, then dividing by 55, and again dividing 
by 172 heat units, as above, and the result will be ap- 
proximately 32 pounds of ice. Тће figure 55 is not 
exactly correct, but is here used to avoid confusion, as 
its significance has been previously explained. A liberal 
amount should be added for gains in the teinperature of 
the air in transmitting it through flues, etc. 

In undertaking tocool a roomor a building the heat gains 
become a serious factor. The amount of such heat gains 
is determined in the same manner as the heat losses in 
designing a heating system. If a building to be built is 
to becooled during warm weather it should be constructed 
with this in mind, with an aim especially to the reduction 
of heat transmission through the walls, and also the 
reduction of the air leakage about the windows, doors, 
etc., the latter especially having a serious effect on the suc- 
cess of the air cooling installation. 

For a large problem only a mechanical refrigerating 
system is to be considered. In this system the brine at 
about 10? Fah. is circulated through the coils, over which 
the air is forced or drawn byafan. The cooling of the air 
increases its relative humidity just as warming the air 
decreases it, with the result that it becomes uncomfort- 
able unless some of the moisture is removed, to do which 
itis necessary to further cool the air and condense the 
moisture therein. "The air is then reheated by means of 
a heating coil or by other absorption of heat until the 
desired temperature and the desired relative humidity 
result. 

The cooling of a room or building requires sufficient 
refrigerating capacity to: 

1. Overcome heat gains through walls, windows, roofs, 
floors, etc. 

2. Overcome heat gains from occupants, lights, etc. 

3. Cool the air to the necessary point. 

4. Cool the vapor in the air to a point at which the air 
becomes saturated. 

5. Condense the moisture to the form of water. 

6. Coolthe remaining vapor in the air to the necessary 
temperature. 

The conditions surrounding each problem are such as 
to make it difficult to give any general rule as to the 
capacity required and each case must be the subject of 
careful determination. 

Тһе importance of the proper relative humidity of the 
air within our buildings is now receiving much more 
consideration than heretofore, both by physicians and 
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heating engineers. The natural relative humidity of 
outdoor air usually varies from sixty per cent to seventy 
per cent, although on rare occasions it may be found as 
low as fifty per cent, and on other occasions it may ap- 
proach one hundred per cent, the point of saturation. In 
the most arid regions only 15 а5 low as thirty per cent to 
forty per cent found, while Denver, with its “dry” cli- 
mate, averages about forty-eight per cent. Yet in fur- 
nace heated houses as low as twenty-five per cent, and 
in rare cases as low as sixteen per cent has been found, 
this being due to the heating of the air within the house. 
It is easy to understand that passing from an indoor 
atmosphere of twenty-five per cent relative humidity to 
an outdoor condition of sixty per cent to seventy per 
cent is very trying to the delicate mucous membrane of 
the upper air passages Generally speaking dry air is 
an excitant, sometimes causing sleeplessness and irrita- 
bility, while moist air seems balmy and has a soothing 
effect which tends to produce restfulness and sleep. 

Also a reasonable amount of moisture in the air is 
essential to the preservation of furniture, books, pic- 
tures, etc. 

Medical authorities assert that an atmosphere which is 
too dry will cause parched lips and tongue, a dry, fever- 
ish condition of the skin and, particularly in those children 
inclined to lung diseases, a serious irritating cough. 
Dr. W. M. Wilson of the Weather Bureau makes the 
following statement: ** The evaporative power in the air 
at a relative humidity of thirty per cent is very great, 
and when the tissues and delicate membranes of the res- 
piratory tract are subjected to this drying process a 
corresponding increase of work is placed upon the mu- 
cous glands in order to keep the membrane in proper 
physiological condition, so that nature in her effort to 
compensate for the lack of moisture in the air is obliged 
to increase the fuuctional activity of the glands which 
result in an enlargement of the gland tissues." He 


especially points out that catarrhal troubles are relieved, 


and frequently cured, by providing sufficient moisture 
in the air. 

It is interesting to note the intimate connection of 
temperature and relative humidity. The dry air absorbs 
moisture from the body so rapidly as to make one seem 
cold, even though the temperature as indicated by the 
thermometer seems quite sufficient. It has been found 
that a temperature of 65? with a relative humidity of 
fifty per cent to sixty per cent is quite as comfortable as 
a temperature of 70° with thirty per cent to forty per cent 
relative humidity; and the former, besides being more 
healthful. would result in an economy in the operation 
of the heating plant. It may soon be that no system 
of heating will be considered entirely satisfactory if in- 
door relative humidity is disregarded, not alone as a 
matter of health, but as a matter of comfort, the moist 
air producing a quieting and comfortable sensation, a 
sense of relaxation and poise contrasting strongly with 
the feeling of nervous tension which is so frequently 
experienced in a heated dry room. 

A full discussion of this subject is beyond the possi- 
bility of this paper, but it will be well to explain the 
distinction between absolute humidity and relative hn- 
midity, absolute humidity being the weight of moisture in 
grains per cubic foot at a given air temperature, and 
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relative humidity indicating the ratio of the weight of 
moisture in a given space to the weight which the same 
space will hold when fully saturated at the same tempera- 
ture, expressed in percentage. The dew point is the 
temperature at which saturation is obtained for a given 
weight of water vapor or moisture. 

The relative humidity of the air may be obtained by 
the use of the hydrodeik, which consists of a wet and 
dry bulb thermometer mounted on a frame with chart 
from which direct readings of the humidity may be ob- 
tained without further calculations. “he Sling Psy- 
chrometer, as used by the Weather Bureau, is probably 
the most accurate instrument in general use. 

If the air enters a room at 70? temperature and thirty 
per cent relative humidity, it will contain 2.39 grains of 
moisture per cubic foot, and if a relative humidity of sixty 
per cent is desired, 2.39 grains of moisture must be 
added to each cubic foot of air. There are several ways 
of introducing this additional moisture. In a small sys- 
tem it may be done by the use of evaporating pans or by 
injecting steam into the air, but such methods are sub- 
ject to the objections that the evaporation from the water 
pans may be insufficient and the use of the steam may 
produce odors. 

The relative humidity in a building provided with 
apparatus for the artificial introduction of moisture into 
the air may be regulated within reasonable limits. Where 
moisture is introduced by means of evaporating pans or 
by the injection of steam, the Humidostat may be used to 
control the relative humidity. In large installations the 
humidity may be controlled by making use of the air 
washer above referred to, the water or air being heated 
so that the capacity of the air for moisture is increased, 
the point to which itis heated being such that its absolute 
humidity at saturation will result in the desired relative 
humidity when the air is warmed to the temperature of 
the room to which the air is to be introduced. 

The use of these air washers also makes possible a dehu- 
midifying of the air under certain conditions which may 
be quite as important as humidifying at times when there 
is excess of moisture in the air. If the air is brought 
into contact with cold surfaces or cold water in sufficient _ 
quantities the temperature of the air will be reduced by 
the transmission of heat from the air to the water. ТЕ 
dehumidification is to be carried far it may involve the 
installation of a refrigerating plant to provide the cool 
water necessary, ora refrigerating plant may be used for 
this purpose as described for the cooling of air. 

There are many details which, in a small system, may 
be, and usually are, neglected, but which in a large plant 
become vitally essential. It is not to be expected that, 
in an article of this character all of these matters can be 
taken up, or that they can, without extended study and 
experience, be fully mastered. The explanations, for- 
mulas, and data given will make possible the design of a 
small plant by one reasonably familiar with warming 
and ventilating work, while the design of a large or 
especially important work will always remain within the 
province of the experienced warming and ventilating 
engineer working in conjunction with the architect; nor 
is extended argument necessary to prove that such an 
engineer should be entirely independent of any contract- 
ing or manufacturing interests. 
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Terra Cotta: 


Its Character and Construction —I. 


BY CHARLES U. THRALL 


RCHITECTURAL terra cotta, although one of the 
most important of building materials, and in these 

days of fireproof skyscraper construction, becoming more 
and more important as each year passes, is probably one 
of the least understood by most architects. Of course, 
it is known to be made of clay; is burnt in kilns; may be 
glazed and of almost any color; is hollow, therefore very 
light, weighing approximately 70 pounds to the cubic foot 
and will beara crushing strain of 3,000 pounds per square 
inch: but such items as the direction and location of the 
interior partition walls and uses to which they may be 
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treatment consistent therewith, to obtain results that are 
either artistic or practical. 

Тнікр. There has been a growing tendency among 
architects to leave the making of the terra cotta details 
showing the construction and jointing entirely to the 
manufacturer, the architect finally examining and ap- 
proving these drawings before the manufacturer proceeds 
to make the work. Very often this examination is very 
superficial, or is made without regard to manufacturing 
difficulties, the architect making changes and insisting 
upon impracticabilities which the manufacturer feels that 
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PLATE II. 


put; the methods of support; the best location for joints; 
the necessary bonds; the sizes and shapes practical; etc., 
are all more or less hazy in the mind of the average archi- 
tect. This may be accounted for : 

First. By the fact that it is a ceramic material which, 
because of its complex nature, demands in its manu- 
facture a large amount of scientific attention, thus 
requiring of the architect more general knowledge of 
the technique of its manufacture than he usually takes 
time to acquire. 

SECOND. Its appearance is so much like that of stone 
that architects will treat it as snch withont any thought 
that terracotta has a distinct character, which demands a 


he must attempt against his best judgment as he cannot 
afford to lose the time necessary to go back to the 
architect and explain the advantage of his method of 
jointing or detailing. This, of course, does not tend to 
educate the architect so that he may understand terra 
cotta as he should to use it to the very best advantage. 
Коџетн. Although the manufacture of architectural 
terra cotta is centuries old, having been in practice six 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, it was left to 
the progressiveness of the American Age to develop 
that method of construction that makes terra cotta a 
necessity; therefore, there is very little literature which 
may serve as а gnide for those inexperienced in its use. 
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Owing tothe fact that a block will shrink approxi- 
mately one inch to every foot while in the process of 
manufacture, and that the degree of this shrinkage is 
governed by so many influences, such as the size and 
shape of the block to be made, the stiffness of the clay 
when pressed in the mold, the dryness or absorbing 
power of the mold into which the clay is pressed, the 
exactness with which the clay ingredients have been 
mixed, the varying influences of atmospheric conditions 
while the block is drying, the extreme heat to which it 
is burned, which necessarily varies to some extent in the 
different portions of the kiln, due to a thousand and one 
causes, all make ita practical impossibility, even with the 
utmost care and skill to control this shrinkage to minute 
exactness. Therefore, a piece, say three feet (3’) long 
should shrink three inches (37), but perhaps owing to 
the way it has to be laid in the kiln, or for some other 
cause, it might shrink % or Ц of an inch too much or 
too little. Ordinarily the direction of the shrinkage in 
a block of terra cotta converges to a common center, 
but there are many pieces whose size and shape are such 
that the shrinkage strains pull against or away from each 
other, and consequently there is always a tendency to 
warp to a greater or less extent. 

The leading manufacturers by careful methods and 
artificial means control this unequal shrinkage and warp- 
ing tendency to a large extent, but as a safeguard the 
jointing should be arranged in such a manner that cutting 
or fitting may be done without injury to the members of 
the moldings or ornament and thus afford sufficient 
adjustment to counteract the fault of the warping and 
irregular shrinkage and thereby obtain proper align- 
ment. 

Take for instance the construction of a column whose 
flutes must take up properly or its beauty be lost entirely. 
If the diameter is approximately 1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 
8 inches or less, it is possible to obtain fairly good re- 
sults with a column made in drums, as at “А,” Plate 1, 
especially if the height of the courses is not more than 
1 foot or 1 foot 4 inches. Such columns may be made 
with a hole in the center to admit a steel column, pro- 
viding the steel is arranged so as to slide the terra cotta 
pieces down from the top of the steel column. But the 
best way to design a terra cotta column is to have bands 
around it, as shown at “В.” The projection of the bands 
break the line of the flutes so that there are no members 
to take up, consequently any mechanical inaccuracies are 
not apparent to the eye, and both the top and bottom 
beds of the fluted piece could be trimmed if necessary to 
maintain certain heights. For example, the large col- 
umns to the central feature of the New York Hippodrome 
were originally designed without bands, but to avoid bad 
alignment the bands were added with very satisfactory 
results. 

The large columns in the concourse of the Union 
Station at Washington were originally designed to be 
plain, but the diameter was so great that it was prac- 
tically impossible to obtain satisfactory alignment with- 
out cutting the drums with vertical joints, but these 
unsightly joints on a white glazed column were not 
acceptable to Mr. Burnham. To put flutes on these 
columns would spoil their design, as the sinkage of the 
flute would detract from the massive appearance desired. 


It was finally decided to make the columns with flutes 
and reeds, as shown ав“ С,” on Plate 1, and thus avoid a 
deep sinkage into the body of, the shaft, such as a flute 
would make, and yet allow opportunity to place concealed 
vertical joints in the lines of the reeding which could be 
trimmed to afford adjustment. 

When a column is fluted, it is not very objectionable 
to place vertical joints in the center of certain flutes, as 
the additional lines made by the joints are not particu- 
larly apparent, being lost in the many lines made by the 
fillets between the flutes, so that large columns or those 
with a steel column in the center are often treated in this 
manner, as shown ав“ D," but in the case of white glazed 
material it is better to design a special fillet so as to 
conceal the joint, as shown at “Е,” Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 
Other ideas might evolve from these suggestions. _ For 
instance, the architects of the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, 
have arranged their large columns to be made in very 
small pieces about four or five inches high and one foot 
long, the vertical joint being small and in the center of each 
alternate flute, while the horizontal joint is an inch thick. 
As the flutes are colored “© yellow” and the fillets ‘‘cream” 
the design is very interesting, and the mechanical execu- 
tion of the work is excellent. 

Careful adaptation of design to material applies to any 
architectural feature—for instance, the 3 foot 9 inch pier, 
shown on Plate 2, design “А,” although very simple for 
stone construction, is impractical for terra cotta, unless 
properly jointed. As all terra cotta now manufactured 
has a surface more or less vitreous, even if not glazed, 
the face cannot be trimmed or cut away without oblitera- 
tion of the surface exposing the more porous and prob- 
ably different colored body. Therefore, these large 


pieces of terra cotta which will probably vary in size to 


some extent cannot be cut to fit each other as there are 
no vertical joints to afford adjustment. If it is desired 
that these pier pieces be made without vertical joints, 
the introduction of the rustications with the corners 
rounded, as shown by design “B,” will so break up the 
vertical line of the corner of the pier that any inexact- 
ness in size that might occur will not be apparent to the 
eye, as there are no faces that must meet each other in 
the setting, the jamb being jointed into pieces separate 
from the pier pieces and having sufficient joints to trim 
for adjustment. Even though there were % inch or 
more difference in the size of the pieces, they could be 
sorted out and the smaller ones placed at the top of the 
pier, while the larger ones are below, and it would be 
impossible without the aid of a straight edge to detect 
the variation. But if a corner pier occurred, this method 
would be impracticable on account of the extent of the 
returns making it impossible to keep the pieces square, 
1 foot 6 inches being the extreme depth to which such 
pieces could be made. Therefore, design “С” would 
meet most requirements, as the corner piers could also 
be treated in this way, provided, of course, that it har- 
monized with the general design of the building. 

In this design there are joints that could be trimmed 
wherever necessary to afford adjustment so as to keep 
the proper measurements, while the narrow pieces have 
far less tendency to warp. 

If the suggestion of rustication cannot be used on 
account of the general design of the building and the 
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severe straight lines of the pier must be maintained, 
design “D” will be very satisfactory as it has all the 
advantages of design “С” except the rustications. The 
pieces after being burned should be placed on the rub- 
bing bed and the joints ground down until they are as 
straight and square as the best cut stone. 

If on each course there were a very faint design of 
ornament of a guilloche or similar pattern which would 
be hardly more perceptible than a design on stamped 
leather, it 
would so 
break up the 
surface as to 
make any in- 
accuracies in- 
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feature, is more satisfactory than a similar feature carved 
in stone because in the case of terra cotta the modeling is 
made directly in the clay, so that every piece made may 
bear the tool marks or the direct impress of the artist's 
hand, while in the case of stone an otherwise beautiful 
ornamental feature is often spoiled by the heavy clumsy 
work of a stone carver who copies his work from a plaster 
cast of the artist sculptor's model. “hen there is the 
advantage of the fireproof terra cotta shell protecting the 
steel columns 
еп oa sex 
therein; the 
firepreor 
qualities of 
terra cotta 


discernible. 
ifthe pier 
were white 
glazed terra 
cotta, this 
low, faint de- 


beingrac- 
knowledged 
by the best 
authorities as 
being supe- 
rior to those 


sign of orna- 


of any other 


mentation 


material. 


would be 
very attrac- 


Also the op- 
portunity for 


tive. The 


a design in 


reader may 
say, Why 
use тела. 
cotta at all, 
and have all 
this bother 
aboutdesigns 
and joints ?” 
The answer 
15 that for 
columns and 
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beautiful and 
lasting col- 
ors, the great- 
est range of 
shades is 
obtainable. 
Its durability 
when prop- 
erly made is 
unquestion- 
able. The an- 


piers, as well 


cients made 


as for other 
architectural 
features, 
terra cotta 
has advan- 
tages that 
cannot be 
overlooked. 
In regard 
to the col- 
umns there is 
the element 
Ost.” 
Fluted col- 
umns and 
Corinthian 
Capitols 
carved in 
stone are 
often eight times as expensive as terra cotta, owing to the 
fact that the terra cotta is made from molds from which 
many pieces may be reproduced at comparatively slight 
expense; therefore, in duplication, there is economy when 
terra cotta is used. .Further, the modeling of a terra cotta 
Corinthian or Ionic Capitol, or in fact any ornamental 
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Plate 3 shows a suggestion for the use of white glazed 
material for the light court of a skyscraper. Instead of 
the matt surface which is preferable from an artistic 
standpoint for exterior walls, the material should have a 
full lustrous glaze when used for light courts, as it will 
reflect more light than if built of any other material. 
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a Brick House. 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD. 


HE program of this competition is summed up in 

the words, “ А charming brick house of moderate 
cost," and the jury was glad to find among the one 
hundred and forty-five designs submitted to them so 
many that literally comply with these terms. Selection 
is made somewhat easier by the care with which was 
considered the item of cost. The charm readily speaks 
for itself. It is notorious among architects that pub- 
lished designs, especially in non-technical journals, can 
usually not be built for anywhere near the marvel- 
ous prices or estimates with which they are accom- 
panied. Since the object of this competition was to 
present a convincing case for the wider use of brick in 
dwelling houses, it was essential that the ten thousand 
dollar limit should be understood by the jury in the 
light of their experience as practicing architects. "The 
program to them implies simplicity, modesty, a ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness," and includes good planning, good ac- 
cessories, and an interesting use of brickwork. 

First Prize. Ап able and characteristic brick design, 
with good plan, good mass, attractive “features,” i.e., 
gables, chimneys, bays, and roof, a well studied and 
convincing effort. 

Second Prize. А small and picturesque house, count- 
ing for far more than it would cost, a multum in parvo 
plan, simple mass, and modest but adequate details. 
The whole exterior depends for its effectiveness npon 
the color and texture of the brickwork, brought out by a 
somewhat daring contrast with shingled roofs.  'This 
effectiveness is almost unattainable in any other material. 

Third Prize. This is a good design for other materials 
than brick, but an excellent design in brick by reason of 
such touches as the rounded gables and the slender chim- 
neys. The plan is compact, and has agreeable rooms 
and abundant convenient closets. It would build well. 
The detail of brickwork is rather uninteresting, but the 
proportions of the building are notably good. 

Fourth Frize. Inthis design the chief excellences óf 
the first prize design are present in a different guise. 
Tall chimneys, strong gables, a high plain roof, and 
broad wall surfaces show the architect's skill in the use 
of the prescribed material. As if this were not enough, 
he has diapered his walls, as the scale details show, 
almost to the point of restlessness,-an effect which is 
exaggerated, probably, by the rendering, for the design 
does not need to be carried out in red brick on yellow. 
The plan, though convenient, has some details unusual 
in this country. We do not serve meals from the kitchen 


through the back hall. The inglenook in the living room 
is an effective feature, both in plan and perspective. 
The bedrooms would be better for cross ventilation. 

First Mention. А simple and effective design, some- 
what reminiscent, clever details of brickwork, a pleasing 
perspective. The design as a whole too ambitious and 
dangerously near the limit of cost. 

Second Mention. А simple, pleasing design, some- 
what fussily rendered. It is, however, an excellent 
example of the kind of house that this competition was 
expected to bring out, economical of space and materials, 
and lending itself to accessories of porch, terrace, plant- 
ing, and approaches. Good at the outset, it cannot fail 
to grow more beautiful with time. 

Third Mention. А design that appealed to the judges, 
in spite of its presentation in a bird's-eye view, which is 
deplorable. The elevation and details show excellent 
taste and training. The plan is not so good as many of 
the others. | 

Fourth Mention. А design that, because of its assert- 
ive simplicity, cannot be overlooked. “he detail of the 
brickwork is most interesting, and redeems the some- 
what uncompromising angular mass. The plan is fussy, 
and the servant’s room and bath in the second story, five 
steps below the remainder of the floor, would not readily 
fit the elevation. 

Fifth Mention. The published drawing does not do 
justice to the design, which is carefully studied, and 
gives a well proportioned picturesque exterior and very 
ample, perhaps too ample, accommodations on each 
floor. This and other designs show a servant’s bedroom 
on the ground floor, a questionable arrangement in many 
localities. 

Sixth Mention. One of the very few attempts to de- 
sign a brick house with a flat roof, interesting in that 
respect and because of the detail of the brickwork, which 
vindicates a design that might also be worked out in con- 
crete. Although simple in mass, the planning is so 
generous that this mention gives the designer the bene- 
fit of a very considerable doubt. 
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Standard Architectural Books — VII. 


ORDERs, Етс. — Continued. 


ILLIAM R. WARE, LL.D.: Emeritus Professor 

of Architecture, Columbia University. "The 
American Vignola: Part I. The Five Orders ; Boston, 
The American Architect and Building News Company, 
1902: Part II. Arches and Vaults, Roofs and Domes, 
Doors and Windows, Walls and Ceilings, Steps and Stair- 
cases; Scranton International Text-book Company, 1906: 
small fol. (.32 by .24 by .015); text, ill., pl.; 2 pts. ; cloth, 
$4.00. Professor Ware's Vignola derives its chief value 
from a convenient method of drawing the orders and 
other details of the classic scheme. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

American School of Correspondence at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. Cyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture, Carpentry and Duilding; a general reference 
work, etc., prepared by a staff of architects, builders, 
and experts of the highest professional standing, illus- 
trated with over three thousand engravings. Chicago, 
American School of Correspondence; latest ed. 1908; 
65 by 175 by .045); 10 vols, ill., pl. ; cloth, $24.00. 
Contents: Vol. I., building superintendence, founda- 
tions, framing, city buildings, brickwork, contracts and 
specifications, studies in materials, the formal contract, 
government contracts, specifications, building law, re- 
view questions; vol. II., carpentry, laying out work, 
joints and splices, the wall, the floors, the roof, special 
framing, stair building, handrailing, estimating, typical 
estimate, review questions; vol. III., strength of mate- 
rials, moment of inertia, statics, analysis of trusses, stress 
diagrams, masonry construction, building materials, foun- 
dations, masonry structures, retaining walls, construction 
of arches, review questions; vol. IV., reinforced con- 
crete, cement, mixing concrete, finishing concrete, flexure 
in reinforced concrete, retaining walls, reinforced con- 
crete columns, strength of T-beams, steamfitting, elec- 
tric wiring, electric lighting, review questions; vol. V., 
steel construction, the steel frame, fireproofing, beams 
and girders, columns, trusses, framing details, founda- 
tions, mill building construction, riveted girders, eleva- 
tors, review questions; vol. VI., mechanical drawing, 
lettering, geometrical drawing, orthographic projection, 
shade lines, intersection and development, isometric pro- 
jection, architectural lettering, architectural drawing, 
rendering in wash, exhibition drawings, architectural 
design; vol. VII., frechand drawing, freehand perspec- 
tive, perspective drawing, planes of projection, lines of 
measure, vanishing point, parallel perspective, shades 
and shadows, use of auxiliary planes, the Roman orders, 
intercoluminations, superposition of orders; vol. VIIL, 
the classic Greek orders, Greek Jonic order, Greek Cor- 
inthian order, classic Roman order, early Roman Doric 
order, classie Roman Doric order, classic Roman Ionic 
order, classic Roman Corinthian order, glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, rendering in pen and ink, the steel square; vol. 
IX., tinsmithing, sheet metal work, practical workshop 
problems, tables for light gage work, coppersmith's 
problems, problems in heavy metal, skylight work, 
roofing, cornice work, miter cutting, problems in men- 


suration; vol. Х., systems of warming, principles of 
ventilation, furnace heating, direct steam heating, indi- 
rect steam heating, direct hot water heating, indirect 
hot water heating, exhaust steam heating, vacuum sys- 
tems, plumbing, review questions, index. 

We have given the contents of each volume so that the 
reader may know the scope of the undertaking. The 
intention throughout is excellent, although, as in most 
works of this class, the quality is uneven. Ц is in the 
nature of an encyclopedia that it must pass through 
repeated revision to insure perfection. 

Frank b, Kidder (1859-1905), С. E., РАЈ Е. А. T. A: 
Consulting Architect and Structural Engineer. Building 
Construction and Superintendence: New York, Wil- 
liam Т. Comstock, 8° (25 by 185 by .04); 3 parts, ill; 
cloth, 33.00. Part I. Mason's Work, 260 ill., ninth ed., 
ПОПОВА II, Carpenters Work, 525 Ш., seventh ed, 
1908 ; Part ПТ. Trussed Roofs and Roof Trusses, 306 
ill., 1906. The late Mr. Kidder’s building construction 
and superintendence covers the theory underlying all 
the practical operations of architecture as understood in 
the best American practice. In his active life Mr. Kid- 
der met the many difficulties of his profession with their 
practical solution, and his published work is the perma- 
nent embodiment of his experience. 

Frank E. Kidder. The Architect's and Builder's 
Pocket-book: A handbook for architects, structural en- 
gineers, builders, and draftsmen. New York, John Wiley 
де sons ourteentined.; 1905; 129 (175 by 105 by 06); 
19+1,655 p., 1,000 ilL, mostly from original designs; 
$5.00. It is not within the scope of Kidder's larger work 
to carry all the data of construction. "This is done in the 
Pocket-book, which contains a fine general body of 
tables. 

Ira O. Baker, C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of Illinois. A Treatise on Masonry Construc- 
tion. New York, John Wiley € Sons, ninth ed., 1903; 
8 (235 Бу 15 Бу 05): 134-556 р, Ш, pl; appendix, 
Specifications for Masonry, pp. 529 543; cloth, $5.00. 
Baker's Masonry Construction is especially competent in 
the discussion of the qualities of various materials. It 
deals with principles rather than with details, and its 
matter is arranged with much regard for order and 
proportion. 

Charles Е. Marsh, M. Inst. C. E., M. Am. Soc., C. E. 
Assoc., M. Inst., M.E., and William Dunn, F. R. I. B. A. 
Reinforced concrete. London, Archibald Constable & 
Со. Ltd., 1906; 4% (.285 by .2 by .05); 7+635-+1 p., 
front, ill., tables partly folded, diagrams partly folded; 
cloth, 31s. 6d. net. Simple concrete in construction, 
as a technic of engineering, does not have place in this 
list; but reinforced concrete, which has become one of 
the most common and valuable methods of construction, 
should be represented by one treatise of the highest tech- 
nical value. The work of Marsh and Dunn 15 the foun- 
dation of the best practice in this material. It gives 
complete discussion of the systems employed, of mate- 
rials, the methods of practical construction, the data and 
calculations, and at the end a series of practical exam- 
ples of works actually built. 
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Albert W. Buel, C. E., and Charles S. Hill. Reinforced 
Concrete; Part I. Methods of Calculation by A. W. Buel; 
Part II. Representative Structures, and Part III., Meth- 
ods of Construction by С. 5. Hill. New York, the En- 
gineering News Publishing Company; 1906; 8° (.235 
by .16 by .04); 124499 p., ilL, tables partly folded, 
diagrams partly folded; cloth, $5.00. This is a simpler 
work than that of Marsh and Dunn, but quite as authori- 
tative. The work is done by practical working formulas, 
and examples of representative structures, rather than 
by theoretical discussion. 

Theodore Minot Clarke, F.A.I.A. Building Superin- 
tendence. A manual for young architects, students, and 
others interested in building operations as carried on at 
the present day. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
new edition, revised and rewritten; 1903, 8° (.225 by 
.15 by .035); 6 + 306 p., ill.; cloth, $3.00. "The purpose 
of this book is well given in its preface. It is a ‘‘simple 
exposition of the ordinary practice of building in this 
country, with suggestions for supervising such work 
efficiently.” It meets the conditions of ordinary prac- 
tice satisfactorily. 

W. Frank Bower, Member of New Jersey Society of 
Architects. Specifications, a practical system for writ- 
ing specifications for buildings. New York, William T. 
Comstock, second ed., 1898; small fol. (.3 by .25 by 
.015); 2 + 229 + 2 p.; cloth, $5.00. In a subject, 
which can hardly be brought to any finality, it may be 
questioned whether a book is the best form in which to 
present the material.  Bower's work is probably as 
good a codification of general principles as is possible 
in a book. 

Francis Ward Chandler, Professor of Architecture, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. Con- 
struction details prepared for the use of students of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston, The 
Heliotype Printing Company, 1892; fol. (.52 by .37 by 
,015); 1 p., 25 pl.; $10.00 in portfolio.” This book gives 
in large scale plates all details of common building; 
framing, trim, bonds, etc., which are too often left to 
the mechanics employed. The measurements are given 
carefully, and the various materials presented in dif- 
ferent colors. 

Clarence A. Martin, Assistant Professor of Architec- 
ture Cornell University. Details of Building Construc- 
tion. Boston, Bates & Guild Company, 1899; + (.32 by 
.25 by .915); 6 p., 32 pl. ; cloth, $2.00. Professor Martin's 
book omits the subject of framing, but otherwise covers 
essentially the same field as Professor Chandler's work 
already noted. It is concerned simply with houses and 
minor public buildings. The plates are in line without 
color. 

William Paul Gerhard: House-draining and Sanitary 
Plumbing. "Twelfth ed., New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1907; 231 p., ill. ; paper, 50 cents. Mr. Ger- 
hard has published many thorough works on sanitary 
engineering, but perhaps no one of them is so immedi- 
ately applicable to the needs of the housebuilder and 
householder as this compact treatise. 

William R. Ware: Modern Perspective, a Treatise 
upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and Cylin- 
drical Perspective. London and New York. The Mac- 
millan Company, revised ed., 1900; text, 8° (.22 by .03); 


8 + 321 p.; atlas fol. (.365 by .3 by .02); 27 pl; №588 
unbound. Professor Ware's book treats the subject in 
the broadest way with full appreciation of its underlying 
psychology. “This makes the book a little complex cer- 
tainly, but in the end much more satisfactory. The 
application of perspective to pictorial representation is 
especially useful. 

Henry Kerr MeGoodwin, Instructor in Architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Architectural Shades 
and Shadows. Boston, Bates & Guild Company, 1904; 
small fol. (.32 by .25 by .015); 118 p., Ш., diagrams; cloth, 
$3.00. After structural conditions are satisfied, archi- 
tectural design is almost entirely a matter of the disposi- 
tion of dark and light, the entire array of decorative 
conventions having been created simply to vary the 
luminosity of surface. Mr. McGoodwin frankly takes 
this point of view, and in the selection of problems and 
their discussion keeps carefully in mind the effect de- 
sired. The execution oí his illustrations is beautiful. 


ARCHITECTURAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


John Cassan Wait, M.C.E., LL.B., sometime As- 
sistant Professor of Engineering in Harvard University. 
Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence; a presen- 
tation of the law of construction for engineers, archi- 
tects, contractors, builders, public officers, and attorneys 
at law. New York, John Wiley & Sons, First ed., 1898; 
8° (.23 by .16 by .055); 80 + 905 p.; $6.00 calf. In the 
last analysis the architect as well as the engineer is a 
creator of property, and is in contact with the law of 
property in a complicated way. To meet the situation 
which arises in practice a special class is forming of 
practitioners, who understand both law and construction. 
A leader ot these men is Mr. Wait, whose training and 
practice have been both in law and engineering. Of the 
books which he has published on his specialty we can 
mention but one, which is a complete presentation of the 
American law of building, supported by abundant ref- 
erences to other books, and the citation of all important 
cases. 

Theodore Minot Clarke, Architect, Owner, and Builder 
before the Law. A summary of American and English 
decisions on the principal questions relating to building, 
and the employment of architects, with about eight 
hundred references, including also practical suggestions 
in regard to the drawing of building contracts, and 
forms of contract suited to various circumstances. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1905; 
8° (.23 by .17 by .035); 31 + 387 p.; cloth, $3.00. Mie 
large amount of legal practice connected in various ways 
with building in this country seems to call for a special 
reporting journal similar to the ‘‘ Architects’ Law Re- 
ports" in England. Until something of this sort 
appears, Clarke’s book is a good substitute. In many 
difficulties which arise in practice it will give all the 
assistance required. 

Frank Chouteau Brown: Letters and Lettering, a 
Treatise with two hundred examples. Boston, Bates & 
Guild Company, 1902; 8° (.22 by .15 by .025); 18 + 214 p., 
ill. ; cloth, $2.00. The necessity existing in every archi- 
tect’s office for information about all sorts of lettering 
has produced this book, which has been done with great 
thoroughness. | 
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Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


ЕИ ILLUSTRATIONS — DESCRIPTION. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, West Point, N. Y. 
— The situation of West Point on the Hudson River is 
extremely picturesque and furnishes an admirable loca- 
Тһе monu- 


tion for a national institution of this sort. 
mental character of 
the buildings present 
us with an example of 
modern architecture 
unsurpassed in the 
harmonious distribu- 
tion of the buildings 
as well as the dignity 
of style necessary for 
the proper training 
of military men. In 
planning for the 
needs of this acad- 
emy, Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson have adhered to the Gothic style as consist- 
ently as possible without interfering with the practical 
requirements of the buildings. "The tone of the red brick 
laid up in Flemish bond is in complete harmony with the 
ensemble and unites with the buff Indiana limestone 
trimmings in making an exception- 
ally artistic effect. Here also is one 
of those hillside propositions that 
required a vast amount of terrac- 
ing similar to the great engineering 
feat already accomplished at Monte 
Carlo, France. "This terracing has 
been well executed and extends 
from the broad artillery planes up 
to the top of this wild and rocky 
fastness. “he floors of the bui]d- 
ings illustrated are mostly con- 
crete, while the interior walls are 
of brick, with a wood finish of North Carolina pine. Тће 
cost of the buildings varies from 25 to 40 cents per cubic 
foot. ы 

LIBRARY AT WILLOUGHBY, Оню. — No setting could be 
more suitable for a small English Gothic library than this 
site at Willoughby, which faces an old ‘‘ College Square " 
with its ancient 
landmarks still 
standing on all 
sides. William War- 
ren Sabin readily 
grasped the possi- 
bilities of such a 
location and has 
produced a library 
which is modern in 
every respect and at 
the same time har- 
monizes perfectly 
with the old build- 
ings that surround 
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GROUP FOR A HOSPITAL, 
Made by Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company. 
John Т. Comes, Architect. 


McKIM, 
ARCHITECTS. 
Made by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


Made by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
George Oakley Totten, Architect 
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it. 'l'he effectiveness of the architecture is enhanced by 
the result of the half-inch joints being recessed deeply 
between the rough fire tlashed shale brick, which is laid 
up with a row of headers every third course. The trim- 
mings are of imitation stone which blend in with the tone 
of the brick facing. The roofing consists of green glazed 
tiling. The window frames are wood, stained to match 
the color of the stone. Upon the interior the walls are of 
sand finished plaster, which material is used also for the 
ceiling panels formed by plaster beams, all of which arc 
painted in oil. Dark 
stained oak is used 
for all the interior 
trimmings. The 
radiators for the 
steam heating sys- 
tem are concealed 
behind the book- 
cases. The cost of 
the building 
$12,500. 
FAIRMOUNT CoL 
LEGE LIBRARY, WICH 
ITA, KANSAS.— Albert 
Randolph Ross, appreciating the value of dignity in 
our college architecture, has placed at the end of a 
quadrangle which constitutes the main entrance to the 
college group an adaptation of Roman classical archi- 
tecture of the Ionic order. The plan is admirably 
expressed in the exterior treat- 
ment, the colonnade across the 
front indicating the public space 
upon the interior. Once more we 
see the effectiveness of a wide 
joint with a mortar that harmon- 
izes in color with the hard burned 
light colored buff brick. The buff 
Indiana limestone is used for 
trimmings and adds considerably 
to the complete repose and dig- 
nity of the whole structure. Upon 
the interior we have plaster and 
stucco walls which are tinted with quiet gray green 
cold water paint. The floors are of oak with the 
exception of the public rooms, which are of mosaic. 
The trimmings are oak stained to harmonize with 
the tinting of the walls. The entire cost of the 
building was $40,000, which included furniture, equip- 
menthette: 


was 


MEAD х WHITE, 


HE Philadel- 
phia Chapter 
of the American In- 
stitute of Architects 
at its last regular 
mceting passed а 
resolution on the 
death of Charles 
Follen McKim, 
from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted : 
“The quality of 
his work combined 
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immediately connected with the 
college, is empowered by the will 
of Henry O. Avery to purchase 
all books for the Avery Archi- 
tectural Library. In the Avery 
collection there are between 
18,000 and 19,000 volumes. In 
addition to this, the University 
Library possesses in its circula- 
ting department an indetermin- 
atemass of artisticmaterial which 
is probably equivalent to 10,000 
volumes. Altogether, the Uni- 
versity Library contains between 
28,000 and 30,000 volumes on 
various subjects connected with 
the fine arts —a much larger 
number than is to be found in 
any other library in America. 


to an unusual degree scholarly 
correctness and profound artistic 
feeling, with the result that his 
work, reverently following clas- 
sical models, was yet imbued 
with that individuality insepara- 
ble from the best architecture.” 

“His whole influence ran 
counter to that striving for nov- 
elty and ostentation, which in a 
new and пећ country most im- 
perils the right development of 
its architecture, and acted as a 
constant stimulus to restraint, 
refinement, and the study of 
classical models." 


НЕ will of Charles 
Mckim provides that a 
large share of his residuary estate 
be given either to the American 
Academy in Rome or to Ше presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard Uni- m NN. қыты buildings recently erected in 
versity. By the following clause er ee cates oe New York has failed to return 
the terms of the gift are stated: | at least four per cent on the in- 
“Tf said endowment should be completed at the death vestment within two years from the time all the space 
of my daughter, or if then incomplete, the balance of the was ready for tenants. This would seem to be confirmed 
said trust I bequeath tothe ‘American Academy in Коте,’ Бу building plans for the future on the part of large in- 
provided that at the death of said daughter the trustees terests, notably the Vanderbilts and the Pennsylvania 
of the Academy shall have in Railroad, both of whom intend 
hand, cash, good securities, or to improve the space they have 
in valid cash subscriptions, any available in the heart of New 
portion of the said $1,000,000; York. 
but if for any reason the above 
legacy shall not vest in the Acad- 
emy, 1 give and bequeath the 
balance of the trust to the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard 


T IS the understanding that 
not one of the great office 
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N К. J. P. MORGAN 5 ЕЕ 
| А to buy the famous Corte 
Reale at Mantua has been frus- 
trated by the operation of the 


University. DETAIL BY GEO. F. PELHAM, ARCHITECT. Italian law forbidding the sale 
If the money goes to Патуага, New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company, Makers. Of works of art. The building, 
it is understood that a scholar- formerly known as the Reggia is 


ship will be established in the School of Architecture,  justly valued by the Italians as one of the most interest- 
the student obtaining it to make a special study of ing royal residences in all Europe. It dates from 1302 
Italian, Sicilian, and Grecian architecture. Itisthestyle and has played a conspicuous part in Italian history. 
of these countries with which we associate Mr. McKim's Here the Gonzagas held court and Isabella а’ Este lived. 
name; and it is fitting that Тће palace has six hundred 
his bequest, in addition to rooms. Miss Morgan, the 
his numerous works, may financier’s daughter, who 
serve to sustain an active is familiar with Italy and 
interest in it. its history and art, urged 
her father to buy the 
palace; but his offer of 
$5,000,000 for it was made 
in vain. 


LENN BROWN has 

J been elected a mem- - Cu === 
ber of the Avery Library МА КУ СЕН = 9 
Commission as ѕиссеѕѕог Си ^ IBER = (O | \ER - 
to the late Russell Sturgis. 1 Е. LM M El NG wr 
This commission, which 
is made up of thelibrarian 
of Columbia College, the 


V HILE guests on Sir 

Thomas  Lipton's 
yacht several years ago, 
Marie Corelli, the novelist, 


»rofessor of the architec- ) 2dw Mor- 
en м. NN DETAIL. OVER ENTRANCE TO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, proposed о Бата ШИ 
E P BIRMINGHAM, АГА, ris of Chicago, that the 


Columbia College, and 


< Š Executed in Faience by Hartford Faience Сотрапу. house built in Stratford in 
an architect who is not 


Warren & Welton, Architects. the sixteenth century by 


RAIJAN 
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MENTOR BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Built of brick made by Ohio Mining & 
Manufacturing Company. "Thomas 


Moulding Company, Chicago 
Agents. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


"SPD UC KPBUTI, DER. 


Alderman Thomas 
Rogers, the father-in- 
law of John Harvard, 
and in which Harvard 
lived, should be res- 
cued and preserved. 
It was then for sale 
and likely to be demol- 
ished. Мг. Morris 
was quick to act and 
purchased the ргор- 
erty. Sir Thomas and 
Miss Corelli werc 
named as trustees, 
the latter supervising 
the restoration of the 
building to its original 
state. Mr. Morris has 
presented the house to 
Harvard University 
and the dedication ex- 
ercises were held Octo- 
ber 6th. 


N THE reconstruc- 

tion of the Parker 
Building, New York 
City, which was burned 
last year, the architect 
has specified 12 inch 
hollow terra cotta 
blocks for the floor 
arches. Гһеу аге to 
be laid so that they 


will cover the bottom surfaces of beams and girders, 
protecting the metal members by 2 inches of fireproof 


material. 
thickness of hard burned 
terra cotta, joined together 
by Portland cement mortar. 
This covering will insulate 
the material from the fierc- 
est heat capable of being 
generated in the building. 
The elevator shafts and 
stairways are to be en- 
closed in such a manner 
that, if a fire starts, 1t will 
not be able to spread from 
one floor to another, but 
will be confined to the level 
of its origin. In every de- 
tailthe architect has planned 
to make the new structure 
absolutely fireproof. 


EASUREMENTS of 


the Greek Theater at: 


Taormina, Italy, the audi- 
torium referred to in 
ancient history and famous 
the world over because of its 
perfect acoustie properties, 


Тће columns will have as protection а 3 inch 


METHODIST CIIURCH, NEW ORLEANS. 
Built of Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Diboll & Owen, Architects. 
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have been made 
Бу |, О Prid- 
more, architect, 
Chicago. As the 
ruins are reported 
to have bcen com- 
pletely demolished 
by the earthquake 
of December 28th, 
ME “РЧ өте 
probably has the 
only measure- 
mentsinexistence. 
IIe believes he will 
find the key to the 
wonderfulacoustic 
properties of the 
theater and is con- 
fident that when 
he has made his 
diagrams he will 
discover a secret 
of construction 
that will be inval- 
uable in the future 
building of Ameri- 
can auditoriums. 


MCCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Built of brick made by Columbus Brick & 
Terra Cotta Company. 

Holabird & Roche, Architects. 


ТАРЕ-ТЬУ 
BRICKWORK. 

SUS e UME 

title of anew 
booklet which has just been published by Fiske « Co., 
New York and Boston. Needless to say, it is devoted in 
part to the possibilities which may be obtained struc- 
turally and esthetically by the use of “ Tapestry Brick,” 
of which they are the sole manufacturers. A goodly por- 
tion of the work, however, 
is given over to a presen- 
tation of some of the most 
charming brickwork which 
is to be found in the world 
—and brick as a building 
material is discussed by 
Claude Bragdon in his own 
inimitable way. The work 
is further embellished by 
eight colored plates, which, 
if not mechanically perfect, 
are as nearly so as the pres- 
ent standard of color work 
permits. 


CONV EN TONS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTT- 
TUTIS OF ARCHER 
ТЕСТО MIND. ТНЕ 
ARCHITECTURAL 
се ов 
AMERICA. 


НЕ annual convention 
of the Architectural 
League of America will ђе 


й 


convention 
Institute of 


cational mat 


soine defini 
taken to 
bring about 
a more uni- 
form and 
harmonious 
course of 
action on 


the part of 
(ішер ا‎ 
DETAIL BY SCHWARTZ & . 
bodies. 
GROSS, ARCHITECTS. 
Made by New Jersey Terra IN 
Cotta Company. i 
GENERAL. 


At the annual meeting held Oct. 11, 
1909, the following officers were elected 
by the Philadelphia Chapter, А. I. A.: 
President, William D. Hewitt; first 
vice-president, John Hall Rankin; 
second vice-president, Milton В. 
Medary; treasurer, & LW Börse, rs: 
secretary, Arnold H. Moses; librarian, 
1- Р В уйу. 


Marcus R. Burrowes, architect, has 
opened offices in the Trussed Concrete 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. Manufac- 
turers' catalogues and samples desired. 


George W. Hellmuth and Louis C 


tects, St. Louis, announce the dissolution of the firm of 


Hellmuth & Spiering. Mr. Hellmuth 


held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 11th, 13th, and 14th. The 


held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 14th, 15th, and 16th. The 
object in holding the two con- 
ventions at approximately the 
same time is that certain edu- 


to the profession may be given 
full consideration, and that 


TEE 


of the American 
Architects will be 
trated in Tux 
September. 


tersof importance 


te steps may be 


DETAIL BY HENRY LOOMIS 
CURTIS, ARCHITECT. 
Executed in polychrome terra cotta by 
О. W. Ketcham Terra Cotta 
Company. 


. Spiering, archi- 


has taken offices 


in the Chemical Building, while Mr. Spiering has located 


in the Liggett Building. 


The firm of Whitfield & King, architects, New York 
Henry D. Whitfield has taken 


City, has been dissolved. 
offices at 160 Fifth Avenue. Сиг- 
don S. Parker will be associated with 
Mr. Whitfield. Beverly S. King an- 
nounces his association with Harry 
Leslie Walker, under the firm name 
of King & Walker, with offices in 
the Terminal Building, New York 
City, and the Studio Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Arnold & Punchard, Boston, were 
the landscape architects for the gar- 
den for H. S. Shaw, Esq., Milton, 
Mass., illustrated on Plate 107 of 
Tue BrICKBUILDER for September. 


Warren & Welton of Birmingham, 
Ala., were associated with Carpenter 
& Blair as architects for the Empire 
Building of Atlanta, which was illus- 
BRICKRUILDER for 


What is probably the finest ap- 
pointed country house in the middle 
west, or anywhere beyond the New 
York district, is the palace at Lake 
Forest into which J. Ogden Armour 
is about to move. 


BRICK BULL Dag 


About four rooms 
out of the one hun- 
dred or more have 
been fitted up under 
haste orders to 
make the owner 
comfortable. 


The new $1,500,- 
000 administration 
building of the Chi- 
cago Board of Edu- 
cation, and which 
Architect Dwight 
Perkins is designing, isto have eight- 
een stories instead of fourteen and is 
to be located on the Јаке front at the 
north end of Grant Park, if the consent 
of the municipal authorities can be 
obtained. 


DETA TIO ПУ 
SOUTH AMBOY 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY, 


The New Jersey Terra Cotta Com- 
pany of New York will supply the 
architectural terra cotta for the follow- 
ing buildings: Tilden Building, New 
York City, D'Oench & Yost, architects; 
Department Store, Charlotte, N. C., 
Wheeler & Stern, architects; High 


School, Lynn, Mass., Penn Varney, architect; New Resi- 
dence on Riverside Drive, New York City, Schwartz & 
Gross, architects. 


The Harris Trust and Savings Bank will shortly have 
a permanent home on Monroe street, Chicago. The 


DETAIL FOR HOTEL. 


Made by Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 
Toledano & Wogan, Architects. 


nineteen floors above the bank in the new building to be 
erected will contain offices, and the structure will repre- 


sent an investment of $2,500,000. 


At the suggestion of Mr. James 
Rush Marshall, architect, the engi- 
neering department of the City of 
Washington has acquired a new 
English publication entitled ** Town 
Planning," which Mr. Marshall says 
is “the first of its kind of any con- 
sequence in the English language.” 


The new plant of the Bradford 
Pressed Brick Company, at Brad- 
ford, Pa., which produces a wire 
cut impervious red brick, has a 


DANTE 


APARTMENT BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Faced with wire cut dark red brick, made by Western Brick Company. 
H. R. Wilson, Architect. 


daily capacity of 70,000. 2,000,000 of these brick were 
shipped on order during the month of September. 


Sayre & Fisher Company supplied most of the brick 
used in the West Point Buildings which are illustrated 
in this number of The BRICKBUILDER. 


The exterior brick used in many of the houses for the 
Girard Estate 
werefurnished 
by Fiske & Co. 
Inc. Illustra- 
tions of these 
buildings are 
to be found in 
this issue of 
THE BRICK- 
BUILDER. 


NEW BOOK 


Structural 
Details or Ele- 
ments of Design in Heavy Framing. Ву Henry 5. Јасођу, 
Professor of Bridge Engineering in Cornell University. 
8vo, ix 4- 368 pages, profusely illustrated with figures in 
the text, 6 folding plates, and 34 full page illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.25 net. New York, John Wiley & Sons. 


DETAIL ВУ LONG & LONG, ARCHITECTS. 
Made by American Terra Cotta & Ceramic 
Company. 


STORAGE ROOM, PLAZA 


CULINARY DEPARTMENT, WARM 
HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 
Finished in enamel brick, made by American Enameled Brick and Tile 
Company. 
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WANTED АТ ONCE — A mature, up-to-date, first class, 
practical draftsman, fully qualified to take entire charge of 
office doing a modern practice in the Northwest. Must possess 
tact, push, and business capacity, and be familiar with office 
system, correspondence, plumbing, heating, wiring, etc., on 
large work — office buildings, public work, etc. Man with 
New York experience in large, systematized offices preferred. 
Address, giving experience, business qualifications, and state 
whether married or single. SSS-BRICKBUILDER. 


WANTED — Architectural draftsman with one ог two years’ 
practical experience. Young technical graduate preferred. 
Position permanent for right party. Address “ Pittsburg,” 
care The Brickbuilder. 


ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 

SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
IN AND FOR ANY PART OF TIIE UNITED STATES. 
FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. MY 


REGISTER А5- 
EXCLUSIVELY 
HAVE CALLS 
THE BEST OF OFFICES IN ALL 
LIST CONSISTS OF THE HIGH- 


EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE AND 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SEEK- 
ING A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. LEO A. PEREIRA, 


б E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


ENOL 


SECURED BY CE 
ДРАВИ ТЕК WO 
ORSCEMENT FLOORS 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. 
and practically indestructible. 


Elastic, Noiseless, 
It is in use on Battleships, 


cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders. 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court House in 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., С. H. Blackall, Architect. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON : : : 2 2 : : : : MASS. 


60 WATER COLOURS $2.00 


“The Cathedral Cities of Spain," a portfolio con- 
taining 60 reproductions from original water colours 
by W. W. Collins, В. 1. 

This portfolio is of interest to all architects, drafts- 
men, and artists, “dabbling” in water colours. 


The above portfolio is an addition to the series listed below: 


“English Cathedrals,” 60 plates ë = Š 
" French Cathedrals,” 60 plates = Е = 
" Versailles and the Trianons," 56 plates - Е 
“ Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus," 58 plates - 


The five portfolios will be sent, express paid, on receipt of $9.00 


J. H. JANSEN ^" 5"^* M. А. VINSON 


302 Caxton Bldg. - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


WANTED —'' BRICKBUILDER' AUGUST, 1898, AND APRIL, 1899 
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THE BRICK SUL 


COMPETITION FOR A 
PUBLIC BATH AND GYMNASIUM BUILDING. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $200. THIRD PRIZE, $100. 


COMPETITION CLOSES JANUARY 17, 1910. 


PROGRAM. 


HE problem is a Public Bath and Gymnasium Building. The location may be assumed in any American city of about 50,000 
| inhabitants, or some section in a larger city. Competitors may choose between two sites, one at the corner of two inter- 
secting streets, or one in the middle of a block. Both lots are ample in size to accommodate the building and аге 
practically Jevel. : | А 
In plan the building may be rectangular (block); or of the pavilion type, having a central motive and two wings, with the lon- 
gitudinal axis parallel to the street. 


The plan should provide for the following: — 


IF OF THE BLOCK ТУРЕ: — 
In the basement: a swimming pool, six showers, a suitable number of lockers, dressing rooms and benches, 
toilet rooms, supply rooms, a small laundry for washing and drying, heating plant, and coal storage. 
On the first floor: general waiting room, administration offices, at least fifty showers (forty with individual 
dressing rooms, and ten arranged in groups), lockers, dressing benches, toilet rooms, etc. 
On the second floor, which may extend approximately two stories: а gymnasium, six showers, four sponge 
baths, a rubbing table, lockers, dressing rooms, benches, instructors’ and medical attendants’ rooms. 


IF OF THE PAVILION TYPE:— 
1n the central part of the building: first floor to provide for a reception room and administrative offices. 
Second,floor to provide a hall for lectures and other entertainments. 
In one wing: a gymnasium with the same accommodations as recommended for the block type. 
In the other wing: a swimming pool, the shower baths, and other features suggested for the block type. 


GENERAL: — 
1n connection with the gyinnasium a running track should be provided which will have not more than twenty- 
four laps to the mile. Other gymnasium apparatus need not be indicated. 
Competitors are free to add any additional features to the plan and equipment which may seem desirable. 
The exterior of the building is to be designed entire!y in architectural terra cotta, employing color treatment in at least portions 
of the walls. 1t is suggested that large blank surfaces of gymnasium walls afford an excellent opportunity for design in terra cotta. 


The following points will be considered in judging the designs : — 


A. Rational and artistic treatment of the exterior. 
B. Frank and logical expression of the prescribed material. 
C. Excellence of plan. 


It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competition is to encourage the study of the use of architectural 
terra cotta. There is no limitation of cost, but the designs must be suitable for the character of the building and for the material 
in which it is to be executed. 

Ir awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of architectural terra cotta and the development or 
modification of style, by reason of the material, will be taken largely into consideration. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


On one sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of 8 feet to the inch. On the same sheet, below the front eleva- 
tion, the floor plans drawn at a scale of 16 feet to the inch. 

On a second sheet, at the top, the elevation of secondary importance drawn at a scale of 16 feet to the inch; immediately below 
half inch scale details of the most interesting features of the design. "The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing 
of the terra cotta and the sizes of the blocks. The color scheme is to be indicated either by a key or a series of notes printed on the 
same sheet with the secondary elevation and details, at a size which will permit of two thirds reduction. 

The size of each sheet (there are to be but two) shall be exactly 36 inches by 24 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn on 
both sheets, one inch from edges, giving a space inside the border lines 34 inches by 22 inches. The sheets are not to be mounted. 

Alt drawings are to be in black ink, without wash or color, except that the walls on the plans and in the sections may be 
blacked-in or cross-hatched. 

Graphic scales to be on all drawings. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by а »o» de plume, or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the 
nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office Of Tur BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, on 
or before January 17, 1910. 

Drawings submitted in this competition must be at owner's risk from the time they are sent until returned, although reason- 
able care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. 

The prize drawings are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or 
allof the others. Those who wish their drawings returned may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their 
names, ten cents in stamps, if on cardboard twenty-five cents in stamps. 

The designs will be judged by three or five well-known members of the architectural profession. 


For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $200. 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 


“There have been published in THE BRICKBUILDER from time to time articles treating of the Public Bath and the Gymnasium, 
also illustrations of both types of buildings. This data, which may be of assistance to those who intend to enter this competition, 
will be found in the following issues:— 


1909. February, March, April, May, June. 
1908. Febrnary, March, April, May, June, August, November. 


We are enabled to offcr prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the terra cotta manufacturers 
who are represented in the advertising columns of Тик BRICKBUILDER. 
This competition is open to everyone. 
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STA AND THE TEMPLE OF THE TIBURTINE SIBYL, AT TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 


^ 
% 


МРЉЕ OF VI 


THE TI 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI, DEL. 


‚ through which dash the waters of the Anio, forming the falls at Tivoli. 


The temple dates from the time of Augustus, the best period of Roman art. 


d used as a church, its Ionic columns being built into the walls. 


It is seven yards in diameter and was surrounded byan open corridor of eighteen Corin- 


Тће small round temple of Vesta stands on the edge of the ravine 


Sibyl. 


Close by, shown on the right of Piranesi's engraving, is the temple of the Tiburtine 


In 1885 some of the later supplementary buildings were removed and the church restored to Из ancient form. 


thian columns (18 feet in height), of which ten remain. 


lt was long dedicated to St. George ап 
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Two New Schoolhouses, Boston. 


HE object of this article is to describe the most 

recent methods of the Boston Schoolhouse Com- 
mission, particularly as shown in the two new elemen- 
tary schools — the Nathan Hale, a primary school, and 
the Bishop Cheverus, a grammar school. 'The problem 
of comfortably and properly housing, in the midst of the 
confusion and congestion of a large city, an army of one 
hundred thousand school children, is an elaborate one, 
but it may be conveniently classified for discussion under 
the following heads: 

1. To accommodate the standard class of forty-four 
pupils, in a room as compact and economical as is con- 
sistent with the comfort and health of the inmates. 

2. To give the pupils clean wholesome air, unvarying 
in temperature, and, if possible, in humidity. 

3. To provide the rooms in which they work with 
abundant daylight, so directed as to favor to the utmost 
the eyes of the pupils. 

4. To provide further a similar artificial illumination 
for night work. 

5. To introduce into each room a certain amount of 
sunshine, as this has been proven essential to the best 
health and happiness of the children. 

6. To furnish each pupil with a desk and chair espe- 
cially adapted to the individual physique. 

7. To encourage under proper conditions the spirit of 
play, indoors and out, by playgrounds and play rooms. 

8. To provide clean and abundant toilets, wash rooms, 
and coat rooms. 

9. To provide a nurse's room for the better care of 
children who are ill, or uncleanly in their habits. 

10. To equip the building with every device needed to 
accomplish an easy and prompt administration of the 
school; including clock, bell, and telephone systems, fire 
exits, offices, and storerooms. 

11. To provide an assembly hall for general exercises. 

12. To give the children a building which will offer 
every reasonable discouragement to dirt and dampness; 
which will be cheerful, not easily marred or injured, safe 
from fire, and beautiful enough to lead the pupils' taste 
rather upward than downward; and to do all this with 
that rigid economy of the public funds which the citi- 
zens have a right to demand of their servants, the 
commissioners. 

Let us examine in some detail the above summary of 
requirements for the two schools under discussion. 

1. The size of the standard class room, seating forty- 
four pupils (formerly fifty-six) has been reduced from 24 
feet by 30 feet by 13 feet (in height) for primary, and 26 


feet by 32 feet by 13 feet for grammar, to 23 feet by 
29 feet by 12 feet for all elementary grades. "This reduc- 
tion in the class room unit results in more material and 
labor per cubic foot, inasmuch as the walls, floor, and 
ceiling, which contain the labor and materials, decrease 
directly as the dimensions of the room, while the cube 
decreases as the square of the dimensions. This would 
indicate a higher cost per cubic foot, other conditions 
being the same. It is, therefore, surprising and gratify- 
ing to note that both of the two new schools, built under 
the above conditions, the Nathan Hale, a small building 
of twelve rooms, and the Bishop Cheverus, of sixteen 
rooms, cost but eighteen cents per cubic foot, an 
unprecedentedly low figure. The Nathan Hale cost 
$67,320, with a cuoe of 362,000, and the Bishop Cheverus 
$102,937, with a cube of 540,000. "The cost per pupil in 
the Bishop Cheverus, $160.84, is far below the average, 
$197.13, while that in the Nathan Hale, $140.26, is the 
lowest but one on record, where the average (lower ele- 
mentary) is $162.83. 

2. The problem of heating and ventilation has become 
a more and more complex one. The department has 
recently adopted the more economical policy of doing its 
owr engineering work, instead of employing for this 
work outside domestic engineers. There has been a 
systematic effort to get rid of the galvanized iron ducts 
by using concrete trenches under the basement floor 
both for fresh and tempered air, and building the verti- 
cal ducts of brick, pointed on the inside, or keystone 
blocks made smooth on one side. This reduces the cost 
by a considerable amount, and simplifies the construc- 
tion, making less demand for repairs and renewals. 
Brick flues have been used for both the new schools. 
Both are also equipped with the gravity system of 
indirect heat, low pressure, gravity return, with supple- 
mentary coils at the bases of the vertical ducts. Motor 
driven fans are added for the cooking and manual train- 
ing rooms in the Bishop Cheverus. The above system 
has been adopted generally as the most satisfactory for 
the smaller schools. The temperature of the air entering 
the class rooms is controlled by hand-mixing dampers, 
operated by the teachers. Each occupant of the room is 
provided with 30 cubic feet of air a minute, the amount 
required by the state law. 

Experiments are being carried on to discover a practi- 
cal method of maintaining a constant degree of humidity 
in the air. No system yet devised has given results 
sufficiently good to warrant the expenditure necessary to 
install it. 


THE BRICKSUIL De 


NATHAN HALE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects. 
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3. The windows are placed on the long side for left 
hand lighting. The Board continues in its policy of 
making the area of glass, measured inside the sash, not 
less than twenty per cent of the floor area, or 135 square 
feet for a room 23 
feet deep. If the 
outside light is ob- 
structed by neigh- 
boring buildings this 
allowance should be 
increased. The win- 
dow head is always 
built square, and kept 
close to the ceiling, 
asthe top light is the 
most efficient. The 
decrease in the height 
of window, owing to 
the one foot drop in 
the ceiling, is offset 
by the decrease in 
floor area, so that the proportion of window to wall is 
but little changed. 

4. The rapidly growing need for night schools re- 
quires a complete equipment for artificial light in the 
class rooms. The number of outlets in each room has 
been reduced from nine to six in the Bishop Cheverus, 
and five, in the Nathan Hale. The fixtnre is a simple 
chain or stem pendant, with a 60 watt Tungsten or 100 
watt G. E. M. lamp, and an acid etched holophane 


BASEMENT PLAN. 


NATHAN HALE SCHOOL. 


shade. Тһе system is therefore one of direct light, re- 
placing the former more elaborate fixtures designed for 
a combination of transmitted and reflected light, and 
affording a twenty or twenty-five per cent gain in the 
efficiency per watt to 
offset the reduction 
in the number of 
outlets. The change 
from reflected and 
transmitted to direct 
light has been the 
outcome of experi- 
ments which appear 
to demonstrate that 
direct light from 
above and slightly to 
the left of the pupil 
(accomplished by 
placing the lightsfor- 
ward and off center of 
the room toward the 
window wall), has two advantages over the former sys- 
tem. It utilizes a larger per cent of the light; and it 
affords some shadow, and in such a direction as distinctly 
to aid the unconscious sense of location of the pupil. It 
appears also to be a more cheerful light, and it is only 
for special cases, where drafting rooms require the most 
careful adjustment, that the Board now uses indirect 
light. 

5. The selection of the lot and the planning of the 
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building are influenced as much by the requirement of Bishop Cheverus with an open U. Such a requirement 
sunshine in every class room as by any other considera- makes a compact and symmetrical plan impossible. 
tion. It means lining up the class rooms on the cast, Nevertheless, the case of the Nathan Hale school is of 
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BISHOP CHEVERUS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Brainerd & Leeds, Architects. 


south, and west exposures, and running the corridor marked interest. The site is on a hill, and has a com- 
along the northern outside wall. To accomplish this the  manding ledge of Roxbury pudding-stone on the southern 
Nathan Hale school is designed with an L plan and the portion. The first floor is practically at the grade of the 
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top of the ledgc, with the entrance and playground on 
the inside of the L at the lower grade. This plan has 
worked out satisfactorily, and, notwithstanding the blast- 
ing necessary, the figures show the building to be an 
especially economical one. 

6. To favor every weakness of physique, and make 
the pupil as comfortable as is possible, every chair-back 
is adjustable, as well as every desk. The patterns of 
casting used for these fixtures have been reduced to great 
simplicity and durability, but the benefit of the adjust- 
able furniture will always depend largely upon the faith- 
fulness with which it is used. 

7. On the sunny side of the building are the play 
courts, paved with brick, planted with trees, where pos- 
sible, and often affording the only suitable playing space 
in the neighborhood. The Board endeavors to obtain a 
lot which will contain about 35 square feet of vacant 
ground per pupil, the greater part of which is nsed for 
these playgrounds. The school basement contains two 
large play rooms, one for boys, one for girls. These are 
finished with granolithic floor, painted brick walls, and 
whitened ceiling, and are practically proof against injury. 

8. The toilet accommodation has been cut from three 
closets per class room, two for girls, and one for boys, 
to 2.25, 1.5 for girls, .75 for boys, and from 36 inches of 
urinal to 33. The play rooms are equipped with slate 
sinks as formerly. 

The fixtures consist in the wash-down closet with large 
local vent, and sealed and connection betwecn earthen- 
ware and iron; and the slate range-urinal, flushed with 
water from a perforated pipe. In the Nathan Hale 
school the closets are flushed pcriodically by an auto- 
matic arrangement. 

The wash sinks are placed in the play rooms, and addi- 
tional sinks for drinking are provided in the corridors 
on all floors. 

The wardrobes open off the class rooms, and are built 
with granolithic floors and base, painted burlap wainscot, 
and special heat and ventilation. The principle in the 
arrangement of the wardrobes has remained the same 
for several years. 

9, The nurse’s room is a recent and important factor 
in the school régime. It is designed along the lines of a 
modern hospital room, terrazzo floor, tiled wainscot, 
special device for shampooing and bath, if required, 
toilet, medical cabinet, gas stove, etc. 

10. The administration has always been highly effi- 
cient. Every room is provided with a secondary clock, 
run from a master clock in the principal’s office. In the 
primary schools, push buttons control the signal bells; 
in the higher schools they are operated automatically by 
master clocks, according to a prearranged program. 
There is a single center telephone system connecting all 
the rooms with the master’s or his assistant’s office. 

11. The assembly hall has furnished almost the only 
opportunity for the display of any design. In the 
Jishop Cheverus school it is made the feature of the 
building, yet without extravagance. The floor is lino- 
leum, and very quiet. The walls for 10 or 12 feet are 
painted burlap, capped with a small wood cornice, with 
tinted plaster above, and a heavily beamed plaster ceil- 
ing. The proscenium arch is modeled in plaster and is 
rich without being costly. The principal beauty of the 


room lies in the windows, which are leaded glass in stone 
mullions. Each window bears a group of stained glass 
shields, all together making a complete series of the 
coats-of-arms of the several states of the Union. The 
hall is on the ground floor, with independent exit directly 
to the street. Although this is highly desirable, it has 
been found possible only in this school and the Thomas 
Gardner. 'The hall is equipped for stereopticon work, 
and for the use of the reflectoscope. Common settees 
are being used for seating. 

12. Throughout the design of the buildings the most 
careful consideration is given the use of materials and 
forms, in order to avoid dirt. The result has been the 
elimination of elaborate moldings in wood or plaster 
finish, and the universal adoption of the hospital base in 
its various forms, wood for wood floors, terrazzo for 
terrazzo floors, and cement for linoleum and granolithic 
floors. The Bishop Cheverus school has a cement “ base- 
board" as well as curved angle, in connection with 
granolithic floors. 

To protect the building from dust the windows are all 
fitted with a metal weatherstrip. The cost of repairs 15 
reduced to a minimum by constructing the sash of small 
panes and protecting the windows on the playgrounds 
with wire grilles. Тће wood finish is left natural, except 
for treatment with raw linseed-oil, rubbed in. This does 
not completely fill the pores and leaves a surface easily 
soiled, and apt to catch dust. It would seem that some 
better surface must soon be discovered. 

The class room walls have painted burlap dadoes (with 
tinted plaster above) and can easily be washed. In the 
Bishop Cheverus school the same material is placed on 
the corridor walls, with good effect. “The Nathan Hale 
corridors are common brick, painted a glaring white, and 
though irreproachably clean, present to the eye a rather 
barren and uninviting aspect. Salt-glazed brick gave 
promise of fulfilling the requirements but was found not 
to be economical. Here there has been an obvious diffi- 
culty in reconciling the practical to the esthetic; a process 
which can well be postponed until most of the vital prac- 
tical questions have been settled one way or the other. 

To safeguard the children against fire the most careful 
planning has been followed out. All doors from the 
building open out. Wardrobe doors are double swung. 
The children's entrances are always to the basement and 
are independent of but convenient to the staircases up. 
The main entrance or entrances are free of the staircases. 
The staircase leads to the basement, making basement 
entrances as well as the others available. Тће buildings 
are entirely fireproof, and the clearest approach to the 
stairs is considcred the best. The use of metal doors for 
class rooms is being considered. This would make these 
rooms safe even if the corridors were filled with smoke. 
The heating plant is always isolated in the basement. In 
the Bishop Cheverus school it is in a low wing by itself. 

А considerable saving has been made by building the 
roof frame of wood instead of steel or concrete. The 
roof is considered as practically isolated from the rest of 
the building, and as a recent decision of the Law Depart- 
ment has made this interpretation of the Building Law 
possible, the Board has been glad to adopt the above 
mentioned policy of economy. 

The esthetic side of the school buildings, as already 
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hinted, must await the crystallization of practical forms. 
А general style of Tudor design in brick and stone 
seems to be the predominant school exterior, and many 
beautiful compositions have resulted. In spite of the 
almost complete absence of stone trimmings from the 
Nathan Hale school, in spite of the rigid simplicity 
throughout, the design is distinctly excellent. The 
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charm of the Bishop Cheverus assembly hall has already 
been tonched проп. 

In summing up, it is plainly visible that steady prog- 
ress is being made towards providing ideal accominodation 
for the city’s school children, progress not only on the 
scientific and enginecring side, bnt even in the direction 
of more beautiful structures. 


Three New Schoolhouses, Chicago. 


DWIGHT 


ERNHARD MOOS SCHOOL. In planning the 
Bernhard Moos School ample provision was made for 
playgrounds. ‘The building was located so that two large 
recreation spaces were arranged in front, upon which the 
older students are privileged, while two more were fitted 
up in the rear for the smaller pupils. Adjoining the 
playgrounds in the rear of the school will be a number 
of carefully planned vegetable gardens. Encircling the 
ensemble will be rows of shrubbery and trees which will 
in time furnish protection as well as shade. 

The exterior of the building is treated with a dark 
brown vitrified brick, which has a dull glaze, and 
trimmed with a terra cotta that matches the color of the 
brick. The planning has been carefully studied so as to 
meet future contingencies. The central portion of the 
present building contains an assembly hall, a gymna- 
sium, heating apparatus, and toilets which will provide 
for future increase of class rooms,—twenty-six additional 
rooms being contemplated. 

There are three stories and a bascment, the floors of 
which are connected by iron stairs with asphalt treads. 
The stairs are wide and furnish excellent avenues for 
escape in case of fire, especially when the pupils are 
drilled to make a hasty and orderly exit. In addition 
to the stairways, at the opposite ends of the building, 
there is a flight leading from the ground level to the 
main floor of the assembly hall, which is located in the 
center of the schoolhouse. The second floor contains 
nine class rooms having maple floors, burlap wainscoting, 
and slate blackboards. The gallery of the assembly hall 
opens into the main corridor of this floor. The same 
number of class rooms similarly furnished are found on 
the third floor, while the remaining space is given up to 
a gymnasium, which is located over the assembly hall. 

The interior finish is somewhat similar to the rest of 
the recently built Chicago schoolhouses, having all the 
corridor floors of asphalt. The entire basement, with 
the exception of the manual training and domestic sci- 
ence departments, is furnished with a concrete flooring. 

The cubical contents of the building are 1,291,022 
cubic feet, while the entire cost amounts to $205,000, 
making 15.87 cents per cubic foot. 

ALBERT С. Lane Tecusicat Наси бсноо. This is one 
of the largest and best equipped technical institutions in 
the world. The exterior has been designed with two 
ideas in view, simplicity in character and a provision for 
the maximum amount of light. The exterior is a frank 
expression of the interior, which has been planned to 
facilitate the work necessary in accommodating cightecn 
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hundred pupils. Plenty of playground surrounds the 
building, which affords a suitable setting for the mass of 
purplish brown brick that is tied together with harmo- 
nious trimmings of stone. 

The division of instruction consists of four periods, 
three of which are in the daytime and one in the evening. 
From the plans we can see how the space has bcen 
allotted so as to have the various trades arranged by 
themselves and still closely allicd to each other. In this 
way little timc is lost by the scholars and such econony 
is necessary where so many pupils are accommodated in 
such a short part of each day. 

The ground floor contains locker rooms, machine shop, 
woodworking, foundry, forge, pattern, wood-turning, 
and electric construction shops with lecture and testing 
rooms; also the power plant, generator, boiler and coal 
rooms. The shops contain four hundred benches, the 
laboratories are equipped with two hundred and twenty 
tables, while the drawing and drafting rooms have three 
Hundred tables. The shops have a working capacity of 
four hundred pupils during one period, and a working 
unit of twenty-four, which 15 one half the unit of the other 
departments. Provision has been made for sufficient 
light and ventilation, as each shop has a skylight in addi- 
tion to the side windows. The fresh air is distributed 
throughout the laboratories and shops by means of forced 
ventilation, which supplies also the class rooms and other 
parts of the building. 

On the first floor are the principal's main and private 
offices, a museum, botanical and physiographical lab- 

“oratories, a commercial department, and thirteen class 
rooms. Here also is the study room assembly hall. 
This hall has a scating capacity of nine hundred, accom- 
nıodating five hundred on the main floor, while the re- 
maining four hundred are in the balcony on the second 
floor. The seats on the first floor are constructed to 
serve as desks during the day sessions, and wlıen lectures 
are to be held they can be easily lowered ort of tlie way 
and replaced by extra portable chairs. 

Тре second floor shows chemical 
rooms, balance rooms, private laboratories, and lecture 
rooms. The lecture rooms are supplied with opaque 
shades at the windows, which permit of darkening for 
the use of the stereopticon. “here are also on this floor 
drawing departments which comprise mechanical drafts- 
manslıip, architecture, and free-hand, all of which have 
easy access to the printing rooms located on tlie roof. Ве- 
sides the six class rooms there is a library which contains 
over five thousand volumes. The corridor on this floor 
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top of the ledge, with the entrance and playground on 
the inside of the L at the lower grade. This plan has 
worked out satisfactorily, and, notwithstanding the blast- 
ing necessary, the figures show the building to be an 
especially economical one. 

6. To favor every weakness of physique, and make 
the pupil as comfortable as is possible, every chair-back 
is adjustable, as well as every desk. The patterns of 
casting used for these fixtures have been reduced to great 
simplicity and durability, but the benefit of the adjust- 
able furniture will always depend largely upon the faith- 
fulness with which it is used. 

7. On the sunny side of the building are the play 
courts, paved with brick, planted with trees, where pos- 
sible, and often affording the only suitable playing space 
in the neighborhood. The Board endeavors to obtain a 
lot which will contain about 35 square feet of vacant 
ground per pupil, the greater part of which is used for 
these playgrounds. The school basement contains two 
large play rooms, one for boys, one for girls. These are 
finished with granolithic floor, painted brick walls, and 
whitened ceiling, and are practically proof against injury. 

8. The toilet accommodation has been cut from three 
closets per class room, two for girls, and one for boys, 
to 2.25, 1.5 for girls, .75 for boys, and from 36 inches of 
urinal to 33. The play rooms are equipped with slate 
sinks as formerly. 

The fixtures consist in the wash-down closet with large 
local vent, and sealed and connection between earthen- 
ware and iron; and the slate range-urinal, flushed with 
water from a perforated pipe. In the Nathan Hale 
school the closets are flushed periodically by an auto- 
matic arrangement. 

The wash sinks are placed in the play rooms, and addi- 
tional sinks for drinking are provided in the corridors 
on all floors. 

The wardrobes open off the class rooms, and are built 
with granolithic floors and base, painted burlap wainscot, 
and special heat and ventilation. The principle in the 
arrangement of the wardrobes has remained the same 
for several years. 

9. The nurse's room is a recent and important factor 
in the school régime. It is designed along the lines of a 
modern hospital room, terrazzo floor, tiled wainscot, 
special device for shampooing and bath, if required, 
toilet, medical cabinet, gas stove, etc. 

10. The administration has always been highly effi- 
cient. Every room is provided with a secondary clock, 
run from a master clock in the principal's office. In the 
primary schools, push buttons control the signal bells; 
in the higher schools they are operated automatically by 
master clocks, according to a prearranged program. 
Тћеге is a single center telephone system connecting all 
the rooms with the master's or his assistant's office. 

11. The assembly hall has furnished almost the only 
opportunity for the display of any design. In the 
Bishop Cheverus school it is made the feature of the 
building, yet without extravagance. The floor is lino- 
leum, and very quiet. Тће walls for 10 or 12 feet are 
painted burlap, capped with a small wood cornice, with 
tinted plaster above, and a heavily beamed plaster ceil- 
ing. The proscenium arch is modeled in plaster and is 
rich without being costly. “he principal beauty of the 
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room lies in the windows, which are leaded glass in stone 
mullions. Each window bears a group of stained glass 
shields, all together making a complete series of the 
coats-of-arms of the several states of the Union. The 
hall is on the ground floor, with independent exit directly 
to the street. Although this is highly desirable, it has 
been found possible only in this school and the Thomas 
Gardner. Тће hall is equipped for stereopticon work, 
and for the use of the reflectoscope. Common settees 
are being used for seating. 

12. Throughout the design of the buildings the most 
careful consideration is given the use of materials and 
forms, in order to avoid dirt. 'The result has been the 
elimination of elaborate moldings in wood or plaster 
finish, and the universal adoption of the hospital base in 
its various forms, wood for wood floors, terrazzo for 
terrazzo floors, and cement for linoleum and granolithic 
floors. The Bishop Cheverus school has a cement ‘‘ base- 
board" as well as curved angle, in connection with 
granolithic floors. 

To protect the building from dust the windows are all 
fitted with a metal weatherstrip. The cost of repairs is 
reduced to a minimum by constructing the sash of small 
panes and protecting the windows on the playgrounds 
with wire grilles. Тће wood finish is left natural, except 
for treatment with raw linseed-oil, rubbed in. This does 
not completely fill the pores and leaves a surface easily 
soiled, and apt to catch dust. It would seem that some 
better surface must soon be discovered. 

The class room walls have painted burlap dadoes (with 
tinted plaster above) and can easily be washed. In the 
Bishop Cheverus school the same material is placed on 
the corridor walls, with good effect. The Nathan Hale 
corridors are common brick, painted a glaring white, and 
though irreproachably clean, present to the eye a rather 
barren and uninviting aspect. Salt-glazed brick gave 
promise of fulfilling the requirements but was found not 
to be economical. Here there has been an obvious diffi- 
culty in reconciling the practical to the esthetic; a process 
which can well be postponed until most of the vital prac- 
tical questions have been settled one way or the other. 

To safeguard the children against fire the most careful 
planning has been followed out. All doors from the 
building open out. Wardrobe doors are double swung. 
The children's entrances are always to the basement and 
are independent of but convenient to the staircases up. 


. The main entrance or entrances are free of the staircases. 


The staircase leads to the basement, making basement 
entrances as well as the others available. 'The buildings 
are entirely fireproof, and the clearest approach to the 
stairs is considered the best. 'The use of metal doors for 
class rooms is being considered. "This would make these 
rooms safe even if the corridors were filled with smoke. 
The heating plant is always isolated in the basement. In 
the Bishop Cheverus school it is in a low wing by itself. 

A considerable saving has been made by building the 
roof frame of wood instead of steel or concrete. The 
roof is considered as practically isolated from the rest of 
the building, and as a recent decision of the Law Depart- 
ment has made this interpretation of the Building Law 
possible, the Board has been glad to adopt the above 
mentioned policy of economy. 

The esthetic side of the school buildings, as already 
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hinted, must await the crystallization of practical forms. 
A general style of Tudor design in brick and stone 
seems to be the predominant school exterior, and many 
beautiful compositions have resulted. In spite of the 
almost complete absence of stone trimmings from the 
Nathan Hale school, in spite of the rigid simplicity 
throughout, the design is distinctly excellent. The 
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charm of the Bishop Cheverus assembly hall has already 
been touched upon. 

In summing up, it is plainly visible that steady prog- 
ress is being made towards providing ideal accommodation 
for the city’s school children, progress not only on the 
scientific and engineering side, but even in the direction 
of more beautiful structures. 


Three New Schoolhouses, Chicago. 


DWIGHT Н. PERKINS, ARCHITECT. 


ERNHARD MOOS SCHOOL, In planning the 
Bernhard Moos School ample provision was made for 
playgrounds. ‘The building was located so that two large 
recreation spaces were arranged in front, upon which the 
older students are privileged, while two more were fitted 
up in the rear for the smaller pupils. Adjoining the 
playgrounds in the rear of the school will be a number 
of carefully planned vegetable gardens.  Encircling the 
ensemble will be rows of shrubbery and trees which will 
in time furnish protection as well as shade. 

Тће exterior of the building is treated with a dark 
brown vitrified brick, which has a dull glaze, and 
trimmed with a terra cotta that matches the color of the 
brick. The planning has been carefully studied so as to 
meet future contingencies. The central portion of the 
present building contains an assembly hall, a gymna- 
sium, heating apparatus, and toilets which will provide 
for future increase of class rooms, —twenty-six additional 
rooms being contemplated. 

There are three stories and a basement, the floors of 
which are connected by iron stairs with asphalt treads. 
The stairs are wide and furnish excellent avenues for 
escape in case of fire, especially when the pupils are 
drilled to make a hasty and orderly exit. In addition 
to the stairways, at the opposite ends of the building, 
there is a flight leading from the ground level to the 
main floor of the assembly hall, which is located in the 
center of the schoolhouse. The second floor contains 
nine class rooms having maple floors, burlap wainscoting, 
and slate blackboards. The gallery of the assembly hall 
opens into the main corridor of this floor. The same 
number of class rooms similarly furnished are found on 
the third floor, while the remaining space is given up to 
a gymnasium, which is located over the assembly hall. 

The interior finish is somewhat similar to the rest of 
the recently built Chicago schoolhouses, having all the 
corridor floors of asphalt. The entire basement, with 
the exception of the manual training and domestic sci- 
ence departments, is furnished with a concrete flooring. 

The cubical contents of the building are 1,291,022 
cubic feet, while the entire cost amounts to $205,000, 
making 15.87 cents per cubic foot. 

ALBERT С. Lane TECHNICAL Нисн бсноог. This is one 
of the largest and best equipped technical institutions in 
the world. The exterior has been designed with two 
ideas in view, simplicity in character and a provision for 
the maximum amount of light. The exterior is a frank 
expression of the interior, which has been planned to 
facilitate the work necessary in accommodating eighteen 


hundred pupils. Plenty of playground surrounds the 
building, which affords a suitable setting for the mass of 
purplish brown brick that is tied together with harmo- 
nious trimmings of stone. 

The division of instruction consists of four periods, 
three of which are in the daytime and one in the evening. 
From the plans we can see how the space has been 
allotted so as to have the various trades arranged by 
themselves and still closely allied to each other. In this 
way little time is lost by the scholars and such economy 
is necessary where so many pupils are accommodated in 
such a short part of each day. 

The ground floor contains locker rooms, machine shop, 
woodworking, foundry, forge, pattern, wood-turning, 
and electric construction shops with lecture and testing 
rooms; also the power plant, generator, boiler and coal 
rooms. The shops contain four hundred benches, the 
laboratories are equipped with two hundred and twenty 
tables, while the drawing and drafting rooms have three 
hundred tables. The shops have a working capacity of 
four hundred pupils during one period, and a working 
unit of twenty-four, which is one half the unit of the other 
departments. Provision has been made for sufficient 
light and ventilation, as each shop has a skylight in addi- 
tion to the side windows. The fresh air is distributed 
throughout the laboratories and shops by means of forced 
ventilation, which supplies also the class rooms and other 
parts of the building. 

On the first floor are the principal’s main and private 
offices, a museum, botanical and physiographical lab- 
oratories, a commercial department, and thirteen class 
rooms. Here also is the study room assembly hall. 
This hall has a seating capacity of nine hundred, accom- 
niodating five hundred on the main floor, while the re- 
maining four hundred are in the balcony on the second 
floor. The seats on the first floor are constructed to 
serve as desks during the day sessions, and when lectures 
are to be held they can be easily lowered out of the way 
and replaced by extra portable chairs. 

The second floor shows chemical laboratories, dark 
rooms, balance rooms, private laboratories, and lecture 
rooms. The lecture rooms are supplied with opaque 
shades at the windows, which permit of darkening for 
the use of the stereopticon. There are also on this floor 
drawing departments which comprise mechanical drafts- 
manship, architecture, and free-hand, all of which have 
easy access to the printing rooms located on the roof. Be- 
sides the six class rooms there is a library which contains 
over five thousand volumes. The corridor on this floor 
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takes care of the people from the balcony of the large 
assembly hall, thus alleviating the congestion that 
usually arises. 

The third floor is given up mostly to the lunch room, 
which feeds six hundred at a time and which accommo- 
dates all the pupils in about two periods. "The kitchen 
and storerooms are located on this floor as well as an 
overflow space which can be utilized by the drawing 
department. 

On the fourth floor are found the gymnasium, running 
track, toilets, showers, lockers, and instructors rooms. 
'The lockers are of iron and arranged in stacks and 
alcoves, so as to form dressing rooms for six hundred 
and fifty students. 

'The cubic contents of the building are 2,518,534 cubic 
feet, costing $470,000, which makes approximately 18% 
cents per cubic foot. The equipment amounts to 
$150,000 in addition. 

TiLTON Scuoor. This building has been designed after 
a careful study of the extremely rapid growth of the 
outlying districts near the city of Chicago. It is planned 
with a broad view of the future wants, as is shown by 
the dotted lines on the plans which indicate some future 
extension of the two wings. “here are several radical 
changes from the typical school building, the most 
important of which is the elimination of the basement 
floor, making the first floor practically on the ground 
level. 

A rather unusual appearance results from the horizon- 
tal bands upon the exterior. These courses are made up 
of buff brick, alternating in the light and dark tones. 
The base and lower trimmings are of Bedford stone, while 
above the first story is substituted terra cotta, which 
maintains the same color and texture as the adjacent 
brick. The towers lend considerable interest to what 
might otherwise prove a monotonous and tiresome treat- 
ment of the facade and at the same time provide for 
toilet rooms on each floor. 

Upon the interior the floors of the corridors, toilcts, 
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and stairs аге of asphalt, while those of the class rooms 
and assembly hall are of maple, which wood is considered 
to be one of the best upper floorings. Southern pine is 
used throughout for the woodwork, with the exception 
of the floors just cited. The walls of the play rooms and 
corridors are of glazed brick, while those of the assembly 
hall and toilets are of enameled brick. In the class 
rooms burlap is used for the wainscot and plaster for the 
remaining portion of the walls and the ceiling. 

Тће arrangement of the first and second floors is 
clearly shown on the plate which illustrates this build- 
ing. The assembly hall seats seven hundred and fifty 
people, is centrally located, and within easy access of the 
main entrances. On the third floor are planned six class 
rooms, a gymnasium, and library. The class rooms have 
unilateral light with blackboards on three sides. Тће 
entrances to all the rooms are close to one of the four 
main stairways, which afford ample exit facilities in case 
of fire. The fourth floor has also six class rooms, a con- 
struction room, and teachers' toilets. Each of the class 
rooms is provided with a wardrobe separated by means 
of vertical sliding doors, upon which are blackboard sur- 
faces. The exhaust ventilation is through the wardrobe. 
Impervious materials are used extensively throughout 
the building, especially in the corridors and toilets, mak- 
ing the cleaning practical as well as economical. 

Тћете are 1,421,466 cubic feet with a total cost of 
$216,500, which figures approximately 15% cents per 
cubic foot. This makes the cost of each class room 
$10,825, or $216.50 per pupil. Such an amount for each 
scholar would be exceedingly high were it not for the 
fact that when the rest of the building is completed 
the total cost will be $315,000, which comes to $168 per 
pupil. The assembly hall, facilities for heating, toilets, 
gymnasium, manual training and domestic science de- 
partments, have been planned with a view to accommo- 
dating the forty schoolrooms, which will be the capacity 
of the whole building after the future extension has been 
completed. 


New Schoolhouse at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ALBRO & LINDEBERG, ARCHITECTS. 


N THIS building the windows extend practically the 

full length of the rooms and have very little frame- 
work to interfere with the light. The general tone of 
the facade is pleasing, the brick harmonizing with the 
gray terra cotta. 

There are sixteen school rooms, each one accommoda- 
ting fifty pupils. The assembly hall is large enough to 
seat all the students. There are two entrances to the 
hall, directly opposite each other, which lead to sepa- 
rate stairways. The two main stairs extend from the 
basement to the top, and have the uniform width of 
5 feet. The floors of the corridors are of cement, while 
those of the class rooms аге of hard pine. The trim used 
throughout is ash. "The walls are of hard plaster. 


THOMAS R. JOHNSON, ASSOCIATED. 


The basement has four entrances, arranged so that the 
boys and girls may enter their respective quarters 
directly from the outside. One of the entrances opens 
into the third division, which consists of the principal's 
office and teachers’ room. There is a wardrobe for each 
class room, having an outside window and two doors, 
one of which opens directly into the corridor. These 
cloak rooms are 4 feet in width. 

Тће building is heated by the indirect system in con- 
nection with hot water, and unites with it an appropriate 
system of ventilation. 

Тће total cost of the building, including the heating, 
plumbing, electric wiring, and electric fixtures, was 
$90,169, or 1577 cents per cubic foot. 
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Its Character and Construction — II. 


BY CHARLES U. THRALL. 


EFERRING again to what has been said concerning 
the designing of columns to be executed in terra 

cotta it needs to be emphasized that when an architect 
decides that a column shall be of terra cotta, and then 
disregards entirely the character of the material he has 
chosen, the result is almost invariably a failure, but 
when he will stop long enough to design a column that 
will be practical for terra cotta, he has made possible the 
first requisite of an 
artistic result, viz: 
good workmanship. 

Because of its 
qualities, whether 
considered from the 
esthetical stand- 
point,the structural, 
or the physical, 
terra cotta is un- 
excelled as a build- 
ing material for the 
modern tall build- 
ing, and especially 
so on account of its 
lightness and con- 
formability to the 
steel structure. In 
regard to its light- me 
ness there are N a 
hundreds of dollars \ месе == 
saved by its use as | Е ШЕ 
compared to stone, 
not only in freight 
charges but in the 
cost of the steel 
structure itself, 
which may be much 
lighter for a terra 
cotta building than 
for a stone building. 

In the smoky 
cities of the west 
the non-absorbent 
surface of glazed 
terra cotta is the 
only surface that 
can be washed clean, 
and on that account 
white glazed terra 
cotta is coming into general use for this purpose, for once 
a year, at least, when the annual ‘‘ wash day ” arrives, the 
building built of this material stands out as white as the 
new fallen snow. The plates which accompany these 
articles will demonstrate the ease with which it may be 
molded to the adjoining materials, especially to the steel 
supports of the building, while its color possibilities may 
be used, not only for polychromatic design, such as the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, but also for most practical 
purposes. 

The conformability of terra cotta to other building 
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materials, especially to structural steel and reinforced 
concrete, is shown in the dome of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, at Boston, which is illustrated by Plate 4. 
Itisa simple though ingenious and very practical arrange- 
ment of concrete, steel, and terra cotta. Theinner dome 
was made of reinforced concrete, very thin, intended to 
be self-sustaining but not necessarily carrying any addi- 
tional load. The inner surface of the dome was intended 
to be decorated with 
mural paintings at 
very great cost, and 
therefore these 
should have ample 
protection from 
leaks which might 
mar their beauty. 
To obtain a water- 
tight roof the archi- 
tects put 4 inch by 
4 inch WP TONS 
extending upward 
from the base of 
the dome to its 
apex, the nib of the 
web resting on the 
exterior face of the 
concrete, but in 
such manner that 
practically no 
weight was trans- 
mitted to the 
concrete dome. 
Outside of these 
were placed smaller 
T's" that formed 
hoops around the 
dome and were 
bolted or riveted to 
the uprights, these 
hoops forming 
shelves to receive 
the terra cotta ex- 
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In the construc- 
tion of a terra cotta 
dome the weight of 
the upper courses 
bearing down on 
those below causes a tendency to buckle at about one 
quarter the height of the dome unless the terra cotta is 
anchored back in some manner. “The method shown on 
Plate 4 obviated this tendency as the weight of each 
course was carried on one of the iron hoops. "There was 
also afforded ample air space to evaporate any moisture 
that might possibly collect under the terra cotta, and as 
a further protection from leaks water-tight joints were 
formed both vertically and horizontally. 

Owing to the monumental character of the edifice, all 
of these precautions were deemed advisable, yet they 
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were accomplished at a minimum cost, the concrete and 
steel being very light because the terra cotta blocks were 
so light (and in this case made thinner than ordinarily). 
The terra cotta was very inexpensive in comparison to 
other materials because of the duplications of like pieces, 
it being necessary to make molds of only one rib and 
one or two pieces of each course of one field. The cut- 
ting of the tapering rib and the curved faces of the field 
pieces would be very expensive in any other material. 
The dome was sur- 
mounted by a heavy 
ornamental course, 
above which was 
the lantern. This 
course was open at 
the back, into which 
was built the brick 
backing. А raggle 
was provided to re- 
ceive a copper flash- 
ing above. It was 
necessary to make 
a mold of only two 
of the pieces form- 
ing this course. 

The surface of 
the terra cotta for 
this dome is glazed, 
of a peculiar yellow 
color which catches 
the sunlight and re- 
flectsit sobrilliantly 
that the dome at- 
tractsthe eye almost 
as forcibly as the 
gilded dome of the 
State House. 

Plate 5 illustrates 
апоћег 1деа о! 
combining terra 
cotta and concrete, 
forming a vaulted 
ceiling with a mon- 


fore, the economy in the amount of materials used by this 
method, as well as their inexpensiveness, is of great im- 
portance. The joints of the terra cotta are all so placed 
asto permit such trimming as is necessary to produce 
proper alignment. Such a design treated in color would 
be most effective. 

Plate 6 shows how the same idea was applied to 
other vaulted ceilings on the same building, the arches 
as well as the ceilings being backed with concrete, but in 
the case of the 
arches very much 
thicker, on account 
of the weight they 
havetocarry. Note 
the arrangement of 
the joints in theceil- 
ing sothatthe pieces 
would approximate 
the same size in all 
courses and thus 
avoid extremely 
long and impracti- 
cal pieces in tbe 
outer courses. The 
first and second 
courses from the 
center have the 
same number of 
pieces, but the third 
course has two 
pieces for every one 
in the first and sec- 
ond course, whereas 
the fourth course 
has three pieces for 
every two of the 
third course, etc. 
Where the courses 
were cut by the 
granite arches the 
== joints were аг- 
TES ranged so as tocoin- 
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trance of the Union 
Station at Washing- 
ton and was built of 
granite colored 
terra соба resembling the granite of the main walls. 
After the terra cotta was all set on the wooden center, 
the concrete was poured into the open spaces in the back 
of the pieces and carried up to the required thickness, a 
very simple and inexpensive process. The converging 
moldings of the panels of such a vault are very expen- 
sive to make in any material, but in the case of terra 
cotta it is necessary to make molds for only four panels, 
one in each course, instead of thirty-six (36), the other 
thirty-two (32) panels being pressed at very slight cost 
from these molds. In addition to this the bond of the 
terra cotta blocks is very small, but with the concrete, al- 
though thin, will carry all the weight imposed. There- 
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lines of the granite. 

The reinforced 
concrete building 
properly requiresan 
outward covering 
which may have an 
artistic treatment, and terra cotta is more suitable for 
this purpose than any other material, because it may be 
made very thin, and, on account of its lightness, may 
easily be anchored to the wall, the hollow spaces being 
then filled with concrete, so as to bear such crushing 
strains as may be imposed upon it. 

The terra cotta, especially if glazed, also fulfils the 
practical purpose of acting as a waterproof face for the 
absorbent concrete and protects it from the action of 
frost or fire better than any other material would. Ow- 
ing to the shrinkage, swelling and warping of the plank 
forms into which the concrete is poured to form the walls 
of such a building, it cannot be expected that those walls 
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will be very accurate in their dimensions. This inaccu- 
racy makes it necessary to arrange methods of adjusting 
the terra cotta to the concrete. For instance, holes are ar- 
ranged in the plank forms through which are laid anchors 
which are embedded in the concrete when it is poured, 
but the location of these holes may not coincide with the 
exact position of the anchor holes or joints of the terra 
cotta. "To overcome this difficulty holes are arranged in 
the ends of the terra cotta blocks through which are 
passed small rods around which are bent the anchors 
(see Plate 7). The top bed of the terra cotta is cut 
away so that the workman may put his hand inside 
the blocks and bend the anchors. The block is then 
filled with cement or fine concrete, if desired, and the 
next block is built upon the one set, there being a run- 
ning dowel on the bottom of each piece to fit into the 
open space of the piece below, and in this way both the 
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and adds to the cost of manufacture, as each piece has to 
be cut by hand. 

Notice how the lintel course is carried on an iron plate 
bolted to the concrete. "The holes in this plate should be 
slotted so as to allow adjustment, as the location of the 
bolts may be inaccurate unless the plate is put into posi- 
tion before the concrete is poured. 

The bolt and clip shown in the third course at “В-В” 
is an excellent anchor for the large courses and a fre- 
quent setback in the wall is desirable to take the weight 
off of the courses below and thus prevent buckling. On 
account of the inaccuracies in the building plenty of 
space, say one inch or more, between the terra cotta and 
the concrete, should be allowed to prevent the necessity 
of cutting any of the terra cotta at the building, which 
is always an expensive operation, delaying the work. 
Тће same amount of space should be allowed where terra 
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top and bottom of each piece are held in place unaffected 
by any inaccuracy in the wall or location of anchors. A 
better method in some respects is to fasten rods along 
the face of the concrete wall by bending the anchors 
around them, and as each piece is set, put a small piece 
of rod in its end, and with wire tie this piece of rod to 
the rod anchored to the wall, keeping the wire close up 
to the piece, so that when the adjoining piece is set the 
rod will fit into a hole in its end and the wire be confined 
in the joint. By this means the workman will have open 
space in which to work, and the top bed of the terra 
cotta need not be cut away. To cut this bed away 
weakens the pieces, makes more likelihood of breakage, 


cotta is used in connection with steel, as will be explained 
in a subsequent article. 

One of the advantages of the use of terra cotta in con- 
nection with a reinforced concrete building is that no 
time need be lost waiting for the wall facing, as the 
building may be practically finished before beginning to 
set the terra cotta. 

The idea embodied in the examples set forth in this 
article, all of which have been actually built, is that terra 
cotta is a veneer and may properly be used as such, in 
fact, it should be used as such; yet owing to the hollow 
space in the back of the pieces it is a veneer that be- 
comes incorporated into the wall with no possibility 
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of becoming detached. It is such examples as these 
that express the real character of terra cotta, display- 
ing its practicability and its beauty, but without an 
intimate knowledge of that character on the part of the 
architects who design these features the happy results 
obtained would have been impossible. Therefore, archi- 
tects who have not had a large experience in the use of 
terra cotta, or those whose ambition gives them courage 
to step into untrod fields, need the cooperation of the 
manufacturers which for obvious reasons the manufac- 
turers are only too glad to give, to work out, not only 
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such novel features as those mentioned in this article 
but those of more every day occurrence as well as those 
of color and texture. 

The leading manufacturers have in their employ 
graduates of the best technical schools and universities, 
such as architects and ceramic chemists who are study- 
ing the various problems that arise, keeping abreast of 
the advanced thought in science, art, and construction, 
and who are always at the command of architects to 
demonstrate the great possibilities of this material in 
American architecture. 


Plate Illustrations — Description. 


ParisH House FOR THE ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, Dor- 
CHESTER, Mass. The half timber work on the exterior is of 
plain oak and tones in with the gray of the wire-cut 
brick. The roofing consists of slate. Upon the interior 
of the Parish House the woodwork is of stained cypress, 
and the walls of plaster, except in the gymnasium where 
brick is used. The cost of the entire building, including 
heating, plumbing, and lighting, is $30,000. The cost 
per cubic foot is 19 cents. 

MCALLISTER House, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. This residence 
has been constructed on a lot approximately two hundred 
and fifty by three hundred feet, with gardens laid 
out after the manner of the English in their general 
planting. The exterior treatment is of the English 
Georgian style and built of dark red brick with a 
purplish tinge running throughout. Upon the interior 
the colonial style prevails also. The dining room is 
paneled in white, the hall has an open string stairway 
with carved ends, white spindle balusters, mahog- 
any rail, and spiral starting newel. White pine is used 
throughout the interior for all woodwork except the 
floors, which are of oak. The cost of the house is 
approximately thirty thousand dollars, or about thirty 
cents per cubic foot. 

Boston OPERA House. The exterior of this building 
has been treated in red brick and a dull glaze terra cotta 
of a cream tone with occasional touches of light blue. 
Provision has been made, exclusive of the main entrance, 
for a carriage entrance from the side; both have separate 
entries into the main foyer. 

The floors of the entrance hall, the foyers, and the 
palm room are a combination of marble and terrazzo. 
The walls and ceilings are of hard plaster with a general 
tone of French gray. The stairs are constructed with 
steel and reinforced concrete with marble covering. The 
balustrade is of cast-iron with a mahogany rail. 

The general color scheme of the auditorium is a dull 
gold against a quiet gray background. The ceiling deco- 
rations have some light blue in addition to the gold and 


gray. The upholstery and hangings throughout the 
main auditorium are in warm red. The seating capacity 
is 2,750. 


The ventilating system is designed to furnish each 
person with 1,200 cubic feet of fresh air per hour. The 
air is taken from the roof into a shaft 75 feet square and 
heated to 68° Е. Thence it is discharged into three large 


plenum chambers under the auditorium and balconies, 
from where it is forced under pressure through metal 
tubes to an inlet underneath every seat in the building. 
The vitiated air is drawn through vent grilles located in 
the ceilings, carried through galvanized iron ducts to the 
main vent chamber and discharged from the building. 
Each opera box has a separate supply of fresh air. The 
heat loss on the exposed surfaces is counteracted by 
means of direct radiators controlled by thermostats. 

Henry D. Cooke SCHOOL, WASHINGTON. The building 
is located in one of the most charming parts of Washing- 
ton, within easy access of the car lines and yet removed 
far enough away from the main thoroughfare to escape 
the annoyance that arises when a school is located on a 
street of traffic. Nothing obstructs the sunlight or pre- 
vents a free circulation of air. Ample space surrounds 
the building, providing playgrounds and an excellent 
opportunity for gardens wherein the principles of agri- 
culture and horticulture may be taught. 

The building maintains a simple dignity, and demon- 
strates that a pleasing architectural effect can be pro- 
duced by keeping the surfaces somewhat plain and with 
the ornamentation adapted to the general character of 
the whole building. 'The hard red bricks are laid in 
Flemish bond, with wide mortar joints, and relieved by 
the special architectural treatment at the entrance and 
in the frieze and window panels, where the pattern work 
consists of red brick and green tiles. "The base of the 
building is granite, while the other trim is sand-blast 
white terra cotta. All the exterior woodwork, including 
the projecting soffits of the roof, is colored sage green, 
which harmonizes with the tones of the other materials. 

The building contains sixteen class rooms, each one of 
which has a cloak room and ample unilateral light, and 
an assembly hall which extends through the basement 
and first story with accommodations for six hundred and 
fifty pupils. The entire corridor space of the first floor 
can be utilized as a balcony for the assembly hall. The 
second story is planned similar to the first, differing only 
in its provision for rooms to accominodate the principal, 
a library, a resting place for the teachers, and some extra 
toilets. The interior walls are of masonry, while the first 
floor and the corridors of the second floor are of fireproof 
construction. 

The total cost of the building was $103,000, and the 
cost per cubic foot 13% cents. 
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HE accompanying illustrations show the treatment of 
wall surfaces in brick after designs by Addison B. Le 
They afford an excellent opportunity of showing 
the possibilities that may be obtained by using the various 


Boutillier. 


sizes and colors of brick. The 
panels are laid up in the differ- 
ent bonds, viz: English, Dutch, 
Flemish, and running bond, and 
suggest ornamental patterns 
made from the same brick. Тће 
length of the bricks range from 
eighttoeighteeninches. Inthe 
panel which shows the Flemish 
bond, the very long stretcher is 
made by laying two 8 inch bricks 
together with a blind joint. The 
work throughout furnishes ex- 
amples for belt courses, the dif- 
ferent ways of treating headers, 
the manner of framing open- 
ings, and frieze effects. Beneath 
the window openings are pat- 


terns for the laying of walks with brick, as well as a scheme 
for the use of tiles 6 inches square. 
the brick was given to the color scheme, and yet one finds 
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all the warm hues, such as the yellows, reds, and browns 
mixed in with shades of blues, grays, and greens. The 
mortar has been mixed to harmonize with the various tones 
of the brick and is tinted in red, white, gray, or brown. 


The rake and flush joints vary 
in width, the latter having the 
thickness of an inch in one of 
the panels. In the very wide 
joints small pebbles are used to 
effect a rough texture and atthe 
same time increase the strength 
of the mortar. By a thorough 
study of the detail one can 
readily see that the work has 
been executed in a free manner, 
and little attention has been paid 
to the uniformity of the joint- 
ing or that the brick on one 
side of an axis should corre- 
spond exactly with those on 
the other, and yet the whole 
effect, with the natural balance 


This whole work is a display of 
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“ Tapestry ” brick in the Boston offices of Fiske & Co., Inc. 
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Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OTHING could be of more vital interest to the 
| American people than the growing desire for better 
housing of our school children that is taking root in the 
majority of our larger cities. In most cities competent 
men are selected to meet the ever increasing needs of the 
pupils. These public school commissions are spending 
every effort possible 
to find suitable 
quarters for the boys 
and girls that regis- 
ter, as well as secur- 
ing healthier and 
better adapted build- 
ings for them. The 
Board of Education 
in New York City is 
confronted with the 
problem of accommo- 
dating 70,000 chil- 
dren for whom no 
provision has been 
made. This is а соп- 
dition that arises in 
the metropolis every 
year, but never be- 
fore to such an ex- 
tent, and the fault 
seems to belong else- 
where than upon the 
educational commit- 
tee, who petitioned 
the Board of Esti- 
mate for an appropri- 
ation of $7,000,000 
with which to build 
public schools, but to 
date they have re- 
ceived no definite re- 
ply to their petition. 

England is now 
entering upon a new 
era in regard to her public schools. Sheis breaking away 


from her stereotyped building which holds little regard 


for modern methods and is now planning for the physical 
needs of the children as well as furnishing them with an 
abundance of light and fresh air. Of the features worthy 
of special commendation are the facilities for bathing. 
Believing that cleanliness should be a national virtue 
they have established shower, spray, and slipper baths. 
Furthermore they are teaching the pupils the essentials 
in domestic living and are providing dining halls in con- 
nection with well equipped kitchens. The best typical 
examples of English school planning which show proper 
regard for every modern improvement are found at 
Staffordshire, Letchworth, and Bradford. 

Unusual interest is exhibited towards our public schools 
by the various art societies. The Chicago Water Color 


Club in conjunction with the Chicago Society of Artists 
have organized a rotary exhibition, loaning to the schools 
a collection of a hundred or more paintings which they 
allow to remain for several weeks at one place before 
removing them to another. Well known artists appear 
before the pupils and give interesting talks upon these 
works of art, thereby instilling into their young lives a 
knowledge of colors and their proper use. Other organi- 
zations like the Public School Art Society are decorating 
many of the schools in the poorer districts and have 
at the same time executed examples of model schools 
whereby all sections that are able to do so can beautify 
their own rooms. 
Surely such princi- 
ples as these when 
adopted by theboards 
of education located 
in the various cities 
cannot fail to stimu- 
late a keener appreci- 
ation for the good and 
beautiful among the 
children in our public 
schools — a vast ma- 
jority of whom never 
receive a higher edu- 
cation. 


COOPERATIVE 
APARTMENT 
HOUSE. 

ONSERV A- 

TIVE calcu- 
lation places the 
amount of capital at 
present invested in 
cooperative apart- 
ment house proper- 
ties on Manhattan 


Island at between 
$25,000,000 and $30, - 


DETAIL OF FRIEZE BETWEEN COLUMNS OF MAIN FACADE, BOSTON 000,000, says the 

OPERA .HOUSE. 

The figures are in cream white on a light blue background. The work was Post. While still a 

executed in terra cotta by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
Wheelwright & Haven, Architects. 


New York Zvening 


comparatively new 
idea in this country, 
the joint ownership of such city homes has been in vogue 
in Europe for centuries. Curiously enough, the sup- 
posedly uncommercial artist class have been the pioneers. 
The first apartment of this type was the ‘‘ Rembrandt 
Studios” built on West 57th street by Jared Flagg and 
a number of artists in 1880. Within three years ten 
others were built. After the conspicuous failure of the 
* Navarro Flats" (owing to the error of building оп 
leased ground), construction lagged until 1898, when 
Harry Ranger, heading a syndicate of artists, revived 
the idea. Steadily since then they have been becoming 
a stronger and stronger factor in the New York real 
estate field. 

Тће essential features of the cooperative apartment 
house are its ownership by a stock corporation, the share- 
holders of which are entitled to acquire apartments on 
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long-term leases, and that it permits the gathering to- 
gether of select tenants, which besides creating a com- 
munity of interests, adds to the value of the property 
and the prestige of the neighborhood. 
They have in fact increased the supply 
of middle-grade private dwellings which 
have been made impracticable by the 
growth in the value of land. The method 
nowadays is this: A number of friends 
decide upon a location, form their com- 
pany, purchase the site outright, select 
their architect, and build themselves, 
thereby eliminating the middleman's 
profit. The company holds title to the 
ground. Upon payment of their sub- 
scriptions stockholders are given apart- 
ments for ninety-five years usually, 
sometimes nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, in some cases in perpetuity. In 
all of these apartment houses there are a certain number 
of apartments to be rented to non-stockholders, and 
revenue for taxes, assessments, running expenses, and 
other fixed charges is thus provided. A stock- 
holder knows at the beginning very nearly what 
his home is going to cost. The cooperative 
apartment recently completed opposite the Mu- 
seum of Natural History exemplifies, perhaps, 
the progress that has been made in this type of 
structure. 


DETAIL BY 


SEVERE blow to Chicago's plans for a 
А “city beautiful” has been dealt by the 
superior court at Springfield, Ill., in holding 
that the $8,000,000 structure to house the Field 
Coluinbian Museum may not be erected in Grant 
Park, the lake-front playground. Upon this 
site the museum had been made the center of a 
system of parks, driveways, and other imposing 
buildings, which were to transform the city. 
Under the terms of the will the trustees of the 
museum still have three years in which to ob- 
tain a site; but it is doubtful if one near the 
heart of the city can be secured. 


DETAIL 
w. 
FTER nearly three years of labor the Com- Made by 
mercial Club of Chicago, aided by the local 
architects, has published its comprehensive plans 
for the beautification of the city. The plans are соп- 
tained in a volume of over one hundred and fifty pages, 
profusely illustrated by Jules Guerin, Fernand Janin, and 
others. The six chief objects 
aimed at are the following: 
The improvement of the lake 
front. The creation of a sys- 
tem of highways outside the 
city. The improvement of 
railway terminals and the de- 
velopment of a complete trac- 
tion system for both freight and 
passengers. The acquisition of 
an outer park system and of 
parkway circuits. The system- 
atic arrangement of streets 


PEABODY & STEARNS, 
ARCHITECTS. 

Made by Conkling-Armstrong Terra 
Cotta Company. 
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ARCHITECT. 
Cotta & Tile Com- 

pany. 


DETAIL BY F. C. BONSACK, ARCHITECT. 
Made by Winkle Тегга Cotta Company. 
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and avenues within the city in order to facilitate the 
movement to and from the business district. The de- 
velopment of centers of intellectual life and civic ad- 
ministration so related as to give coher- 
ence and unity to the city. 


HE annual report of the supervis- 

ing architect of the Treasury, made 
public October 14th, states that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year twenty-one new 
government buildings and sixteen ex- 
tensions of old buildings have been 
completed and eighty-five buildings 
commenced, while twenty-nine are still 
under contract. There are thirty-one 
extensions of Federal buildings in course 
of erection, fifty-six extensions yet to be 
placed under contract, and one hundred 
and forty-one sites for which no public 
buildings have as yet been provided. On July 1st last 
there was a balance of $4,476,308 available for sites and 
additional land, and $20,821,476 for construction, exten- 

sion and repair work. 


RCHITECTS in the larger cities of the 

United States have been invited by officials 
of the Argentine Republic to submit, in compe- 
tition, designs for a hospital group at Buenos 
Ayres. The buildings are to cost $10,000,000 
and are to follow the system of twenty-four de- 
tached institutes of sixty beds in each. Houses 
for members of the faculty and residents, the 
electric lighting, water supply, heating, laundry, 
and other details, are to be presented in the plans. 
The program has been distributed by the con- 
sul general of the Argentine Republic at Wash- 
ington. The competition is to close at noon, 
December 10th. The successful architect's 
compensation is to be five per cent, and he is 
to superintend the construction. The plans 
deemed second best are to obtain a prize of 
$10,000, and those considered third best will 
win $5,000. 


0828464286 


ву JOHN 
ESTOR, 
Биек Terra URING examination of a Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad bridge at Clinton, 
Iowa, a white worm about one half an inch long 
has been discovered attaching itself to the timbers far 
below the water line in such a manner as to soon render 
the bridge unsafe. Specimens of the worm have been 
sent to the University of Chi- 
cago for examination, and if 
found as destructive as is sup- 
posed another reason will have 
been discovered for the avoid- 
ance of wood construction. 


- for the William 
Rainey Harper Library, 
drawn by Shepley, Кшап & 
Coolidge, have been accepted 
by the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago and 
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ground will be broken this summer 
for the erection of this, the Univer- 
sity's largest and most costly struc- 
ture. Four structures, adjoining the 
library and forming integral parts of 
the design made public in Chicago 
July 9th, will be erected as soon as 
funds are obtained, the whole repre- 
senting an outlay of about $1,000,000. 


HE Wall street district is full. 

So it would appear with the 
erection of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany's sixteen or twenty story build- 
ing upon what is about the only site 
left which is unimproved by tall build- 
ings. This is the land on which Jona- 
than Edwards' famous church once 
stood. It has been leased for twenty- 
one years, or with options for re- 
newals for eighty-four years, at an 
aggregate rentalof $7,000,000. Within 
the past year investments aggregating 
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Made by New Jersey Terra Cotta Company. 


development of the new site of the 
University of Pittsburgh is progress- 
ing rapidly. Upon the forty-three 
acres in the Oakland district of the 
city, and formerly a part of the 
Schenley Farms, the School of Mines 
and the School of Engineering have 
been reared and the School of Medi- 
cine is to be commenced at once. А 
memorial fountain is to be erected 
with the sum of $30,000 bequeathed 
by Christopher Magee. "The Univer- 
sity of California has completed the 
purchase of two hundred and fifty ad- 
ditional acres of ground adjoining the 
campus and comprising the entire 
inner portion of Strawberry Cafion. 
The trustees of the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, which removed last 
year to Cambridge and became affili- 
ated with Harvard University, have 
purchased about two hundred thou- 
sand square feet of ground in Cam- 


BY SOMMERFELD & STECKLER, 
ARCHITECTS. 


some $15,000,000 are represented in the construction of bridge. Upon this a group of buildings will be erected. 


new buildings upon or very near Wall street. 


Future The principal building, to be called ‘‘ Andover Hall," 


banking structures must be erected north of the famous will front on Francis avenue. Ву the $500,000 gift of 


thoroughfare. 


RESIDENT DELANO, of the Wabash 

Railroad, has submitted to the City of 
Chicago the plans for a $100,000,000 trans- 
portation center to be built in that city. It 
includes new terminal facilities of the West- 
ern Indiana Railroad and contemplates the 
abandonment of present freight and passenger 
terminals and the centralization of many lines 
in a structure half a mile south of the present 
limits of the business district. 


БОН CHARLES RICKET, of Paris, 
claims to have discovered a means of 
purifying air in a room by use of an ap- 
paratus consisting of an air filter which me- 
chanically sterilizes the air. Fine drops of 
glycerine are scattered along the walls of a 


Lord Strathcona, McGill University comes 
into possession of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, the difference being donated by Andrew 
Carnegie. Rutgers College will break ground 
within a few weeks for a new chemistry 
building. 


IN GENERAL. 


Hugo H. Zimmermann has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 184 
La Salle street, Chicago, 11. 


Lansburgh & Joseph, architects, of San 
Francisco, have dissolved their copartner- 
ship. G. Albert Lansburgh will continue 
practice with offices in the Gunst Building. 


DETAIL BY G. AJELLO, 
ARCHITECT. 
i a ау B. u At the October meeting of the Cleveland 

ectural lerra Cotta a Y uns 
Company. Chapter А.Г.А., У. Dominick Benes was 
elected president, Frederick W. Striebinger, 


cylinder, containing a suction fan, through which the air vice president, and Emile Thebaud, secretary and 


is whirled. 


HE trustees of Princeton have selected the site of 
- the Graduate College for the erection of which 
William Proctor has donated $500,000. It is to be a 


treasurer. 


Warren & Welton, architects, have removed to new 
and enlarged quarters, 1607-11 Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


short distance southwest of the present campus. The The Architectural Club of Baltimore has removed 


prudential committee of the 
Yale corporation has voted 
in favor of erecting the 
new Physical Laboratory, 
for which $425,000 was re- 
cently given by William D. 
and Henry T. Sloane, on 
the Hillhouse property 
(Sachem's Wood) and at a 
point about midway on the 


Prospect street front. The DETAIL BY SOUTII AMBOY TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


from 6 West lager street 
to its new rooms at 847 
North Eutaw street. 


The Avery Library Com- 
mission was created by the 
Letter of Gift of the found- 
ers, "М. and Mis 5 | 
A very, who established and 
endowed the library in 
memory of their son, 
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REFECTORY BUILDING, HUMBOLDT PARK, CHICAGO. 
Roof laid with Ludowici.Celadon Tile. 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Architects. 


Henry О. Avery. The statement in our October issue 
that the library was established and endowed by Henry O. 
Avery is incorrect. 


James C. Green announces that he has with- 
drawn from the firm of Kirby, Pettit & Green, 
and will continue the practice of architecture 
with offices at 103 Park avenue, New York City. 


Announcement is made that the firm of Wills 
& Ingle has been dissolved. Hereafter Mr. Wills 
will continue business under the name of J. L. 
Wills, architect, Rookery Building, 127 Fourth 
street, Evansville, Ind. 


Desjardins & Sheblessy, architects, Cincinnati, 
have dissolved their copartnership. Mr. Desjar- 
dins will retain the old offices in the Fourth 
National Bank Building, while Мг. Sheblessy 
has taken offices in the Provident Bank Building. 
Manufacturers' catalogues desired. 


Тће Empire Building, for which Carpenter & 
Blair and Warren & Welton, associated, were 
architects, is located at Birmingham, Ala., and 
not at Atlanta, Ga., as stated in our October 
issue. Bruce & Morgan were the architects for 
the Empire Building at Atlanta. 


Тће Year Book of the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club issued in connection with the Fifth 
Exhibition and under the direction of the Archi- 
tectural League of the Pacific Coast, is of more 
than ordinary merit and interest. The illustra- 
tions of work which is being done by the leading 
men of the coast is especially attractive and well 
worth studying. If we may venture a sugges- 
tion, it is that the illustrations would have had 
greater interest had more of them been from photographs 
of the buildings themselves rather than drawings. 


DETAIL 


After a struggle, lasting about thirteen years, Kansas 
City is to have an adequate union railroad station. The 
voters have overwhelmingly endorsed the new depot and 


THOMAS 
HANNA, 
ARCHITECT. 
Made by North- 
western Terra 
Cotta Com- 
pany. 


terminal ordinance, and the railroad officials have ac- 
quiesced, promising that actual construction will soon be 
begun. The station is to cost about $3,000,000, 
and other improvements involved will cost about 
$12,000,000 additional. 


Norfolk, Va., is about to pass upon a project 
to bring several railway systems through a 
tunnel, to be built under the Elizabeth River 
from Pinner's Point, into the business center of 
Norfolk and there terminate in a union station to 
be newly erected at a cost of about $1,000,000. 


The architectural terra cotta used in the Cooke 
School at Washington, illustrated in the Plate 
Form of this issue, was furnished by the Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Company. 


The terra cotta used for the Tilton School, 
illustrated in this issue, was supplied by the 
American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co. 


Тће Northwestern Terra Cotta Company fur- 
nished the terra cotta for the Bernhard Moos 
School, which is illustrated in this issue. 


Тре enameled brick used in the Tilton School, 
Bernhard Moos School, and the Albert G. Lane 
Technical High School, the three new school 
buildings at Chicago, illustrated in this issue, 
BY was supplied by the Tiffany Enameled Brick 
Company. 


We are indebted to the Boston Post for the 
photograph showing the interior of the Boston 
Opera House, illustrated in this issue. 


The “ Belnord," which is the new twelve story 
apartment house occupying the entire block bounded by 
Broadway, Amsterdam avenue, 86th and 87th streets in 
New York, is finished and opened to inspection. The 
facts about the building appearing in the advertisements 
soliciting tenants at rentals of $2,100 and upwards make 
interesting reading. The building is erected around an 
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open court 231 by 94 feet and contains apartments of all 
sizes from seven rooms up, with two, three, and four bath- 
rooms and two or three servants’ rooms and baths. Each 
apartment has a foyer hall opening directly into the 
parlor or dining room. Each apartment has an individual 
fireproof storage room in the basement. The kitchens, 
butlers’ pantries, and laundries face on the streets, and 
the bedrooms open on the interior court, insuring quiet to 
the sleeping or living rooms. The advantage of this is 
seen when it is realized that the width of the court is 
greater than that of the average city street. All kitchens 
are equipped with gas ranges and have a garbage recep- 
tacle built in the wall and ventilated. The refrigerators 
are artificially cooled. Wall safes are a feature of each 


A FACTORY BUILDING. 


The walls of which are constructed of 12 inch by 12 inch by 12 inch 
terra cotta blocks furnished by National Fireproofing Company. 
Building is 44 feet by 80 feet, with two wings each 18 feet by 


36 feet. Floors, frame. Cost, $13,000, or 10 cents per 
cubic foot. Tile contract, $1,247. 
apartment. A vacuum cleaning plant with an outlet in 


each apartment and a complete telephone system, mechan- 


to 
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HOUSE AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Built of dark gray brick made by Twin City Brick Company, St. Paul. 
Clarence H. Johnston, Architect. 


ical and electrical plant, spell what is probably the last 
word in modern apartment house equipment. 


The architectural terra cotta used in the Boston Opera 
House, il'ustrated in the Plate Form of this issue, was 
supplied by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. All the 
columns shown and the trim were of a soft toned, cream 
white terra cotta. 


“Тһе Shubert Theatre" is the name of a new play- 
house to be built in New York by the 39th street Theatre 
Company, of which Lee Shubert is the head. It is to be 
erected opposite the old Casino Theatre, on the site of 
the old Mystic Flats. The building will be seven stories 
high, and part of it will be fitted up as studios. 


It is rumored that D. О. Mills will build another of the 
Mills Hotels in New York City. 


WANTED — Architect with Paris training and experienced 
in country work, not having sufficient independent business, 
would like to make arrangement with New York firm of 
good standing. Address “ L. M.,” care The Brickbuilder. 


WANTED — Draftsman with extensive experience in terra 
cotta works and capable of taking charge of drafting room at 
factory. Give age; length of time employed and name of 
Works. Salary, $2,000 per year. Address Terra Cotta, care 
of The Brickbuilder. 


WANTED—a POSITION JANUARY İST AS CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
BY A HIGH CLASS RAPID DRAFTSMAN, DESIGNER, DETAILER, 
AND COLORIST. EXPERT IN ORNAMENT AND PERSPECTIVE. 
TWENTV-FIVE VEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE LEADING CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. PRICE, $75 PER WEEK. ADDRESS, 
“ DESIGNER,” 414 N. ILLINOIS ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 
SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION EXCLUSIVELV 
IN AND FOR ANV PART OF THE UNITED STATES. HAVE CALLS 
FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFFICES IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. MV LIST CONSISTS OF THE HIGH- 
EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE AND 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SEEK- 
ING A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. LEO А. PEREIRA, 
218 La SALLE ST-, CHICAGO. Long Distance Tel., Franklin 1328. 


REGISTER AS- 


LINOLEUM 


SECURED BY CEMENT 
LO EITHER WOODEN 
UR CEMENT FLOORS 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. Elastic, Noiseless, 
and practically indestructible. It is in use on Battleships, 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders. 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court Ilouse in 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salein, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON : E за : MASS. 
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WANTED — Situation by competent architectural draftsman 
who has had seven years’ experience in first class offices in 
Boston and the Middle West. Has also studied abroad. Age, 
twenty-four years. Address, M. H. K., care of The Brick- 
builder. 


60 WATER COLOURS $2.00 


“The Cathedral Cities of Spain," a portfolio con- 
taining 60 reproductions from original water colours 
by W. W. Collins, R. 1. 

This portfolio is of interest to all architects, drafts- 
men, and artists, "dabbling" in water colours. 


The above portfolio is an addition to the series listed below : 


* English Cathedrals," 60 plates - - - $2.00 
* French Cathedrals," 60 plates - - - 2.00 
* Versailles and the Trianons," 56 plates - - 2.00 
“Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus," 58 plates - 2.00 


The five portfolios will be sent, express paid, on receipt of $9.00 


J. Н. JANSEN 5255595 M. А. VINSON 


302 Caxton Bldg. - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


WANTED —" BRICKBUILDER” AUGUST, 1898, AND APRIL, 1899 


WANTED — Writer of specifications; man of good address, 
College or Technical Institute graduate, experienced in writing 
specifications of the general divisions of fireproof buildings, 
exclusive of the electrical, mechanical, and sanitary divisions. 
Address Holabird 68, Roche, Architects, 1618 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Ill. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL Ce mi 
FORMS of the CLASSIC AGES of Columns and thei 
By CONSTANTIN UHDE | 


Second Edition Revised by R. PHENE SPIERS, Author of “° The Architecture 
Greece and Rome." 


Containing 76 plates in color, collotype, and photo-lithography, with descriptive letter-press 
in English, French, German, or Spanish. 


Price, $20.00 


EXAMPLES of COLONIAL ARCHITEC- 


TURE in SOUTH CAROLINA and GEORGIA 
By E. A. CRANE and E. E. SODERHOLTZ 


52 plates, very finely reproduced in heliotypes, folio size (123 by 16 inches) 
In portfolio, $16.00 


Е xteriors, interiors, halls, mantels, doorways, staircases, fumiture, details of decoration, etc. 
Шамга па some of the best and most interesting examples of American Colonial Work, 
many of which have now disappeared. 


THE BRUNO HESSLING COMPANY 
64 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 


COMPETITION FOR A PUBLIC BATH AND GYMNASIUM BUILDING. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $200. THIRD PRIZE, $100. 


COMPETITION CLOSES JANUARY 17, 1910. 


PROGRAM. 


HE problem is a Public Bath and Gymnasium Building. The location may he assumed in any American city of about 50,000 inhabitants, or some section in a larger 
city. Competitors may choose between two sites, one at the corner of two intersecting streets, or one in the middle of a block. Both lots are ample in size to 


| accommodate the building and are practically level. 


In plan the building may be rectangular (block); or of the pavilion type, having a central motive and two wings, with the longitudina! axis parallel to the street. 


The plan should provide for the following : — 
ЈЕ OF THE BLOCK TYPE:— 


In the basement : a swimming pool, six showers, a suitable number of lockers, dressing rooms and benches, toilet rooms, supply rooms, а small laundry for washing 


and drying, heating plant, and coal storage. 


On the first floor: general waiting room, administration offices, at least fifty showers (forty with individual dressing rooms, and ten arranged in groups), lockers, 


dressing benches, toilet rooms, etc. 


On the second floor, which may extend approximately two stories: a gymnasium, six showers, four sponge baths, а rubbing table, lockers, dressing rooms, benches, 


instructors' and medical attendants' rooms. 
IF OF THE PAVILION TYPE:— 


In the central part of the building: first floor to provide for a reception room and administrative offices. Second floor to provide a hall for lectures and other enter- 


tainments. 


In one wing: a gymnasium with the same accommodations as recommended for the block type. 
In the other wing : a swimming pool, the shower baths, and other features suggested for the block type. 


GENERAL: — 


In connection with the gymnasium a running track should be provided which will have not more than tweuty four laps to the mile. Other gymnasium apparatus 


need not be indicated. 


Competitors are free to add any additional features to the plan and equipment which may seem desirable. А 
The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in architectural terra cotta, employing color treatment in at least portions of the walls. It is suggested that large 
blank surfaces of gymnasium walls afford an excellent opportunity for design in terra cotta. 


The following points will be considered in judging the designs : — 


A. Rational and artistic treatment of the exterior. B. Frank and logical expression of the prescribed material. C. Excellence of plan. 
It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competition is to encourage the study of the use of architectural terra cotta. There is no limitation of cost, 
but the designs must be suitable for the character of the building and for the material in which it is to be executed, , б и 
In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of architectural terra сома and the development or modification of style, by reason of the material, 
DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


On one sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of $ feet to the inch. On the same sheet, below the front elevation, the floor plans drawn at a scale of 


will be taken largely into consideration. 


16 feet to the inch. 


On a second sheet, at the top, the elevation of secondary importance drawn at a scale of 16 feet to the inch ; immediately below half inch scale details of the most inter- 
esting features of the design. The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing of the terra cotta and the sizes of the blocks. The color scheme is to be indi- 
cated either by a key or a series of notes printed on the same sheet with the secondary elevation and details, at a size which will permit of two thirds reduction. 

The size of each sheet (there are to be but two) shall be exactly 36 inches by 24 inches. Strong border lines аге to be drawn on both sheets, one inch from edges, giving 
a space inside the border lines 34 inches by 22 inches. The sheets are not to be mounted. 

All drawings are to be in black ink, without wash or color, except that the walls on the plans and in the sections may be blacked-in or cross-hatched. 


Graphic scales to be on all drawings. 


Every set of drawings is to be signed by a om de Мите, or device, and accompanying same 15 to be а sealed envelope with the лот de plume on the exterior and con- 


taining the true name and address of the contestant. 


The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICK BUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, оп or before January 17, 1910 


Drawings submitted in thts competition must be at owner's risk from the time they are sent until returned, although reasonable care will be exercised in their handling 


and keeping. 


The prize drawings аге to become the property of THE BriCkBU1LDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. "Those who wish their 
drawings returned may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names, ten cents in stamps, if on cardboard twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The designs will be judged by three or five well-known menibers of the architectural profession. 
For the deaign placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. For the design placed second a prize of $200. 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 
. There have been puhlished in THE BRickBUILDER from time to time articles treating of the Public Bath and the Gymnasium, also illustrations of both types of build- 
ings. This data, which may be of assistance to those who intend to enter this competition, will be found in the following issues :— 


1909. February, March, April, May, June. 


1908. February, March, April, May, June, Auguat, November. 


We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the terra cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising 


columns of THE BRICK BUILDER. 
“This competition is open to everyone. 
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DEVOTED ТО THE-INTERESTS-OF-ARCHITECTVRE-IN MATERIALS-OFCLAY- 


DECEMBER 1909 


| Three Massachusetts Schoolhouses. 
KILHAM & HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS. 


HE three school buildings illustrated in this article, 
the Salem High School, and the Williams and 
Shurtleff Schools in Chelsea, were all completed during 
the year 1909 and possess certain constructional features 
in common. The exteriors are of red water struck brick 
laid Flemish bond and terra cotta trimmings, with brick 
heat and vent ducts, and practically all brick interior 
walls. Тре boiler houses and considerable portions of 
the first floors are of reinforced concrete slabs on steel 
beams. The floors and roof frame аге of steel girders 
and trusses, with Georgia pine joists, and are wire lathed 
throughout. The staircases are 
all fireproof, made of iron and 
slate and enclosed in brick walls. 
The roofs are of asphalt com- 
position, with copper flashing car- 
ried up parapet walls and under 
copings. The ventilation is by 
the mechanical system, which 
forces the fresh air through con- 
crete tunnels under the basement 
floor to the brick up-takes with 
automatic temperature control. Ж 
The Salem High School has in в 
addition a ‘‘forced hot water" lr 
heating apparatus. 2 
All interior finish is in oak. | 
Individual ventilating closets and — : 
urinals with slate partitions are 
used in every case. The ““ smoke 
doors" enclosing the stairways ЗЕ 
and the double entrances to each | 
school room are requirements of  : 
the local inspectors of the Massa- : j 
chusetts District Police. 
In these schools the intention 
was to have the costs moderate +| | - + I 
and the results most durable and | | 
attractive. While not strictly 
‘‘ fireproof ”” the buildings are 
nearly so in fact, and are fully as 
secure from fire danger. The 
costs per cubic foot given include 
in all cases general contract, plumbing, heating, ventila- 
ting, power plants, lighting fixtures, grading, seeding and 
curbing the grounds, granolithic outside walks and steps. 
HIGH бсноог, SALEM. The building is located on a 
lot which is 25 feet above the level of the street. The 
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DETAILS OF MAIN ENTRANCE, 
SCHOOL. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects. 


architects have used the Georgian style in order to have 
the school harmonize with the colonial buildings of old 
Salem. The plan is practically a hollow square with the 
assembly hall in the center, and is specially arranged to 
permit of a future wing across the rear of the building. 

The central pavilion emphasizes the vestibule and 
main entrance on the first floor, the school library on the 
second floor, and a large lecture room for science on the 
third floor. In addition to the library the second floor 


contains the gallery of the assembly hall, seven class 
rooms, 


four recitation rooms, and toilets. The third 
floor provides for three class 
rooms, four recitation rooms, labo- 
ratories for chemistry, physics, 
botany, and domestic science, as 
well as rooms for mechanical and 
freehand drawing. 

The building is arranged for 
“home” desks for 864 pupils, 
with ten extra recitation rooms, 
beside rooms for special branches. 
The proportion of recitation to 
class rooms depends upon the cur- 
riculum of the school and it would 
seem to be fair to rate the capac- 
| ity of a high school by the total 
| seating capacity of class and reci- 
tation rooms.* Figured in this 
way the building accommodates 
1,100 pupils and cost complete 
$272 per pupil. 

There are four entrances to the 
building and the same number of 
stairways that run from the base- 
ment floor to the third floor, with 
a width of 5 feet in the clear. The 
floors of the corridors are terrazzo, 
while all other flooring is of maple 
finished with two coats of oil. 
Quartered oak with antique stain, 
three coat work well rubbed down, 
is used throughout the interior for 
trimming, with the exception of 
the assembly hall, which is treated in white, with gray 
walls. The assembly hall seats 1,400 people. The walls 
of the class rooms are colored in two tones of buff, the 
darker shade being used on the burlap to prevent soiling, 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 


while the lighter shade is used on the plaster above on 
account of its restfulness to the eyes. 

The pupils' clothing is kept in individual ventilated steel 
lockers in two large and well lighted basement rooms. 
These lockers are 12 inches by 12 inchesand 60 inches high. 
Basement entrances are arranged giving direct access 
tolocker rooms. А complete chemical fire extinguish- 
ing plant is installed in the basement with ten stations 
throughout the building, equipped with hose reels and 
boxes, when by breaking the glass the ,pressure can be 
immediately applied. "The building contains a complete 
independent electric lighting plant. 

The total cost, including all furnishings and equip- 
ment, was about $300,000, and the cost of the building, 
exclusive of furnishings, about 16 cents per cubic foot. 

WILLIAMS SCHOOL, CHELSEA. This building has been 
designed as the central structure of a future group of 
three and contains the assembly hall and boiler plant for 
the entire group. "The other buildings are to have six- 
teen rooms each. The assembly hall is on the first floor 
and is arranged so that it may be readily used by the 
general public without entering the main building. 

Тће floors throughout the building are of rift Georgia 
pine. The general trim is slashed oak. Slate black- 
boards and dadoes of burlap are found in all class rooms. 
The stair construction consists of iron every where, except 
the treads, which areof slate. In addition to the regular 
stairs there is a special type of fire escape stairs which 
are enclosed in brick towers included within the outside 
walls of the building and yet entirely isolated from the 
interior. They are so planned that no one can enter 
them without first passing out of doors upon an open 
balcony. This precaution was taken so that the towers 
would always be free from smoke in case of fire.: 

There are twenty class rooms which accommodate 50 
pupils each, making the total number of 1,000 scholars. 
There are also four fully equipped basement rooms. 

Тће cost of the entire building is $166,829, or approxi- 
mately 16% cents per cubic foot. The cost per pupil is 
therefore $166, which is high for the building already 
built but will be very moderate when the proportionate 
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cost of the assembly hall is charged to the 1,600 addi- 
tional pupils who will occupy the remaining buildings of 
the group. 

SHURTLEFF SCHOOL, CHELSEA. This structure is one of 
two wings that have been planned and which will even- 
tually be connected by means of the low fireproof boiler 
house. Through this boiler house will run a wide cor- 
ridor, so that there will be easy access from one wing to 
the other. This plan gives an example of the H type of 
building, which affords a better opportunity of lighting 
the large rooms than the other well known types. The 
red water struck brick on the exterior blends harmoni- 
ously with the white terra cotta, presenting a very bold 
design at the corners as compared with the rather open 
and delicate style of the central feature. The mullioned 
windows are arranged so as to furnish the largest amount 
of light possible. 

There are twenty-nine class rooms, beside manual 
training and domestic science rooms, which accommo- 
date a total of 1,450 pupils. These rooms have burlap 
dadoes with tinted plaster above. The blackboards 
throughout are of slate. The floors are of rift Georgia 
pine, while the rest of the woodwork is of slashed oak. 
There are four stairways from the basement to the top 
floor, two of which are closed in and are only accessible 
from an open balcony, which allows of escape in case of 
fire by means of an avenue shut off from the rest of the 
building, and proof against smoke. 

The indirect system of steam heating by means of fans 
is used in this school together with an automatic device 
for temperature control. 

The cubical contents of the building is 1,041,646 cubic 
feet, while the entire cost is $161,203. The cost per cubic 
foot is about 16 cents and the cost per pupil about $114. 

Both the Shurtleff and Williams Schools are lighted 
throughout with Tungsten lights, with seven outlets to 
each class room. In addition gas is provided for all cor- 
ridors, stairways, and assembly hall. АП electric lights 
in connection with exits are on a separate circuit from 
the rest of the building. Fire alarm, program clocks, 
and telephones are provided. 


New Schoolhouse at Newton, Mass, Nonantum District. 
RIPLEY & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 


НЕ schoolhouse has a commanding site, situated on 

a small hill with ample grounds surrounding the 
building. А large athletic field has been planned on an 
adjacent lot, which, in connection with the large space 
given up to play rooms in the basement, assures the 
pupils of excellent opportunities for exercise. 

The exterior is a very frank expression of the plan, 
which is symmetrical in its general arrangement. The 
brick is red with wide white mortar joints, all of which 
harmonize with the limestone trimmings. Green slate 
has been used on the roof and copper on the dormers* 
and ridges. 'The windows are arranged to give the 
maximum amount of light. 

The floors throughout the building are of Georgia pine, 
with no finish on them. The walls of the class rooms 


consist of rough plaster with a burlap dado 7 feet 
high, the color of which is a light soft green. "The halls 
are finished in gray with woodwork of birch, stained red. 
Two flights of stairs run from the basement to the third 
floor and are constructed of iron with asphalt treads. 
Special provision has been made in the basement for ten 
shower baths. The class rooms are provided with closets 
in addition to the wardrobes. 

The building is supplied with steam heat and is 
equipped with the “© gravity " system of ventilation. 

Тће school accommodates 800 pupils and cost $100,000. 
The cost per cubic foot was 16.6 cents, which included 
clocks, telephones, and bells. Including the cost of grad- 
ing the extensive grounds, building walks, paths, etc., 
the cost per cubic foot was 17 cents. 
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Terra Cotta: 


T HAS been the custom in years past for manufac- 
turers to joint their terra cotta into comparatively 
small pieces, and this custom has been accepted by archi- 
tects as one of the necessary evils to be encountered in 
the use of the material. Ina previous article it has been 
explained how very large pieces may at times be safely 
made, but ordinarily the best results are obtained when 
the blocks are not too large. 

In some instances pieces that are quite small do not 
detract from the appearance of a design, as shown on 
Plate IX., but when white glazed terra cotta is used it is 
often objectionable to have a large number of joints dis- 
cernible unless they carry out a structural idea, such as 
an arch, etc. Usually, in such a case, with a little care 
a design may be made so that many of the necessary 
joints may be hidden and the broad white surfaces give 
an impression of restfulness which would otherwise be 
lost. 

Plate VIII. shows an example of this kind and con- 
tains many suggestions which are very valuable to con- 
sider in the ordinary run of work. The horizontal joints 
are a feature of the design, they being 1 foot 2 inches 
apart, probably look better than if the distance were 
greater, and at the same time, to facilitate the manufac- 
ture of the pieces, practically all of the vertical joints are 
hidden where the internal corners occur. 

The first course to the pilasters, which acts as a base, 
has a projection so that if there is any irregularity in the 
shrinkage it will not be apparent, the course above being 
fully 2 inches less in length. This particular piece, 
although long, is a very safe one to make as it is almost 
square in section, and, being narrow, there is not much 
tendency to warp. “he piece above this on which the 
moulding occurs is also made in one part in width, being 
very much the same kind of piece as that at the base, 
but it must coincide with the width of the one above it. 

'The third course of the pilaster and all those above, 
up to the course underneath the cap, are each divided 
into three pieces, there being a plumb joint separating 
the outer moulding from the ashlar panel. Owing to the 
fact that bricks may be built into the open spaces at the 
back of the terra cotta there is no objection to such a 
plumb joint even if it ran through several stories. The 
old idea of breaking bond, as is necessary in stone work, 
does not apply to terra cotta. Оп the Flatiron Building, 
New York City, the round corner at the point of the 
building is so constructed that there is a plumb joint at 
the internal angle where this round corner connects with 
the main wall, this joint running from the bottom of the 
building up to the cornice. In many other of our tall 
buildings this method has been employed so that there 
need be no misgivings about jointing terra cotta in such 
a manner, especially as every piece as now made by the 
leading manufacturers has an anchor hole in the top bed 
into which may be inserted a strap anchor, which is built 
into the wall, as shown on Plate XI. This, together 
with the building of the bricks into open spaces in the 
back of the terra cotta, firmly ties the material to the 
wall ; in fact, it is unnecessary to use an anchor in every 
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piece. Sometimes it is well to put one in every third 
piece, and at other times in every third or fourth course. 
On buildings of moderate height, where there is slight 
projection to the course, anchors are not necessary 
at all. 

'The block at the corner, at the left of the pilaster at 
plan ** A-A," is separated from the pilaster pieces with a 
plumb back-checked joint with the bond cut off at an 
angle. 

As each piece of terra cotta must be “turned out” of 
the mould when it is rather soft the edges and corners 
which will show at the building should have some 
protection. “his bond being made at an angle is so 
arranged that no corner which is to be finished will 
rest on the board on which the piece is * turned out," 
and in that way all the corners are protected from being 
chipped. At the same time the joint between the corner 
piece and pilaster is hidden by being back-checked. It 
is not necessary to run the bond of the moulding to the 
pilaster back of the face of the main wall pieces for any 
constructive reason, but simply to protect the edge which 
occurs at the internal corner from being marred when 
the pieces are ‘‘turned out" оп the board, the bond 
being arranged in this manner for practically the same 
reason that the bond was cut off on an angle on the 
corner piece. Both of these pieces are so arranged that 
the open space is convenient for building the rough 
brick-work into the back of the terra cotta. 

Тће ashlar panel pieces are somewhat more difficult to 
manufacture, owing to the fact that they are so thin, and 
on that account there is a greater tendency to warp. This 
is obviated to some extent by making the courses narrow. 
By hiding the joint behind the curve of the moulding 
there is afforded opportunity for adjusting the piece to 
the proper dimension. For instance, if these pieces 
should shrink slightly more than the piece at the second 
course of the pilaster there would be а larger joint than 
would be desirable. If they did not shrink enough it 
would necessitate cutting the pieces in the yard, which, 
of course, could be done, but by arranging a joint of this 
kind all the adjustment may be made, as a rule, without 
the expense of cutting, and still retain the appearance of 
tight joints. The pieces between the pilaster and the 
jamb of the window are arranged with the same idea so 
as to afford adjustment and protection to the edges. Up 
to the arch, therefore, no vertical joints are apparent. 
'The arch is arranged with five voussoirs so as to main- 
tain practically the same size pieces as the jamb pieces. 

The frieze over the lintel is jointed in three pieces, but 
the joints are lost in the lines of the ornament. 

The cornice to the window is rather more difficult to 
manufacture on account of the various members that 
must “take up.” With the exception of the miter pieces 
the joint is placed under the plinth so that trimming can 
be done at that point to make the work fit. 

The spandrel is so arranged that there is always a joint 
which may be trimmed and that there will be no two 
points which are so tied that they will not ‘‘take up.” 
For instance, the piece at the side of the key in the span- 
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drel wherc the jib shaped portion of the sunken panel 
occurs, has two points which must “take пр” with the 
adjoining piece, viz: where the sinkageof the panel occurs. 
But as there is a joint arranged on one side of this panel, 
following the curve of the circular jamb picce to the win- 
dow, there is opportunity to trim at this point. The inner 
arch is separated from the outer arch, and thc ashlar por- 
tion of the large voussoirs to the main arch are separated 
by a joint around the outside line of thearch. This is also 
a matter of economy as each one of thearch pieces may be 
made from the same mould, whereas if the voussoirs were 
attached there would be many more moulds necessary as 
each voussoir is different from the other. 

Тће pilaster piece directly under the cap is made in 
one part for the samc 
reasons that the pieces at 
the foot of the pilaster 
were madc that way. 
The ornamental cap is 
jointed in the center, thc 
joint following the line of 
the ornament and coming 
around and slightly un- 
derneath the rosettc so 
that the joint is entirely 
hidden. The hidden 
Joints are made, as shown 
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cotta, but it would look particularly well in white matt 
glaze material, and there are also features which, if 
treated in color, would make the design most attractive. 

In the example shown in Plate IX. the jointing isa 
feature of the design and therefore there is no good 
reason for ап attempt to hide the joints. The rosettes 
are all made in separate pieces as they alternate in 
design. The ashlar pieces, although practically the same 
size as those shown on Plate VIII., are a more difficult 
proposition to manufacture, as each piece should be true 
atevery joint. The simplest kind of a piece, the ashlar, 
isone of the most difficult to make properly in terra cotta 
because it is thin in bond and therefore has a tendency 
to curlor warp. The fact that these pieces may shrink 


by thc detail, tight on the 
face and wide at the back, 
so that the pieccs may be 
moved backward or for- 
ward and have the same 
appearance of tightness 
on the face. 

Observe that in this de- 
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sign the terra cotta is 
again used as a veneer, 
the bond of the material 
being very slight. If this 
design were made in stone 
it is very apparent that 
there would be much 
more weight imposed 
upon thc wall. All of 
these joints are so ar- 
ranged that the pieces 
may be laid upon the 
rubbing bed and finished 
to an exact size, plumb, 
and square. А design 
similar to this is very 
economical if executed in 
terra cotta, especially if 
the widths of the baysand 
piers are all kept at prac- x — 

tically the same dimen- -PLAN ^F АА - 
sions, as the duplication 
in such a design together 
with thc lightness of the 
material would reducc 
the expense very largely. 
This design was actually 
executed in gray terra 
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irregularly in size can be easily overcome by use of the 
rubbing bed, but should a piece warp too much in the 
burning the only remedy is to make another one to 
replace it, and in this design the warping would be more 
noticeable than in the design shown in Plate VIII. 

If the dado moulding were not so wide it would be 
possible to obtain better results as to alignment. The 
soffit of the jamb is separated from the face so as to 
afford a place to be trimmed to properly fit the material. 
This design was carried out to some extent in the Hudson 
Terminal Concourse, New York City. It was made in 
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ment is usually of a high class for reasons explained in a 
previous article; second, the joints are more or less hid- 
den in the ornament; and third, the surfaces and lines 
are so broken up by this ornament that absolute align- 
ment is not so important and any slight inaccuracies in 
size or shape are undiscernible. When to the profuse 
ornamentation is added the effect of colored glazes, 
terra cotta becomes a medium for the expression of the 
highest type of architectural art. 

As an example of profuse ornamentation, combined 
with colors, the Academy of Music in Brooklyn has at- 
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white glazed material, the fields of the panels іп the dado 
moulding and jambs being colored yellow. 

Terra cotta has many things to recommend it for pur- 
poses of this kind, especially for the interiors of railroad 
depots, ferry terminals, hotel and theater lobbies, de- 
partment store entrances, hospitals, etc., where a large 
number of people congregate. 

White or cream colored full lustrous glaze would lend 
brilliancy to light effects, which is particularly desirable 
in subway stations or other places which must have arti- 
ficial light during the daytime. As the material is hard 
and the glaze impervious to water, terra cotta is very 
sanitary, can be washed absolutely clean with water, and 
being durable does not require repairs. 

When there is profuse ornamentation, terra cotta 
always looks its best for three reasons: first, the orna- 


tracted much attention. Plate X., which illustrates the 
construction of the cornice for this building, suggests 
a most practical method of support for any cornice of 
this size and shape. Steel outlookers in the form of 
channel irons in pairs, placed back to back with 1 inch 
space between, are located over every alternate modil- 
lion. These channels are supported by braces placed 
at an angle of 45". Parallel with the wall are placed 
angle irons, supported by the outlookers, and from these 
angle irons are suspended or anchored the several courses 
which are not built into the wall, as shall be explained in 
detail. 

Тће first four courses are built into the wall in the 
regular way, the frieze being cut into two courses to 
afford adjustment in height. Care is exercised so that 
the bonds of not only these courses but all others as 
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well shall clear «ће iron work by fully 1 inch, so that 
there shall be no undue cutting at these points. As the 
dentil course is firmly built into the wall its nib becomes 
the tipping point for the courses above, which need have 
only as much bond as it has projection. But as this 
course is not bonded into the brickwork it is anchored by 
a rod which is bent around a pin placed in thc ends of 
the terra cotta pieces, the rod being confined in a groove 
in the joint. The rod is placed as far forward as possible 
but so as to clear the back of the bond of the piece above. 


the angles, or else wedges must be placed between the 
anchors and the angle iron. 

'The cornice is now built up to the top of the modillions, 
forming a bed for the hanging style which is jointed so 
that the soffit pieces have sufficient support by resting 
on the sides of the modillions and on the panel pieces 
between the modillions. But as a safeguard two pipes 
parallel to the wall are passed through the pieces and 
anchors are hooked around these and carried up over the 
angles. Over the modillions the bond of the hanging 
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The upper end of the rod is hooked around an angle 
iron placed conveniently for that purpose. 

As the egg and dart course is now firmly built its nib 
forms the tipping point for the course above, therefore 
the bond of this course may also be short. The panels 
betwcen the modillions are supported in the same тап- 
ner as the egg and dart course, with dowel pins and 
hangers, but the modillions are carried on pipes extend- 
ing into the open space at the back. "The rear end of 
each pipe may be built into the brickwork, the forward 
end being supported by a hanger passing through a hole 
made in the top of the modillion and between the two 
outer angles wherc it may be bent over the angle or have 
a nut and washer, the washer being wide and resting on 
the web of the angles. Ву tightening the nut proper 
adjustment may be easily made, whereas without the nut 
greater care must be used in bending the anchors over 


style is cut away to allow space for the outlookers and 
anchors and also to reduce weight. Every alternate 
piece must be cut away in the back to allow for the end 
of the outlookers. 

Тће rosettes in the soffit and those of the crown mould 
are made in separate pieces to facilitate manufacture and 
for convenience insetting. Being separate they will also 
permit an interchange of designs or colors if desired. As 
these roscttes are more frail than other pieces, especially 
when projecting so far as shown on this design, it is 
much better to have them separate so asto save breakage, 
which might delay the building. If desired the soffit 
and crown moulding pieces could all be set before setting 
any of the rosettes. 

Тће dowel at the back of the rosette is inserted in a 
hole made for that purpose and cemented fast, and inthe 
case of the soffit rosettes there is a hole in the dowel 
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well shall clear the iron work by fully 1 inch, so that 
there shall be no undue cutting at these points. As the 
dentil course is firmly built into the wall its nib becomes 
the tipping point for the courses above, which need have 
only as much bond as it has projection. But as this 
course is not bonded into the brick work it is anchored by 
a rod which is bent around a pin placed in the ends of 
the terra cotta pieces, the rod being confined in a groove 
in the joint. The rod is placed as far forward as possible 
but so as to clear the back of the bond of the piece above. 
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the angles, or else wedges must be placed between the 
anchors and the angle iron. 

The cornice is now built up to the top of the modillions, 
forming a bed for the hanging style which is jointed so 
that the soffit pieces have sufficient support by resting 
on the sides of the modillions and on the panel pieces 
between the modillions. But as a safeguard two pipes 
parallel to the wall are passed through the pieces and 
anchors are hooked around these and carried up over the 
angles. Over the modillions the bond of the hanging 
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PLATE X. 


The upper end of the rod is hooked around an angle 
iron placed conveniently for that purpose. 

As the egg and dart course is now firmly built its nib 
forms the tipping point for the course above, therefore 
the bond of this course may also be short. The panels 
between the modillions are supported in the same man- 
ner as the egg and dart course, with dowel pins and 
hangers, but the modillions are carried on pipes extend- 
ing into the open space at the back. The rear end of 
each pipe may be built into the brickwork, the forward 
end being supported by a hanger passing through a hole 
made in the top of the modillion and between the two 
outer angles where it may be bent over the angle or have 
a nut and washer, the washer being wide and resting on 
the web of the angles. Ву tightening the nut proper 
adjustment may be easily made, whereas without the nut 
greater care must be used in bending the anchors over 


style is cut away to allow space for the outlookers and 
anchors and also to reduce weight. Every alternate 
piece must be cut away in the back to allow for the end 
of the outlookers. 

The rosettes in the soffit and those of the crown mould 
are made in separate pieces to facilitate manufacture and 
forconvenience insetting. Being separate they will also 
permitan interchange of designs or colors if desired. As 
these rosettes are more frail than other pieces, especially 
when projecting so far as shown on this design, it is 
much better to have them separate so asto save breakage, 
which might delay the building. If desired the soffit 
and crown moulding pieces could all be set before setting 
any of the rosettes. 

The dowelat the back of the rosette is inserted in a 
hole made for that purpose and cemented fast, and in the 
case of the soffit rosettes there is a hole in the dowel 
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through which is pushed from the back a pin long 
enough to have ample rest on the inside face of the soffit 
panel. 

The crown moulding is then set and anchored, as 
shown, after which the hollow brick bed for the wash 
courses is laid and the wash courses cemented, comple- 
ting a cornice which is characteristic of terra cotta, being 
very light in weight and properly jointed so as to be 
adjustable to its steel support. 

Plate XI. shows a slightly different cornice with less 
of steel supports. This method of support is in uni- 
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preferable to covered joints, being made wide so as not 
to interfere with the cutting of such joints as may be 
necessary. 

Covered joints are apt to be broken off before the 
work is finally set and it is difficult to get a tight mortar 
joint where covered joints are used because the cover 
interferes with pointing up. 

Finally terra cotta is a ceramic material as distinct 
from stone as it is from wood, therefore it has an indi- 
vidual character which gives it a value of its own and 
consequently it should not be used merely as an imita- 
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versal practice for the ordinary cornice of about three 
feet projection, and consists of outlookers formed by two 
angle irons placed back to back, with an inch space be- 
tween to allow room for anchor bolt, and located over 
every modillion. The back end of the outlookers is held 
down by a continuous channel iron, bricked in and bolted 
down every 6 feet. By this means the location of the 
outlookers may be adjusted to suit the terra cotta. 

The modillions are supported in the samc way as were 
those shown in Plate X. The dentil course is anchored 
with ordinary strap anchors. The chenneaux has dowel 
pins in the center of each piece and the top of the brick 
bed of the cornice is covered with copper, forming a gut- 
ter, the edge of which is flashed in the joint between the 
crown mould and the chenneaux. 

Raised joints are used on both cornices as these are 


tion of something else, but designed so as to display all 
of its special characteristics of color, form, and texture. 

Much of our recent work, and also many of the designs 
submitted in THE BrickBUILDER's Theater Competition of 
last year, demonstrate that when architects understand 
the character of terra cotta it can be used to produce 
works of art of a very high grade. 

A new era in terra cotta is opening before us which 
may result in a new era in architecture because the 
American architect is looking for opportunities for origi- 
nal conceptions and as the possibilities of original treat- 
ment of wood or stone are practically exhausted and of 
metal nearly so, he may find that terra cotta is the one 
and only material having possibilities of novel treatment 
producing beautiful effects thoroughly consistent with 
the highest typc of his art. 
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Composite Hollow Tile 
AND REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOOR SLABS— A SUBSTITUTE FOR PLAIN KEINFORCED CONCRETE. 


BY GEORGE S. DREW, JR.* 


N ITS simplest form a floor slab of reinforced con- 

crete consists of a comparatively thin mass of concrete 
spanning from one wall or support to another, and ћау- 
ing steel in some form, usually rods, plain or deformed, 
incorporated in its lower surface as at “А” in the accom- 
panying diagram, Plate I. In such a slab only that por- 
tion of the concrete located above the ‘‘ Neutral Axis” 
(b) can be said to actively resist compression, and in 
ordinary practice this constitutes about twenty-five per 
cent of the entire mass. Of the remaining portion only 
a small part, possibly another twenty-five per cent 
directly above and surrounding the reinforced rods, is 


them from fire. Then again in either case in order to 
secure flat ceilings it is necessary to resort to some form 
of metal furring on steel members attached to the lower 
chords of the floor beams, adding greatly to the con- 
structive cost. 

Perhaps the simplest and most efficient method of 
overcoming these difficulties yet devised is the use of 
ordinary hollow terra cotta partition blocks in conjunc- 
tion with reinforced concrete in the manner illustrated 
in Plate ИГ. 

In this system the hollow tile blocks are set end to end 
in continuous rows across the space to be spanned, the 
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PLATE 1. PLATE Ill. 
TYPICAL SECTION OF A REINFORCED CONCRETE SILAB, TYPICAL SECTION OF A COMPOSITE REINFORCED SLAB. 


a. Plane of Reinforcement or of Tensile Stress. 


6. Plane of Neutral Axis. 
+. Distance from Neutral Axis to Plane of Maximum Compressive Stress. 


d. Effective Depth of Slab. (1.) 
(.7d) 


c. Plane of Mean Compressive Stress. 
(.3d) г. Distance from Neutral Axis to Plane of Tensile Stress. 


2. Distance from Plane of Mean Compressive Stress to Planc of Tensile Stress. (.9d) 


subjected to a secondary activity in transmitting the 
tension stresses to the reinforcing steel. It is therefore 
obvious that fully one lialf of such a slab is composed of 
inert material doing no work апа practically doubling 
the dead weight of an ideally constructed floor of the 
same strength. 

In order to save this waste of material and reduce the 
excessive dead weight of such structures, many de- 
vices and expedients, all purely mechanical, have been 
resorted to. 

The most obvious expedient for the reduction of the 
dead weight is to reduce the thickness of the slab, and in 
most of the systems now in use this is accomplished by 
a variety of methods whereby the length of the span of 
the reinforced slab is shortened, most of them involving 
the use of either steel or reinforced concrete beams spaced 
at varying intervals, as the main carrying system, some- 
what as illustrated at 
A and CBS in а сеје 
These devices are all more 


rows separated from 3 to 5 inches from each other and 
the edges of the tile supported on a simple centering 
of loose planks. The reinforcing steel is then placed in 
the spaces between the rows of tile and the interstices 
filled with concrete, which is also spread over the top 
of the tiles to the required depth to bring the neutral 
axis of this composite slab practically coincident with 
the upper surface of the tile and giving in reality a series 
of T-shaped reinforced concrete beams. 

A comparison of Plate I. with Plate III., the two being 
drawn to the same scale, illustrates clearly the compara- 
tive advantages of the latter over the former type of 
construction. 

'The combined area of the tile and concrete in the one 
instance is only .55% of the area of the concrete in the 
other, with an equivalent saving in weight. This ap- 
proximates ideal conditions very closely by the almost 

complete elimination of 
7777 the inert concrete of the 
simple slab, replacing it 


от less open to the criti. 5 T — И with the hollow tile. The 
cism that while the slabs 3 А В Z area of concrete in com- 
are as thin as possible, i ‚u ж pression, i. e., that above 
they are still plain slabs u SEE SESE the plane of the neutral 
and open to all the eco- PLATE Il. axis, need not be dimin- 


nomic objections set forth TYPICAL 
above; that the center- 

ing is complicated and its cost increased by the usc of 
concrete beams, and that if steel beams are used, their 
greater cost must be added and means taken to protect 


* Ifead of Architectural Department, Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co., 
New York. 


FORMS OF FLOOR 


CONSTRUCTION. ished and enough con- 
crete is retained between 
the tiles to fully develop the tensile strength of a steel 
rod of sufficient area to balance the resistance to com- 
pression exerted by the concrete above the tile. Further- 
more, this system beyond the saving in dead weight over 


a plain slab of equal strength affords a flat ceiling surface 
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ready to receive the plaster without resorting to furring 
or other costly expedients. 

А practical demonstration of these and other advan- 
tages inherent in this sys- 
tem of construction was 
recently afforded the 
writer in the erection of 
the Hotel Nassau, at 
Long Beach, L. I. 
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In order to complete the building in the one hundred 
and eighty-three possible working days between the sign- 
ing of the contract and the 19th of June, 1909, the day 
set for the opening of 
the hotel “to the publie 
and at the same time 
observe the utmost econ- 
omy in construction, re- 
quired a most careful and 


thorough study and selec- 
tion of both the materials 


When on the 11th day | d Dou Е 
of November, 1908, the "| 1. | шы NL [| | [À 
Nassau Hotel Company | 
placed the work of erect- DLATE IE 


ing and equipping this 
hotel in the hands of 
Westinghouse Church 
Kerr & Co., two factors, 
those of speed and economy, were even more than usually 
accentuated in the problem presented. At that time the 
plans for the building above the foundations, which had 
already been built, had not been completely developed, 
and so many modifications of the original conception 
were required by the 
owners that it fell to 
the writer's lot as archi- 
tect for the constructing 
engineers to practically 
recast the entire con- 
ception both as to plan 
and method of construc- 
tion, so faras the limita- 
tions imposed by the 
foundations and reten- 
tion of some of the 
more essential features 
of the exterior treat- 
ment would permit. 

As originally pro- 
jected, the building con- 
sisted of an H-shaped 
structure 260 feet long by 140 feet wide, six stories and 
basement in height, and containing two hundred and 
forty-three guest rooms, eighty-three private baths, 
and two servants’ dormitories, in addition to the public 
rooms and the various service departments. The south- 
erly courtyard formed by | 


i 
=) 


the wings of the H was 
entirely covered by atwo- 
story structure contain- 
ing eleven shops fronting 
on the boardwalk, the 
roof forming an open ter- 
race overlooking the 


Diagram of typical floor of hotel as 
originally designed. 


HOTEL NASSAU. 
View from boardwalk looking west. 


and methods to be em- 
| ployed. 
| Тће plans for the struc- 
| turalsteelwhich һай been 
elaborately worked out 
contemplated the use of 
Bethlehem sections throughout, and these, it was at once 
found, could not be delivered early enough to permit of 
the completion of the building within the specified time. 
The substitution of standard shapes meant an increase 
of about twenty per cent in the tonnage and a corre- 
sponding increase in 
cost which both the own- 
ers and the engineers 
were loath to contem- 
plate. It was at this 
point that a systematic 
study of the proposed 
floor construction was 
undertaken with a view 
to securing greater 
economy, with the fol- 
lowing results : 

Тће typical floor con- 
struction as originally 
designed consisted of 
12 inch 36 pound I- 
beams, 8 feet apart on 
20 foot spans, carried 
by two lines of girders and columns coincident with the 
corridor partitions. A diagram illustrating this framing 
is given in Plate V. Between these floor beams and 
flush with their upper flanges were 4% inch reinforced 
concrete slabs supported on the lower flanges by concrete 

haunches. Below the 


beams were suspended 
= the metal lath and fur- 


Sul 


ocean and the promenade. 
The wings of the building 
were approximately 50 
feet in width, containing 
a central corridor with 
roomsoneitherside. The 
entire area covered amounted to nearly 32,000 square 
feet, and the total volume of the projected building to 
slightly more than 2,000,000 cubic feet. A diagram 
illustrating the arrangement of a typical floor is given in 
Plate IV. 


PLATE 


Diagram of typical Поог framing as 
originally designed. 


= 
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ЕЕ 
Ex 


ring for the plastered 
ceiling, substantially as 
shown at “А,” Plate II., 
m while above the beams 
m; = 
= | | lithic finish flush with 
= —— the carpet nailing strips 
| The analysis of weights 
| and costs for this соп- 


was 2 inches of grano- 
| struction was as follows: 


Weights. Costs. 
Steel floor beams SIDS. рег. Зея д 
2 in. granolithie finish 25 m 8 O NE 
4% in. reinforced concrete 
slab and haunches 60 M re “За; 77 
Hung ceiling plastered (3 coats) 10 T - ERES Ще 
Total MU op 146585, , 
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Calculation showed that by the use of 12 inch hollow 
tile blocks with 4 inch ribsof reinforced concrete, it would 
be possible to span directly from the walls to the girders, 
eliminating the entire system of floor framing. А com- 
parative analysis of the weights and costs by this system 
resulted as follows: 


Weights. Costs. 
2 in. granolithic finish 25 lbs. per sq. ft. $ .08 per sq. ft. 
12 in. tile and reinforced concrete 65 ,, " о one x 
Plastered ceiling (two coats) d us ER MB Ер 
Total 90  ,, T a5 T 


It will be seen that the depth required for construction 
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Another advantage attending the use of this form of 
construction was the facility with which plumbing and 
other pipes and ducts could be incorporated and con- 
cealed in the floor construction by simply leaving out or 
breaking out a row oftile without impairing the sufficiency 
of the structure. 

In designing these floors they were calculated to 
carry safely a live working load of 80 pounds per 
square foot without the aid of the 2 inch finish which 
was not applied till after the partitions were set and tests 
on various portions of the floors failed to produce a 
deflection of more than 516 of an inch at four times 


in both cases was the this load. 

same, viz: 15 inches; m~ = p То the unusual flexi- 
that the dead weight was - bility of design arising 
slightly in favor of the | || | я 22.0 || | ns the hes ‚of 
long span construction, | | this type ot construction 
thereby making it possi- H o в. E —— — x was largely due our abil- 
ble to use the same | = e a (a ity to meet the changes 
amount of steel in girders | | | | and additions exacted 
and columns for either | | | | during construction by 
construction, and that | | the growing require- 
the estimated cost was | | у | | | on dS and 

қ ү | | Diagram of typical floor framing as | | : : 
E С њи eer? foot | || D ecce ри | MEUS фи in 
of floor in favor of the a much more elaborate 
hollow tile and reinforced J ee ала efficient equipment 
concrete. Another con- = than was at first de- 
sideration which led to | | A sired. 
5 5 таз ELTE Pea ru 
the adoption of this zi dci че Аз completed, the hotel 
method of construction 2 = ape Do == |—= proper contains two hun- 
bee я = 1 F EN | т” | | 4 à 4 
was the additional stabil- тъ 1 | | И LE | TE, FE dred and ninety guest 
Bx rol. €] Sij Ue юш Deo AE unus zt. 


ity given the exterior Ho oT 


rooms, one hundred pri- 


bearing walls by the prac- m. | er Dog m pq | L i T 1 | vate baths, sixty-two 
tically monolithic plate A Е | a A > o servants' sleeping rooms, 

2 Ec | gi ° 2 
built in at every story Е: - us | two servants' dormi- 
and the equal distribu- | 71 PLATE ҮП, 1 P tories, a roof garden, 
tion of the floor loads, [ | | Diagram of typical floor of hotel as I 1 and a greatly elaborated 
perınitting a substantial ZH H constructed, NH нај service equipment. The 
reduction in the thick- = || | typical floor plan of the 


ness of the lower wall 
sections and a corresponding further economy. The ex- 
perience of the field force during erection was found to 
fully justify the wisdom of this decision. 

On December 15th, thirty-four days after signing the 
contract, the erection of steel from this simplified design, 
illustrated in Plate VI. (involving less than one half the 
original tonnage), was begun and was pushed steadily on 
tocompletion. It was found that the costs both of hand- 
ling the tile and erect- 
ing the centering were 
below those estimated 
and that this part of 
the work could be 
pushed with even 
greater celerity than 
had been supposed, it 
having been found quite 
possible to center and 
lay an entire floor con- 
taining 22,000 square 
feet in two days, quite 
as fast as the masons 
could carry up the walls 
to receive the floors. 


HOTEL 
General view from the beach 


hotel as erected is dia- 
grammed in Plate VII., and a fairly accurate idea of the 
proportions and size of the bnilding is given by the 
accompanying illustrations. The three-story annex 
erected to the south of and adjoining the hotel proper 
contains in addition to the power plant and main 
kitchen a large dining room and thirty servants’ sleep- 
ing rooms. 

The café, café kitchen, and the bar were opened to the 
public on Saturday, 
May 29th, and the re- 
mainder of the build- 
ings, with the exception 
of the roof garden which 
was not finished till July 
15th, on Saturday, June 
19, 1909, no inconsider- 
able achievement when 
the location, transpor- 
tation facilities, and 
the weather conditions 
prevailing through the 
most inclement season 
of the year are taken 
into account. 


NASSAU, 
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Specifications for 


BY FREDERICK W. 


HE secret of writing a good specification, if there 
is any secret about it, is intimate knowledge and 
infinite care, with concentration of thought upon every 
detail and requirement of the building in hand until one 
can see it in his mind’s eye, complete in every respect. 
It is also not enough that one shall thus discern it but ће 
must also describe it in terms that will be understood by 
all concerned in the construction. 

Specifications should be confined strictly to describing 
what it is impractical to show on the drawings. This 
brings the specification within its legitimate compass, 
ie, specific instructions. They should be pertinent, 
concise, and positive. “he writer should know what is 
wanted and state it clearly. He should have an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the building, the cost, 
kinds and qualities of materials, as well as the quanti- 
ties that will be required and whether procurable in 


'order that they may be had on time and in quantity. 


When the best material obtainable is called for or 
when a less costly grade will do, the author must be 
familiar with the vernacular of the several trades that 
enter into the construction, in order that the mechanics 
may understand him. It is especially important that he 
be familiar with the traditions of the trades and the 
workmen and, as far as may be, the rules of the trade 
unions, so that disputes may be avoided, for such a con- 
tention between unions delays the building just as surely 
as a strike. 

A general knowledge of the law in relation to building 
is required — not alone the local building laws, but the 
common or general law as well. Rights of owners, con- 
tractors, workmen, tenants, adjoining premises, and 
other legal questions are likely to arise, as well as what 
the courts have generally enforced, and what they will 
not, for strange as it may seem the general specifications 
of to-day contain clause after clause that it would be im- 
possible to enforce by law. 

The architect must remember that he stands between 
client and contractor ; that each will read and inter- 
pret from his own point of view. General clauses will 
mean but little to the contractor, but to the owner they 
will loom large and beget great expectations that will 
later lead to disappointment. It is of little use to 
give an elaborate description, say of all locks, and then 
fail to state what doors shall be provided with them. 
The young architect should guard against elaborate gen- 
eral clauses ; he should be specific, mandatory, finish- 
ing if possible by a general clincher which will take care 
of all overlooked items. 

Care must be taken to not say too much, for many a 
clause has been nullified by having too many words. 
Take this instance. “Тһе contractor shall cut off 
smoothly, all mason and brick work from adjoining 
buildings that project over the property lines." In this 
case a concrete wall had to be trimmed and iron beams 
cut off, for which the contractor claimed an extra on the 
plea that concrete was not masonry in trade parlance and 
iron beams were neither masonry nor brick work. It will 


* Of the firm of Clinton & Russell, architects, New York City. 
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be seen at a glance that a stroke of the pen through the 
words ‘‘mason and brick " would have cured the defect. 
Тће better way would have been to make the clause more 
concise and say, “ Cut off all projections." That would 
have been specific, inclusive, and shut off all argument 
as to interpretation of what was called for. "This the 
architect must constantly bear in mind and carefully 
scan his clauses to see that while all things necessary are 
included he has not gone beyond the safety line and 
added confusion that will not fail to plague and vex him 
in the near future. 

Another fault should be avoided ; having generally 
included certain work in a specific clause do not go on 
and partially specialize. For instance, “ All walls and 
ceilings throughout shall be plastered three coats," and 
then go on to say that ** basement ceilings shall be plas- 
tered." In this case the contractor does not plaster the 
basement walls, claiming that basement ceiling only was 
called for. He wants extra for basement walls, as he 
did not figure for them. You can see his contention is 
sound. If you had stopped with the simple first clause, 
it would have included every wall and ceiling and shut 
off all controversy and the dreaded extra. 

Another vexation is the guarantee. If you want the 
contractor to build a waterproof cellar and guarantee it 
free of expense to the owner for a set term of months or 
years, say so, and then stop right there. If you go on 
and carefully particularize manner and materials he shall 
use, he will carefully follow your instructions. When 
the cellar leaks, you order him to make good, but he 
claims that the work is as per specifications and his re- 
sponsibility ceased when he did what was called for. 
The owner following your advice refuses to pay. The 
contractor then sues and much to your surprise and the 
owner's disgust, wins his case. This at first glance seems 
unfair and unjust, but when carefully considered we find 
the courts are right. You cannot enforce a penalty for a 
failure of results and at the same time compel a specific 
performance of the work as it should be done in your 
judgment. If you are an expert you must assume the 
responsibility. If you shift the responsibility upon the 
contractor then you must stand aside, for he now as- 
sumes the responsibility, relying on his own judgment 
asan expert as to what is required to attain the result 
called for. Í 

Many attempts have been made to prepare a set of 
skeleton specifications that could be filled out to suit 
different buildings, and the writer himself has spent 
much time in preparing them for use in the office, but 
the results were unsatisfactory and a second lot never was 
printed. The general clauses to our specifications how- 
ever have been in use for many years. We have edited 
them from time to time, adding and cutting out, always 
striving for simplicity and directness. In practice we 
have found them equal to every occasion and have many 
times seen them copied in specifications of other archi- 
tects, even including the errors which we had weeded out 
later. | 

Тће following fourteen clauses are generally necessary 
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for all classes of buildings. They are for the ‘‘ Masons’ 
Specifications," and the same are used for all other con- 
tractors with slight modification. 

DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS. The drawings and 
specifications shall be carried out to the letter, and are 
intended to cooperate, i.e., anything shown on the 
drawings and not mentioned in these specifications, or 
vice versa, shall be done the same as if both specified 
and shown. 

Figured dimensions shall govern over scale measure- 
ments. 

Variations from the plans or specifications shall not 
be made without written authority from the architects 
covering every instance. 

Wherever the words, ‘‘this contractor” appear in the 
specification, they shall designate the contractor for the 
work under the specification. 

If this contractor observes errors or inconsistencies in 
the drawings or specifications, he shall without delay 
notify the architects that proper adjustment be made. 

MEASUREMENTS. This contractor shall verify at the 
building all measurements relating to his work and shall 
adjust the joining and fitting of his work to the other 
works. When building is up to curb level, this contrac- 
tor shall employ a city surveyor to verify the walls and 
certify that they do not trespass on adjoining property or 
streets. 

Permits. Building permit will be obtained by the 
architects. Vault permit, if required, by the owner. 
Water permit and all other permits and privileges neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the work herein specified, 
shall be obtained and paid for by this contractor. 

Watcuman. The building will be considered as in 
charge of this contractor, and he shall keep a watchman 
on the premises continuously from the time work is 
turned over by the excavating contractor, until build- 
ing is completed and delivered over to the owner. 

Responsipitity. This contractor shall make his work 
conform to the law, to the City Ordinances, and to the 
requirements of the Superintendent of Buildings. 

This contractor shall be responsible for all loss or 
damage to life, limb, or property that may happen 
through any operations under his charge; and shall hold 
the owner harmless against all loss or damage from such 
cause or causes. 

This contractor shall guard all dangerous places by 
suitable railings, danger lights, etc., as required by the 
law and the police regulations, or as directed by the 
architects. 

ADMINISTRATION. This contractor shall give the work 
personal supervision and keep a competent superintend- 
ent in charge on the building during the progress of the 
work. Не shall supply a sufficient number of strong 
ladders, firmly braced, and maintain access to all parts 
of construction. 

He shall maintain a sufficient number of steam or 
electric power hoists to elevate required materials for 
the rapid progress of his work. 

He shall maintain an office, with telephone connection 
on the premises; this office shall have in conjunction 
with his own accommodations, a table for plans and a 
drawer with lock, for the use of the architects. 

This contractor shall co-operate with the other con- 


tractors on the several works, so that work will be pros- 
ecuted in proper sequence and will not have to be taken 
down to allow the construction of work that should have 
had precedence. 

The permanent elevator wells shall be left free and no 
one will be allowed to use them except the contractors 
for elevator work. 

Exrra Work. No work shall be considered as extra, 
unless same is done under a written order from the 
architects, said order stating the amount or manner of 
compensation. 

Drrecrs. This contractor shall make good any defect- 
ive materials or workmanship which may occur in his 
work within twelve (12) months after the completion of 
this contract, and the issuance of the final certificate by 
the architects shall in no way exempt this contractor 
from the obligation of remedying and correcting defects 
within the twelve months aforesaid. 

CUTTING AND PATCHING. This contractor shall do all 
required cutting of his work for other trades and shall do 
all patching and repairing of his part of the work after 
them, that may be necessary. He shall leave all his work 
sound, clean, and perfect at completion of the building. 

Кгввізн REMovar. During construction and up to full 
completion of the building, this contractor shall clean 
up and remove all rubbish whatsoever resulting from 
his own part of the work, or from the work of all other 
contractors; he shall keep the building broom clean and 
shall not let rubbish or waste materiais accumulate on 
the premises or streets, removing same whenever di- 
rected by the architects. 

MATERIALS, ETc. This contractor shall furnish suffi- 
cient labor, materials, plant, tools, scaffolding, and 
appliances whatsoever necessary for the complete carry- 
ing out of his work as herein set forth. Where not spe- 
cifically called for, all materials shall be of the best kind 


and quality suitable for the work. 


Workmanship shall be the best. 

WATER IN CELLAR. This contractor shall keep the 
excavations or cellar free of water, emptying same when- 
ever called upon to do so by the architects. 

Вкшсе. Build a strong bridge over all sidewalks. This 
bridge to have a roof strong enough for the stone masons 
to set their work from. lt shall be kept in repair during 
the progress of the building and removed when ordered 
by the architects. 

Ош» CISTERNS, TRIMMING, Erc. Fill in with concrete 
and masonry any old cisterns or wells that may be dis- 
covercd on the premises. Cut and trim off smoothly any 
projections found on adjoining walls, so that walls may 
be carried up plumb and close to lot line from the 
bottom. 

As specifications invariably have to be prepared ina 
hurry, it will be found a great convenience as well asa 
saving of time to write the specifications over a former 
one. Extra copies of all specifications are written and 
filed away. Then when one has to be prepared, a copy 
is selected as close to the type as possible and used asa 
form, from which, by cutting out, interlining and sub- 
stituting new clauses with desired additions, copies for 
the typewriters can be prepared very quickly. These 
will require very careful attention in correcting. 

Care should be taken of all instances where clauses are 
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found to be defective during construction, also of word- 
ing that allows different interpretation, or is easily mis- 
construed. Note all useless clauses, mistakes, omissions, 
and blunders. The same error should never be tolerated 
again. 

It is better practice to group the different trades in 
separate specifications around the general contractors 
specifications, which always include all mason work. 
This is a help, both to the general contractor, as it allows 
him to hold the subcontractors down to strict performance 
of the work, as well as the contractors themselves, who 
may know definitely what they are estimating on. Such а 
course entails great care on the architect's part to see that 
no discrepancies occur between the different trades, and 
again the warning comes not to depend on general clauses 
to cure this. The better way is to be exact, make all the 
points meet. The more definite and plain the drawings 
and specifications are made, the closer the estimates will 
run. 


Plate Illustrations — Description. 


Town Hatt, CLINTON, Mass. The building is situated 
at the corner of two principal streets and faces a large 
park. The heavy foliage as well as the proximity of an 
old wooden church made the selection of color for the 
building an important item, while the character of the 
neighborhood influenced the scale. Buff brick in two 
tones has been used for the exterior together with trim- 
mings of terra cotta shaded to match the lighter or body 
bricks. Five-eighths inch joints deeply ruled are used 
throughout together with considerable pattern brickwork. 
In the upper part of the tower three colors are intro- 
duced in glazed terra cotta. The roof is of red shingle 
tile. The Town Hall proper, which contains the cus- 
tomary offices, is connected by the main hall to the 
large auditorium, so planned as to be used either with 
the main building or separately. The auditorium is a 
special feature of the building, being provided with 
a stage, dressing rooms, supper room, etc., large enough 
to accommodate the social needs of the town as well as 
the town meeting. The color scheme is green and gold 
with an ivory tinted vaulted ceiling which is divided into 
panels and ornamented in low relief. 

Tue DINING Hatt AT Mount Hermon Boys’ SCHOOL. 
The building is of Harvard brick with granite wall 
trimmings, wood cornice, and portico columns. The 
foundation walls are of concrete and have been surfaced 
back by hand with bush hammer to effect a harmonious 
treatment with the granite water table. The interior 
arrangement is T shaped in plan, formed by large dining 
hall in the center of the main building, 50 feet by 162 feet, 
and with large vestibules or anterooms at each end. 
The wing contains a kitchen, storage rooms, etc., on the 
main floor, and a bakery, servants’ dining room, toilet, etc., 
in the basement. The main dining hall accommodates 
eight hundred persons and is of sufficient height to be in 
good proportion with the large dimensions in plan. The 
interior walls are faced with Harvard brick above a light 
gray impervious brick dado. The cost of the building, 
including the construction, kitchen apparatus, electric 
fixtures, etc., was $65,000. The size in cubic feet from 
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It is best to have lists of all work in every trade, by 
means of which omissions can be checked off and every- 
thing necessary to a perfect building be included. It 
lowers the dignity of the architect to offer an excuse to 
the owner because certain improvements have not been 
provided, and the best of clients usually receives the as- 
surance somewhat skeptically, “that as they were not 
included they were not figured for, therefore he can 
have them if he so desires." It is well to have every- 
thing included and ask the client if he desires ice water 
for tenants, thermostats, vacuum cleaning, etc., all down 
the list, and let him do the weeding out. It gives him a 
higher appreciation of your ability. 

In conclusion, we would emphasize the point that the 
specifications are never greater than the man who writes 
them. They must be evolved, not copied, and written 
by one who possesses an intimate knowledge on such 
matters and who combines in himself the qualities of 
carefulness, keenness, and patience. 


the surface of the cellar floor to the roof surface is 576,000 
cubic feet, amounting to 12 cents per cubic foot, exclus- 
ive of the architects’ commission. 

Town Воплихо, Lenox, Mass. The building is con- 
structed of water struck bricks and cement mortar with 
white marble trimmings. “he cornice is of galvanized 
iron and the columns of wood with composition capitals. 
Тће cost of the building was approximately $40,000. 

House AT Dover, Mass. The house which is situated 
on one of the southerly slopes of Pegan Hill was origi- 
nally planned for composite construction, i.e., brick walls 
with wood floors and partitions; but abundant sand and 
gravel being close at hand it was changed to a fireproof 
building. The general style is a modified French Re- 
naissance, with walls of dark red brick, trimmings of cast 
white marble, composed of white cement, sand, and mar- 
ble dust; and a roof of gray green slate. The terraces 
are laid in red cement in quarry tile effect, with the curb- 
ings, water table, steps, etc., in granolithic. 

The interior is of a simple colonial style. Finished 
hard wood floors have been used throughout with the 
exception of the service portion of the house, which has 
been finished in cement with a red quarry tile effect, and 
in the bath and toilet rooms, which have white cement. 
Тће walls of the first floor rooms are largely panelled in 
wood, red ash being used for the living room, clear pine 
reaching to the ceiling and painted a pearl gray for the 
dining room, and black swamp cypress for the den. 
White cement panelling is used in the hall with white- 
wood fluted pilasters, beamed ceiling, and colonial stair- 
case. 

RusseLL SAGE HarL, NORTHFIELD, Mass. The build- 
ing follows the Colonial style in its outlines, while the 
detail of the brickwork in general is patterned after 
the Roman models. The architects of this building 
endeavored to produce a decorative effect through the 
medium of rich ornamentation, and at the same time 
preserve the general color scheme throughout. Froma 
distance the building gives a reddish gray appearance 
which gradually changes, in approaching, to a pro- 
nounced brick treatment in colors that range from a 
light red to a deep purple. The panels containing the 
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names of musicians on white marble are highly orna- 
mented, but are kept in perfect harmony with the rest of 
the building. The various models of the different panels 
were first made of plaster, upon which the brickwork 
was laid off. After this the plaster models were cut in 
pieces to serve as new models for the shapes of the 
various bricks. Rough cut mortar joints 1 inch in width 
were used for laying in Flemish bond the bricks, which 
are 18 inches by 1% inches by 6 inches. The cost of the 
building was $44,000. 

Houser FOR THE PROTESTANT Episcopal. Вазнор ок Cari- 
FORNIA. The building is treated in a dark cherry brick, 
laid in gray joints, with the central oval window and other 
trimmings of gray sandstone. Upon the interior, the 
dining room is finished in cedar and white enamel, the 
reception hall in oak with caen stone mantle, and the liv- 
ing room in red wood with walls of deep red velour. The 
steps and walls of the vestibule are brick. Adjoining the 
reception hall is a small chapel which may be used for 
private ecclesiastical affairs, weddings, etc., and arranged 
so as to interfere in no way with the living portions of 
the residence. The attic floor plan consists of five cham- 
bers and two bathrooms. The entire cost of the building 
was $32,000 or about 20 cents per cubic foot. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


House AT WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. The west front of the 
house, parallel to the street, is approached by a straight 
drive of 350 feet. А wide brick terrace extends from 
the liouse to the garden, making this side the main living 
quarters. "The covered terraces are glazed in during the 
winter. The exterior walls, steps, terrace floor, sills, 
water table, balustrade, coping, etc., are of dark red local 
brick, laid in English bond. The roof is covered with 
red and green slate, while the wood work is of pine stained 
а dark brown. In planning, the rooms of the main floor 
are connected by large openings while the floor levels 
follow the natural grades. The house is set on a slight 
eminence which makes the floor of the kitchen and living 
room slightly lower than the central portions, effecting 
a greater height to the living room. "The woodwork in 
the library, in the stair hall, and in the living room, is of 
ash, wax finished, stained dull gray and brown. The 
house contains approximately 174,425 cubic feet. “These 
figures are taken from the bottom of the footings to the 
top of roof rafters at a point midway between the eaves 
and the ridge. Steps and uncovered porches are not 
included. The cost of the house complete, including 
heating, plumbing, electric wiring and lighting fixtures, 
was 19 cents per cubic foot. 


BUILDING AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The frieze of the main cornice, a detail of which is shown, was executed by the Rookwood Pottery Company in architectural faience. The background 
is of a soft blue with the reliefs in white, except the circle back of the “М,” which is in a harmonious green. 
N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects, 


Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany. 


HE New York Times of December 12th presented to 
its readers short personal interviews on all phases 


of American growth dur- 
ing the last century. The 
“Growth in Architecture " 
in America was treated 
by Thomas Hastings and 
William A. Boring, and 
** Architecture As It Was," 
by Oscar Fay Adams. 

Mr. Hastings forcibly 
prefaced his remarks with 
this statement: ‘‘ When you 
ask me what has happened 
in architecture in the last 
fifty years, I would say that 
one has only to think of 
the old North Washington 
Square houses and how dif- 
ferent things are that have 
happened since their erec- 
tion." Mr. Hastings con- 
tinued his thought by 
denouncing the ever-pres- 
ent pessimists and claiming 
that never had architecture 
righted itself so quickly as 
our own after the setback 
some fifty years ago. He 
believes, however, that our 
archeological spirit of select- 
ing all styles of the past is 
the greatest calamity that 
ever happened in the his- 
tory of art, and attributes 
to all allied arts a desire for 
novelty rather than beauty. 
He thinks also that this 
archeological tendency has 
fathered the realism of our 
artists, which possesses 


little respect for traditions. 
the modern confusion of the last half century, Mr. Hast- 
ings remarks: ‘‘It seems to me, however, that in the last 
fifteen years there have been indications of very great 


promise coming from this 
chaotic condition of things, 
and this, I believe, is the 
outcome of a very remark- 
able advance in educational 
work." While he praises 
the healthy influence of the 
Beaux Arts, the colleges and 
educational ateliers, he con- 
demns the practice of plan- 
ning “ugly things" under 
the guise of their teachings. 

Mr. Boring believes that 
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the change in our architecture has kept расе with the 


changes in our manner of living and doing business. 
He refers to the business building of fifty years ago as a 
“lifeless shell," while to-day it is a system of muscle, 


nerve, and blood. 
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THE NEW BLACKSTONE HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


Architectural terra cotta made by the Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Company. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects, 
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DETAIL EY NEVILLE & BAGGE, ARCHITECTS. 
New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company, Makers, 


“ French-roofed " dwelling. 
buildings using the “French roof," but the older ones 
were remodeled to meet this new style. 
Mr. Adams pictures how t 


He also shows how our needs have 
been adequately met as exemplified in the growth of 
practical Christianity, which has given us buildings for 


charitable and humanita- 
rian purposes; in the rise 
of social activity, which 
has produced our theaters 
and playhouses; in the 
growth of education with 
its vast outlay in libraries 
and museums; and also in 
the rush to our cities with 
the immense plans for ac- 
commodating this ever-in- 
creasing mob. In closing 
Mr. Boring says: “If the 
present activity continues, 
with its accompanying 
public interest and growth 
of good taste, we may hope 
to have developed, before 
another half century rolls 
by, an American style of 
architecture which will ex- 
press the national senti- 
ment in buildings and 
meet the complex utilita- 
rian requirements and yet 
exhibit the rare qualities 
of pure style and intrinsic 
beauty." 

Mr. Adams in referring 
tothe growth of American 
architecture says that ‘‘ the 
dark ages of architecture 
in America were at their 
gloomiest in the year 1859." 
He portrays the decline of 
the Georgian style and the 
rapid growth of the so- 
called Italian villas, which 
in turn gave way to the 

Not only were the new 


After this 


he last half of the present 


century has brought about a 
complete revolution in the 
ideas of the people. Instead 
of the dull, commonplace 
design, thc nation has awak- 
ened to a real appreciation 
of true art. То quote his 
words: “ Stolidity has been 
superseded by a perception 
of beauty in architectural 
lines, and vigor and even 
audacity have taken the 
place of timidity. Ugliness 
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is no longer admired as it 
once was, and beauty is no 
longer misconceived. It is 
not merely a change that 
has come to pass in archi- 
tecture since 1859, it 15 a 
revolution that has been 


achieved." 


M НАТ is said to be the largest 
4 “fireproof home" building 
scheme yet undertaken is going for- 
ward at Orange, N.J. It represents 
an investment of about a quarter of 
a million dollars and consists of a 
colony of houses built entirely of 
terra cotta. Six thousand tons of 
the hollow blocks (or 500,000 square 
feet) have been shipped from the 
factories at 
Perth Am- 
boy. Twelve 
houses have 
been started, 
and it is ex- 
pected that 
within a year 
twenty-four 
will be fin- 


DETAILS, CLINTON TOWN HALL, CLINTON, 
Executed in terra cotta by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


Real Estate Company pro- 
pose to develop the land on 
the lines of a model town, 
communistic in the sense 
in which all purchasers of 
building sites will play their 
part in the government of 
what is declared to be a 
co-operative colony. A fine railway 
station and a town hall are among 
the first buildings to be erected. 
The land lies at an altitude of 600 to 
1,000 feet and is but one hour's ride 
from the Hudson Terminal buildings. 


OUR model six-story tenements 

for the special accommodation 
of tuberculosis sufferers are soon to 
be built on the upper East Side by 
William K. 
Vanderbilt in 
New York 
City ТИЕ 
cost, exclu- 
sive of sites, 
will be 3650, - 
Ww 000. The 
plans show 
roof gardens, 


ished. In the walls the blocks are laid end to end, giv- open-air balconies, and other distinctive features. Only 
ing continuous vertical air chambers. In the floorsthey moderate rents will be charged, and skilled physicians 
are laid flat alternating with concrete beams. A street will have supervision over the little colony. 


has been planned through the property and termina- 
ting in an ornamental square which will be used as a 
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playground for children. Mann & MacNeille are the The Philadelphia Chapter of the A. I. A. gave their 


architects. 


NOTHER New York apartment 

house of the co-operative type is 
nearing completion on Park avenue at 
the northeast corner of 61st street. It 
will be fifteen stories high and will 
represent an investment of more than 
$750,000. It is said to be the best of 
its type, both in construction and 
organization. The projectors of the 
building will occupy a large portion of 
it, and the remainder will be rented by 
a local real estate firm to tenants con- 
genial to the owners. The tloors are 
to be divided into three separate apart- 
ments. “These apartments will be 
duplex, ie., covering a part of two 
floors and as closely resembling a pri- 
vate dwelling as is possible under the 
circumstances, 
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A. of twenty-two hundred 
acres in the Ramapo Mountains, PANEL FOR HOSPITAL AT UNITED 
between Suffern and Tuxedo, on the SUATESENAYAL TRATSING ISTA- 
line of the Erie Railroad, is the basis TION, NORTH CHICAGO. 

ofa unique plan in the development of American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Com- 


| pany, Makers. 
real estate. The managers of the Erie Jarvis Hunt, Architect. 


fortieth anniversary banquet on the 
evening of Saturday, December, 11th. 


A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Charles Follen McKim, was held 
in the auditorium of The New Theater, 
New York, on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, November 23d. There wasa large 
attendance of architects, many of whom 
came from distant cities. Many men 
distinguished in the arts and sciences 
were also in attendance. 


On the evening of November 24th, 
at the Hotel Brevoort, New York City, 
a dinner was given to Cass Gilbert, 
president of the American Institute of 
Architects, by the members of his staff, 
in honor of his fiftieth birthday. Dur- 
ing the evening, made memorable by 
good fellowship, Mr. Gilbert was pre- 
sented with a handsome bronze loving 
cup, as a token of remembrance and 
esteem. The dinner was presided over 
by J. R. Rockart. Short addresses 
were made by Mr. Gilbert and the fol- 
lowing guests: W. R. Mead, Edward 
Blashfield, Walter Cook, D. C. French, 
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E. E. Garnsey, Prof. Warren P. Laird, and 
George D. Seymour. 


A Charter has been granted to the South- 
ern Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. "The granting of this 
Charter and the establishing of this Chapter, 
which is to cover several counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, with its headquarters at York, will be 
of far-reaching importance to the public and 
tothe profession. It will mean a still further 
widening in this state of the scope and in- 
fluence of the American Institute. 

The Southern Pennsylvania Chapter was 
organized with the following officers: John 
Hall Rankin of Philadelphia, president; 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd of Philadelphia, vice- 
president; B. F. Willis of York, secretary; 
J. A. Dempwolf of York, treasurer. 
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The twenty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York will be 
held in the Building of the American Fine 
Arts Society, 215 West 57th street, from 
January 30th to February 19th. Last day 
for return of entry slips, December 27th. 
Last day for the reception of exhibits, January 14th. 
Exhibits discharged, February 21st. Further informa- 
tion may be 
had from Har- 
vey Wiley Cor- 
bett, secretary 
of the exhibi- 
tion commit- 
tee, 215 West 
57th street, 
New York. 


TERRA 


PANY. 


'The National 
Association 
for the Study 
and Preven- 
tion of Tuber- 
culosis, offices, 
105 East 22d 
street, New 
York, has pub- 
lished a pam- 
phlet entitled, **Some Plans and Suggestions for Hous- 
ing Consumptives." Lack of space prevents a review 
which this work merits. The pamphlet was published 
for free distribution, and there can be no doubt that it 
will have a value for every architect who is interested in 
the subject. 


EXECUTED IN TERRA COTTA BY 

THE NEW JERSEY TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY, 

L. Berger & Co., Architects. 


CAPITAL 


The Phipps House, Trowbridge & Livingston, archi- 
tects, was awarded the medal of honor for 1909 by 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


Charles U. Thrall, whose series of articles treating of 
“Terra Cotta: Its Character and Construction" is 
finished in this issue, is the superintendent of the 


DÉTAIL EXECUTED IN 
СОТТА BY 
THE SOUTH AMBOY 
TERRA COTTA COM- 
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Tottenville, Staten Island, plant of the At- 
lantic Terra Cotta Company. 


Harry I. Goddard & Selby H. Kurfiss have 
formed a copartnership under the firm name 
of Kurfiss & Goddard. Their offices are at 
1214 Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Missouri, 
at which address they solicit manufacturers' 
catalogues and samples. 


Albert C. Kuball, of Cincinnati, formerly at 
2101 Reading road, is now located in Suite 611, 
Lincoln Inn Court. 


'The exterior brick used for the Town Hall 
at Clinton, Mass., and for the Russell Sage 
Hall at Northfield, Mass., both buildings 
illustrated in this issue, was furnished by 
Fiske & Co., Inc. 


Sayre & Fisher Co. furnished the brick for 
the exterior treatment of the houses at Villa 
Nova and Bryn Mawr, Pa., illustrated in this 
issue. 


What is believed to have been the first 
presidential mansion in the United States is 
the old Van Altren House, which stood under one of the 
immense arches of the Brooklyn Bridge on Cherry Hill, 
New York City. 
It wasto this house 
that President 
Washington re- 
turned after tak- 
ing the oath of 
office, and there 
he resided from 
April 23, 1789, to 
ВЕБ, 23 1790. It 
is now being torn 
down to make 
room for a struc- 
ture paying larger 
revenue. 
LEWIS & WICKEN- 


DETAIL BY CROW, 
HOEFER, ARCHITECTS. 
Made by Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta 
Company. 


The terra cotta 
used in the Town 
Hall at Clinton, 
Mass., illustrated in this issue, was furnished by the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 


WANTED — Architect with Paris training and experienced 
in country work, not having sufficient independent business, 
would like to make arrangement with New York firm of 
good standing. Address “ L. M.,” care The Brickbuilder. 


ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 REGISTER А5- 
SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION EXCLUSIVELY 
IN AND FOR ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. HAVE CALLS 


FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFFICES IN ALL 
PARTS OF TIIE COUNTRY. MY LIST CONSISTS OF TIE HIGH- 
EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE AND 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SEEK- 


ING A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. 


LEO A. PEREIRA, 
218 ГА SALLE ST. Списасо. 


Long Distance Те!., Franklin 1328. 


264 T HEABR ICARBU TER 


LINOLEU 


SECURED B Y СЕЛШ 
TO EITHER ФОО 
OR CEMENT FLORES 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. Elastic, Noiseless, 
and practically indestructible. It is in use on Battleships, 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 


WANTED — High-class draftsman. Must be competent іп 
designing and rendering. Address, stating experience and 
salary, Box 317, Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED — Architectural draftsman. Must be thoroughly 
experienced. Give full particulars as to former employers, 
class of work done, salary, etc. — Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 


N T 
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SPECIAL 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


IN 


SOUTH CAROLINA and СЕОВСЈА 


By E. A. CRANE and E. E. SODERHOLTZ 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders. 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court House in 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON : : MASS. 


52 plates, very finely reproduced in heliotypes. folio size (123 x 16"), in portfolio 


Exteriors, interiors, halls, mantels, doorways, staircases, 
furniture, details of decoration, etc. Illustrating some of 
the best and most interesting examples of American 
Colonial Work, many of which have now disappeared. 


New edition, identical in size and make-up with the previous issues 


$10.00 net 


THE BRUNO HESSLING COMPANY 
64 EAST 12TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


.. 


COMPETITION FOR A PUBLIC BATH AND GYMNASIUM BUILDING. 
FIRST PRIZE, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $200. THIRD PRIZE, $100. 


COMPETITION CLOSES JANUARY 17, 1910. 


ж 


РКОСКАМ. 


ПЕ problem is a Puhlic Bath and Gymnasium Building. The location may be assumed іп any American city of about so,ooo inhabitants, or some section іп a larger 
city. Competitors may choose between two sites, one at the corner of two intersecting streets, ог one in the middle of a block. Both lots are ample in size to 
accommodate the building and are practically level. N қ | 
In plan the building may be rectangular (block); or of the pavilion type, having a central motive and two wings, with the longitudinal axis parallel to the street. 
The plan should provide for the following : — 
IF OF THE BLOCK TYPE:— | F 
In the basement: a swimming pool, six showers, a suitable number of lockers, dressing rooms and benches, toilet rooms, supply rooms, a small laundry for washing 
and drying, heating plant, and coal storage. _ "OMM. к | 
On the first floor: general waiting room, administration offices, at least fifty showers (forty with individnal dressing rooms, and ten arranged in groups), lockers, 
dressing benches, toilet rooms, etc. | 
On the second tloor, which may extend approximately two stories: a gymnasinm, six showers, four sponge baths, а ınbbing table, lockers, dressing rooms, benches, 
instructors’ and medical attendants’ rooms. 
IF OF THE PAVILION TYPE:— : қ T А 
In the central part of the building : first floor to provide for a reception room and administrative offices. Second floor to provide a hall for lectures and other enter- 
“4 tainments. А E я 
In one wing: a gymnasium with the same accommodations аз recommended for the block type. 
In the other wing: a swimming pool, the shower baths, and other features suggested for the block type. 
GENERAL:— | й А N А г . 
In connection with the gymnasium a running track should be provided which will have not more than twenty four laps to the mile. Other gymnasium apparatus 
need not be indicated. 
Competitors are free to add any additional features to the plan and equipment which may seem desirable. | 
‘The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in architectural terra cotta, employing color treatment in at least portions of the walls. It is suggested that large 
blank snrfaces of gymnasium walls afford an excellent opportunity for design in terra cotta. 
Тће following points will be considered in judging the designs: — 
A. Rational and artistic treatment of the exterior. B. Frank and logical expression of the prescribed material. C Excellence of plan. 
It must he borne in mind that one of the chief ohjects of this competition is to encourage the study of the use of architectnral terra cotta, There is no limitation of cost, 
but the designs mnst be suitable for the character of the building and for the material in which it is to be executed, 
In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive nse of architectural terra cotta and the development or modification of style, by reason of the material, 


will be taken largely into consideration. 
DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 

On one асе! at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of 8 feet to the inch. On the same sheet, below the front elevation, the floor plans drawn at a scale of 
16 feet to the inch. 

On a second sheet, at the top, the elevation of secondary importance drawn at a scale of 16 feet to the inch ; immediately below half inch scale details of the most inter- 
esting features of the design. The details should indicate in a general manner Ше jointing of the terra cotta and the sizes of the blocks. The color scheme is to be indi- 
cated either by a key or a series of notes printed on the same sheet with the secondary elevation and details, at a size which will permit of two thirds reduction. 

The size of each sheet (there are to be but two) shall he exactly 36 inches by 24 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn on both sheets, one inch from edges, giving 
a space inside the border lines 34 inches by 22 inches. The sheets are not to be mounted. 2 

АП drawings аге to be in black ink, without wash or color, except that the walls on the plans and in the sections may be blacked-in or cross-hatched. 

Graphic scales to be on all drawings. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by a mom de Мите, or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the nos de flume on the exterior and con- 
taining the true name and address of the contestant. 

‘The drawings are to be delivered Hat at the office of THE Вюсквсплокк, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, оп or hefore January 17, 1910. 

Drawings submitted in this competition must be at owner's risk from the time they are sent until returned, although reasonahle care will be exercised in their handling 
and keeping. 

The bodie drawings are to become the property of THE Brick ptirpzR, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. Those who wish their 
drawings retnrned may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names, ten cents in stamps, if on cardboard twenty-five cents in stamps. 

The designs will he judged hy three or five well-known menibers of the architectural profession. 


For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. For the design placed second a prize of $200. 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 
There have been published in Tug PRICK HL ILDER froin time to time articles treating of the Public Bath and the Gymnasium, also illustrations of both types of build- 
ings. "This data, which may be of assistance to those who intend to enter this competition, will be found in the following issues: — 
1909. February, March, April, May, June. 1908. February, March, April, May, June, August, November. 


We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the terra cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising 
columns of Tuk BRICKBUILDER. 


This competition is open to everyone. 


